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THE HERONS' TOWER 

CHAPTER I 

LUITGARD'S BIRTHDAY 

" By virgin forests girt around, 
Adorned by turrets grey, 
Pfeilhofen stands, that castle proud, 
The subject of my lay " — 

HERE the grey-haired family retainer, who was reading 
aloud this ballad from off the pages of a tattered 
leather-bound volume, paused and glanced suspiciously over 
his spectacles. 

" Pfeilhofen stands, that castle proud, 
The subject of my lay " — 

he repeated with stronger emphasis than the first time. 
" Is your graciousness attending to me ? " 

The pale, fair -haired child thus addressed as "your 
graciousness" merely nodded in reply, without removing 
her dreamy gaze from the open window. The old man 
continued — 

" Here years ago dwelt Eberhard, 
A knight of passing fame ; 
Two sons had he — young Wilibald 
And Konradin by name. 

Knight Eberhard had yet a niece, 

The gentle Leonore; 
Young Wilibald he loved her well, 

But Konrad loved her more. 
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Young Wilibald, for Leonore, 

Would ride the livelong day, 
To seek for her an eagle's wing 

Or bind a posy gay. 

But Konrad would have paid his life 

A single smile to gain, 
Or save the gentle Leonore 

But one short hour of pain. 

When he had reached threescore and ten, 

Good Eberhard, quoth he, 
' Choose now, fair niece, which son of mine 

Shall plight his troth with thee. 

Mine eyes grow dim, more slowly beats 

My heart within my breast, 
And nun my grandson would I see 

Ere in the grave I rest.' 

Then turning to the eldest son, 

The maiden, blushing bright, 
Bestowed on handsome Wilibald 

Her hand so lily white." 

Here the pale child interrupted the narrator with a 
question — 

" Bitterbalg, why did Leonore give her hand to Wilibald and 
not to Konrad if he loved her best ? " 

" Why ? " returned Bitterbalg severely. " Why, just because 
she was foolish, I suppose, like all young people, who rarely 
know what is good for them. Not but what Count Wilibald 
was a noble gentleman, and might have made her happy, only 
it turned out different" 

"How did it turn out?" 

" If your graciousness would only let me finish the ballad 
without constantly interrupting," retorted the old man ag- 
grievedly, "you would hear how it turned out. Listen — 

"'Sweet brother,' spoke then Wilibald, 
( In thee will I confide; 
Be thou, when I am o'er the seas, 
The guardian of my bride. 
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A holy vow doth bid me go 

To Palestine away. 
And kneel beside the Saviour's tomb 

A year and yet a day.' 

Said Konrad then, ' Dear brother mine, 

Let not thy heart be sore, 
For with my life will I defend 

Thy gentle Leonore.' 

'And if thou wilt defend my bride, 

Swear by the holy rood 
To venge her wrongs, whate'er they be, 

With thine own broadsword good.' 

Young Konrad swore, 'Who brings down woe 

Upon her gentle head, 
Shall pay it surely back to me 

With life blood rosy red.'" 

At this juncture the old man laid down the book in order 
to give more point to the pause between the first and second 
part of the ballad; when he deemed the interval sufficiently 
effective he resumed — 

"Who flies on milk-white charger there 
So swiftly o'er the wold? 
A dauntless hero knight there rides, 
Young Wilibald the bold. 

And who behind on pillion sits 

In robes so quaintly rare? 
The beautiful Zelmira 'tis, 

That Turkish maiden fair. 

O faithless knight ! O faithless knight ! 

Where is thine honour fled? 
Thy manly grace is little worth 

If knightly faith be dead ! 

Fair Leonore upon the tower 

Watched for her love's return, 
And when she spied her Wilibald 

Her cheek began to burn. 
But soon it paled— for she has marked 

That he is not alone : 
Down from the heights she threw herself, 

And died without a groan. 
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Spoke Konrad then beside the corse 

Of gentle Leonore, 
'I faithful, brother, guarded thee, 

As by the rood I swore. 

False Wilibald, it is thy crime 

That now she here lies dead; 
Then draw thy sword, the price to pay 

With life blood rosy red.' 

' Stay, brother Konrad, list to me ! ' 

' Nay, words can nothing mend ; 
Not words but iron here must speak ; 

To God thy soul commend ! ' 

In deadly strife the brothers closed; 

It was a direful sight ! 
And what the words refused to mend 

Settled their rapiers bright. 

Cried Konrad, as then Wilibald 

Fell lifeless in his gore, 
'Thus, brother, have I kept to thee 

Yon sacred oath I swore ! '" 

"Konrad was right to stab Wilibald for being faithless," 
said the pale child thoughtfully. 

Bitterbalg looked at her reprovingly. 

" Then your graciousness seems to have overlooked the first 
line of tl|e twenty-first verse — 

'Stay, brother Konrad, list to me!' 

Wilibald wanted to say something to his brother, only Konrad 
did not give him time to speak." 

"What did he want to say?" 

"The ballad will tell you, if you will only pay attention — 

" The Turkish maiden wrung her hands, 
And tore her raven hair; 
'Oh, rash and cruel youth,' she cried, 
In wildness of despair. 

' Learn that thy brother mourned as dead 

His fair bride Leonore, 
Deceived by tidings false that came 

To Palestine's far shore. 
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I long had loved the stranger knight, 

But deemed my love was vain ; 
At length my faithful heart prevailed 

To heal his bitter pain. 

A nobler knight than Wilibald 

Was never born nor bred; 
Now hast thou slain a guiltless man, 

His blood be on thy head!'" 

The pale child now looked distressed. 

11 Poor Wilibald ! Then he was killed by mistake ? " 

Bitterbalg smiled grimly, evidently pleased with the effect 
he had produced. 

"Wilibald was not dead," he remarked after a pause. 

"Not dead?" 

"No, not dead. He was left lying on the floor of the 
Herons' Tower ; for it was there that the duel took place. On 
the naked boards of the large room below where they fought 
there is still a dark stain to be seen — Count Wilibald's blood, 
probably." 

"Will you show it to me?" asked Luitgard, with very wide- 
open blue eyes. 

Bitterbalg made an impatient gesture. 

"There is nothing to see, nothing to see at all," he said, 
with the air of a person who had said more than he meant to 
betray. " Perhaps it is not blood after all. Well, as I was 
saying before, Count Wilibald was not dead after all; for 
when he was raised up it was found that his heart had 
not yet ceased to beat. The Turkish lady devoted herself 
to him, and, thanks to her care, he was eventually restored 
to health." 

"And did he forgive Konrad for having stabbed him?" 

Bitterbalg answered her question by another. 

"Has not Countess Luitgard observed that on the large 
painted family tree in the dining-room the branch breaks off 
short after the name of Konrad ? " 

"Yes; why is it so?" 

" Because Konrad was never heard of again, and no one 
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knows what became of him. Believing his brother to be dead, 
he mounted the white charger which was standing by the side 
of the lake, and disappeared." 

" Is that the end of the story ? " asked Luitgard. 

" That is the end of Count Konrad's story, for nothing more 
is known about him. Most probably he killed himself in a fit 
of remorse. And Wilibald, who was now the last of the 
Pfeilhofen race, since old Count Eberhard had died during 
his son's absence in the Holy Land, soon after these events 
married the Turkish lady Zelmira, and lived with her for 
several years ; but she was not happy in our German country, 
and pined after the warm sun of her own land. She used 
to spend most of her days in the Herons' Tower, which she 
had arranged according to her outlandish fancy, and there 
she used to lie on a couch surrounded by all sorts of foreign 
animals." 

Luitgard looked interested. 

"What sort of animals, Bitterbalg? " 

"Why, just animals," returned the old man testily. "How 
should I know what sort of creatures they were exactly ? Maybe 
they were monkeys, and maybe they were elephants; it does 
not matter which. Paganish animals they were for sure. So 
she pined away and died, and then Count Wilibald took 
another wife, a German lady, who was your great-grandmother." 

" And what became of the monkeys and elephants ? " asked 
Luitgard, whose fancy had been strongly impressed by this 
detail. 

" Monkeys and elephants ? " asked Bitterbalg, not at once 
comprehending. " Oh, the outlandish animals you are meaning ! 
Why, what should have become of them? Pined away and 
died too, most likely." 

" And what is there now inside the Herons' Tower? " 

" Books, books, books ; just such books as this one here," 
he said, touching the leather volume he held in his hand. 
"Your great-great-grandfather Eberhard had arranged it as 
a library." 

" But nobody reads the books now," said Luitgard. 
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"No," said Bitterbalg, "and nobody will read them either, 
for the door has not been unlocked since the day Count Kuni 
was carried to the grave." 

" But why," persisted Luitgard, after a little pause, " why is 
the Herons' Tower always kept locked, Bitterbalg? " 

11 Ha ! Why ? " said Bitterbalg sharply. " Because the gra- 
cious countess so commanded; and if she orders me to burn 
down the whole tower as it stands, I shall do it just as well. 
You must not ask such childish and useless questions, Countess 
Luitgard, or else I shall read you no more family ballads. Do 
you see that gap in the castellated battlement over there?" he 
added, as though anxious to change the subject, and pointing 
out of the window to the grey tower just visible over the tree- 
summits across the park. 

Luitgard nodded, as was her frequent custom of answering 
questions. 

"That is the spot from which Leonora threw herself down. 
It is called the ' Maiden's Leap.' " 

" How brave she must have been ! " said Luitgard, gazing 
up dreamily at the castellated tower, round which the swallows 
were swiftly circling. 

" Hum," said Bitterbalg. "Of course the bride of a Pfeilhofen, 
and his own cousin to wit, should be brave. Bravery and 
Pfeilhofen mean much the same thing ; and, thank God, we 
have had no cowards among us yet. But Damsel Leonora 
was rather too hasty ; if she had waited five minutes longer 
she would have learned that Wilibald had not been really false 
to her. It was certainly foolish to lose the chance of being 
Count Kuni's great-grandmother by her imprudence." 

"I suppose so," said Luitgard, not quite understanding. 
"Then she would have been my great-grandmother as well, 
would she not, Bitterbalg?" 

"Yes," returned the old servant somewhat disparagingly, 
" though it is not likely the thought of that would have kept 
her from throwing herself over the tower. There's small pride 
indeed in being great-grandmother to a girl, or grandmother or 
mother either, if it comes to that." 
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Luitgard hung her head, and played for a minute with the 
ribbon at her waist 

"Bitterbalg," she said at last, "would it have been better if 
I had died instead of Kuni ? " 

" Better ! Why, it would just have been the fortune of the 
Pfeilhofen house," said Bitterbalg, with a wintry smile. "Tis 
a hard thing to say to a child who has hardly seen the light, 
but if it had been your graciousness whom I had to lay into 
the little case instead of Count Kunibert, I think I could have 
done so with a cheerful heart Heigh-ho! Tis just nine years 
to-day. Most likely Count Kuni would have been mounting 
his pony, and I would be cutting his first switch from the 
hazel bush beside the moat There would have been feasting 
and rejoicing enough to-day at Castle Pfeilhofen if he had 
lived. Three hundred yeomen would have been banqueting 
in the great hall, drinking his health in strong ale and spark- 
ling mead. Ah, 'tis a mortal pity indeed that it was your 
graciousness that lived instead!" 

Luitgard made no answer to this somewhat strange speech ; 
she seemed to have heard similar speeches before. All the 
details of the family history were not known to her at that 
time, but she knew enough to be aware that her existence 
was a mistake, and that her duty to the Pfeilhofen name would 
have demanded that she should die in place of her twin brother 
Kunibert 

And in truth it was difficult to deny that, from a Pfeilhofen 
point of view, Luitgard would have done better to close her 
eyes upon the world almost as soon as she had opened them. 
Her father had been an only child, the grandson of that 
same Wilibald von Pfeilhofen of whom we have already heard, 
and at the same time the only surviving male bearer of the 
name. Together with young Othmar was brought up his 
cousin, Hedwig von Pfeilhofen, the orphaned daughter of a 
younger brother of his own deceased father. Being himself of a 
gentle, yielding disposition, Othmar, from tenderest childhood, 
grew into the habit of being swayed by the girl's superior spirit 
and energy. The blood of the Pfeilhofens and their stubborn 
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pride seemed far more alive in her than in him, as also the 
attachment to the home in which she had grown up was more 
passionate by far. Othmar's father had died while he was yet a 
boy, and his mother marrying again had permanently removed 
to the residence. As soon as he had attained his majority, 
Othmar made to his cousin a proposal of marriage, which, how- 
ever, met with a prompt and unconditional refusal 

" Then I shall become a monk," Othmar had exclaimed in 
the first impulse of disappointed love on hearing Hedwig's 
decision. 

But his cousin had endeavoured to show him the folly of 
such reasoning. Was it not his most sacred duty to marry and 
have heirs, in order to continue the long and glorious line of 
the Pfeilhofens ? A Ffeilhofen had no right to bury himself in 
seclusion. And, moreover, he must make a brilliant marriage 
that would secure for him the alliance of other influential 
houses — a marriage in every way more brilliant than a union 
with his beautiful but portionless cousin would have been. 

"But I know of no other woman, I care for no other," he 
exclaimed helplessly, when the argument had been presented to 
him. And verily it seemed to him impossible that he should 
live by the side of another woman. life without Hedwig 
would scarcely be life at all. 

" Go out into the world and seek for a bride," she had said 
imperiously. " Form an alliance that will raise the house yet 
farther. There is no connection, even a royal one, to which 
the Pfeilhofens may not aspire. Make your choice among the 
wealthiest and highest-born maidens of the land." 

" But you are the fairest," he said again. 

" Tis not for you that I am fair," she answered drily. And 
in truth Hedwig had a second equally strong motive for refus- 
ing Othmar's suit. The weak and vacillating character of her 
cousin had no charm for this proud and headstrong girl, whose 
heart had long been given to another, Wolfram von Winkelried, 
the scion of an ancient but impoverished house. No acknow- 
ledgment of love had as yet passed between them, and there 
seemed small prospect of an ultimate union ; but youth is ever 
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sanguine, so Hedwig hoped and waited, feeling it impossible 
to wed another so long as Wolfram was free. How long she 
might have waited is a question she was never called upon to 
decide, for it was decided for her by Fate on the day when she 
learned that her lover had, surrendering to his father's desire, 
betrothed himself to another wealthier maiden. 

Othmar, meanwhile, still undecided, and smarting under 
the mortification of Hedwig's refusal, met with an accident 
which in one moment altered the tenor of both their 
lives. 

Being out hunting one day in the forest near Castle 
Pfeilhofen, he was attacked by a furious mother boar accom- 
panied by her two cubs, while his weapons were out of reach 
and his huntsmen out of hearing. On the tree beside which 
he was standing at the moment of the unexpected attack, was 
suspended a wooden crucifix, and in the flurry and trepidation 
of the moment he breathed the vow which had been lying 
dormant in his mind ever since his cousin's refusal, swearing 
to abandon the world and take the cowl if he were saved. By 
what seemed almost like a miracle, two of his dogs rushed up 
at that moment, and with their assistance he killed the boar. 

On reaching home, Othmar's first act was to seek out his 
cousin and tell her of his danger and of his vow. Hedwig felt 
a blank despair come over her as she listened, for the fulfil- 
ment of his vow meant nothing less than the extinction of the 
family. Were both their lives, then, to be a failure? Was 
there really no means of saving the Pfeilhofen name from 
extinction ? Yes, there was one way ; but for a moment she 
almost doubted her own courage to accomplish it, so exceed- 
ingly distasteful was it to her fastidious spirit. It was sharpest 
agony to have irrevocably to renounce that dream of happiness 
that had become part of her being ; it was deepest degradation 
to think of herself as tied for life to a man whom she could 
neither love nor admire. But she knew her personal influence 
over Othmar to be unlimited, and that for her sake alone he 
would be willing to break his rashly uttered vow. Was it not 
her manifest duty to save the family from extinction ? And surely 
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upon her rather than upon her weak, helpless cousin devolved 
the responsibility of worthily representing the Pfeilhofen name. 
Love had failed her, but that was no reason why ambition 
should be renounced. 

These conclusions were quickly put into practice, and 
Othmar, in the delirium of his happiness at Hedwig's 
unexpected surrender, suffered his vacillating conscience to 
be lulled into silence, each tardy scruple as it awoke being 
stifled anew by the ingenious arguments and yet more by the 
dexterously administered caresses of his beautiful cousin. 

So they were married, and within a year twins, boy and girl, 
were born to the young couple; but this eagerly expected 
event did not bring all the anticipated joy. It was generally 
understood among the neighbours, that the event had been 
unduly hastened by some agitation or fright occasioned to the 
young mother, and it was further rumoured that this fright had 
in some way been connected with the Herons' Tower, standing 
on the island by the little lake at the end of the park. It was 
there that Hedwig had suddenly been taken ill two months 
before the expected term, and there, upon the selfsame couch 
formerly occupied by the beautiful Zelmira, she had given 
birth to Luitgard and her brother. Both children were ex- 
tremely delicate ; the girl survived, but the boy lived only for a 
few hours. Hedwig never recovered her health, but became a 
confirmed invalid for life ; nor had she another child to replace 
the son she had lost 

Under these circumstances, it was unavoidable that one of 
two things should happen. Either the bereaved mother would 
take to her heart the one child that remained, and love her 
with all the more yearning tenderness because of the terrible 
price she had cost ; or else something akin to loathing would 
take the place of affection. 

With Hedwig it was the latter which occurred. From 
the moment when they told her that the boy was dead she 
could scarcely bear the sight of the girl ; and as years passed 
on, and no other son was given her, there grew up in 
the mother's heart some feeling too active to be called 
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indifference, too passive to be called hatred, and for which, 
perhaps, resentment would have been the most fitting expression. 
Was it for this pitiable result that Hedwig had renounced all 
chances of happiness, and tied herself down to an unloved 
husband? She had sacrificed herself for the glory of the 
Pfeilhofen name, and lo ! the Pfeilhofen name was no better 
off for the sacrifice than if Othmar had taken the cowl The 
name would die with him, and the family escutcheon be broken 
on his grave as the last of the Pfeilhofen race. 

Such were the circumstances which shed a cold blight over 
Luitgard's childhood, and thus it came about that her concep- 
tion of the word "mother" was that of some awful distant 
deity, whose will was law, whose decrees were irrevocable, but 
whose heart was ice. 

Othmar himself, though he loved the delicate, fair-haired 
child, loved her in a secret, almost guilty fashion, which 
brought little brightness to Luitgard's solitary childhood. It 
was almost as though he felt himself disloyal to Hedwig by 
admitting to himself that he loved his daughter. The house, 
which in former times had been gay and lively, sank gradually 
into the dead repose of a cloister. The gates, now so seldom 
opened to admit a visitor, grew rusty about the locks and 
hinges ; the paths, so seldom trodden save by Luitgard's tiny 
feet, were covered with grass and dead leaves ; the water in the 
old moat dried slowly up, and flakes of moss grew upon the 
steps which led to the entrance door. 

So while her mother 'passed her days in a darkened 
chamber, and her father divided his time between music and 
hunting, Luitgard for companionship had but the choice of her 
canvas ancestors on the walls, or of her marble ancestors in 
the family vault. 

Twice a week an aged priest came from the neighbouring 
village to say mass and at the same time to instruct Luitgard 
in history and catechism. This, together with reading and 
writing, which she had learned from Bitterbalg, and needle 
work from old Walpurga the housekeeper, composed the sum 
of Luitgard's knowledge. Likewise once a year the dowager 
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countess, Othmar's mother, would come from the Residenz, 
fully three days' journey, in a lumbering yellow chariot, in order 
to spend what she termed " a month's penance " in the country. 
With these exceptions, Luitgard never saw another face nor 
heard another voice but those of her parents and of the 
servants, grey and wrinkled men and women, grown old in the 
service of the Pfeilhofen family. • 

In winter the unswept paths were so deep with snow that 
she seldom was able to leave the house ; but in summer time 
she was free to roam unchecked from morn to eve through 
the large, neglected park, till she could have found each turn 
blindfolded or in the dark. But her favourite haunt was the 
vicinity of the Heronry, where on a little island, surrounded by 
a surface of sullen green water, stood the gloomy, half-ruined 
old building that went by the name of the Reihersthurm^ or 
Herons' Tower. 



CHAPTER II 
KUNIBERT'S DEATHDAY 

WHEN old Bitterbalg's long-winded stories had at length 
come to an end, and he had hobbled off in pursuit of 
some domestic duties, Luitgard remained rooted to the spot, 
plunged in deep and perplexing thought She was standing 
by the open window, but though her eyes rested on the scene 
without, she did not see how the golden sunshine was gilding 
and adorning all things in nature, from the little white pebbles 
on the gravel walk to the young buds on the old horse- 
chestnut trees ; she did not hear how the birds were calling to 
each other in the ecstasy of reawakened love ; she did not 
even listen to her own little bird, which from its wicker cage 
suspended on the ivy creeper was making its first attempt at a 
weak, uncertain chirrup. Her thoughts were all with her dead 
brother, and her mind was busy painting out the picture of 
what might have been had Castle Pfeilhofen been celebrating 
his ninth birthday to-day. 

" How handsome, how brave, how clever Kuni would have 
been, and how I should have loved him ! I might have been 
allowed to drink his health to-day ; and perhaps " (this more 
doubtfully) "I might have stroked his pony if it were not 
too big ; and perhaps " — But no— she broke off these pleas- 
ing reveries with a start. " It would not have been like that 
at all ; for if Kuni had lived then it would have been I who 
would have died, and who would now be lying in that little 
black case." 

Poor child ! It did not even occur to her to think that there 
might have been room enough in that large, dreary castle for 

14 
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both brother and sister, and in a mother's heart sufficient lore 
for two children. She had as yet far too little self-assertion to 
have expected any gifts or pleasure because it was her birthday, 
but nevertheless she was conscious to-day of a greater void in 
her life, a stronger yearning than usual for someone to love 
her. 

From amid the accompanying chorus of birds' voices other 
sounds detached themselves presently, floating upwards to 
Luitgard as she stood by the window. The room where she 
was standing was just above the music chamber where stood 
the old spinnet. It was her father who was playing, and 
letting herself be drawn by the soft, seductive tones, never 
heard without delight, she glided down the turret stairs and 
entered the room on tiptoe. Othmar looked up with a smile 
and a careless nod as his little daughter entered. 

" I have no time for you now, child," he said, hastily but not 
unkindly, laying one hand on her head, while the other still 
ran over the keys. 

"I shall be quiet," said Luitgard, "I shall listen." And 
for some minutes she stood immovable, drinking in with 
dreamy enjoyment the sounds which her father alone had 
the secret of wringing from the well-worn keys of the old 
spinnet. 

The walls of this room were hung round with portraits of 
the unmarried daughters of the house of Pfeilhofen, those 
that had not been wedded, or had died in early youth. 
Luitgard loved to examine and to speculate upon these vanished 
relatives ; but the one which interested her most hung straight 
above the spinnet. It represented a young girl in the German 
costume of the middle of the seventeenth century, seated before 
this very same instrument, with her hands on the keys. The 
face, which was half turned over her shoulder at an angle of 
peculiar grace, showed a pair of dark blue eyes, with a look of 
melancholy, almost of wildness in them, and the corners of the 
small mouth had a despondent droop. The jewels on her neck 
and arms, the mother-of-pearl keys of the spinnet, even the notes 
of music on the sheet before her, were painted with an almost 
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pre-Raphaelite minuteness, but the painter had found only 
room for one verse of the song which she was supposed to be 
singing. The words — 

"Oh, have you seen my own true love? 
Oh, have you seen him ride 
Upon a charger milky white, 
His falchion by his side?" 

were clearly visible on the painted sheet, and on a scroll above 
her head was inscribed — 

Leonora von Pfeilhofen, 
Born 1640 ; died 1659. 

" Father," whispered Luitgard, during a pause in the music, 
" what is that you are playing ? I have never heard it before." 

" I have been trying to make out that old thing," he said, 
smiling half impatiently as he pointed to the picture above 
the spinnet " Provoking that only six bars of the music are 
here. I have been working at it for half an hour at least, but I 
cannot get it to my mind " — and again, after touching off what 
was visible of the song, Othmar relapsed into some wandering 
improvisations of his own. 

" Yes, what a pity there is not more of it," said Luitgard. 
" I should like to know the rest of the words." 

"It is not the words that I am seeking," said Othmar 
wearily. " But I cannot make out whether the whole of it is 
to be played in a minor key, or whether it changes into the 
major later on." 

" Father," she said again, some minutes later, " father, now 
I know why Leonora was so unhappy. Bitterbalg told me 
all about it" 

But Othmar only frowned impatiently at the interruption, 
and showed no feeling for the luckless Leonora's sufferings. 
His interest in his forefathers was of a purely musical nature, 
and to his mind, had he dared to speak the truth, by far the 
most noteworthy man of the race had been a certain Oswald 
von Pfeilhofen in the sixteenth century, who had composed a 
whole volume of religious chants and a particularly fine requiem 
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mass. His daughter was making him lose the thread of his 
inspirations by her childish prattle, so he said fretfully — 

"Go away, child, to your grandmother; I have no further 
time for you just now. I must practise this modulation, and 
presently Gottschalk will, I fear, — that is, I hope, — be coming 
with a report from the forest. So go away, child ; go away." 

And Luitgard went away, her head still full of the dead 
Leonora's story and her ears still filled with the music as she 
walked down the corridor to her grandmother's room. 

The dowager countess — upright, carefully dressed, and in an 
excellent temper with herself and the world — was seated in a 
deep window embrasure busied with some elaborate piece of 
feminine handiwork. 

" Kiss me, child, but mind you do not crush my ruffles," 
was her greeting to Luitgard. " Tut, tut, that will do ! It would 
be a pity if they were spoiled ; the dear duke is never tired of 
admiring their cut! Oh! he understands dress, the grand- 
duke," and the dowager countess, having smoothed her frills 
with loving care, returned to the marshalling of her needle and 
embroidery silk. 

" So Bitterbalg has been puzzling your head with more of 
those silly tales," she observed disapprovingly, when Luitgard 
reported the story she had just heard. "Well, well, there was 
a time when I was mistress of this house, and then Bitterbalg 
had less to say than he has now." 

" But I like the story. How brave poor Leonora must have 
been!" 

"Or how foolish," said the dowager, with an airy but 
cultivated laugh. " It would have been more sensible if she 
had married Konrad and lived comfortably to the natural end 
of her life." 

"Grandmother," resumed Luitgard presently, "this even- 
ing when we go downstairs I shall show you Wilibald and 
Konrad on the family tree, and how the branch breaks off after 
Konrad's name." 

"No thank you, my child," laughed the old lady, with a 
pretty little mock shudder. "I never could endure that 
2 
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musty old tree up there. None but a Pfeilhofen would have 
had the harebrained idea of painting his pedigree on a ceiling, 
for everyone to see the ages of his wife and daughters. It is 
lucky that the hall is so high that it cannot possibly be read 
without danger of dislocation to the neck. Besides, there are 
fully more cobwebs growing on it than coats of arms. Cobwebs 
on a ceiling I What can Bitterbalg be about ? Well, well, there 
was a time when I was mistress of the house, and there were 
no cobwebs then ! Ha I How gay the place used to be ! How 
the horses pranced and pawed the ground before the house ! 
How the music used to re-echo in the halls! I made a 
ballroom of Castle Pfeilhofen ; your mother has turned it into 
a tomb. I could not stand it for more than a month at a time, 
and that only as penance for my sins. It will be like getting 
out of the grave when I roll away in the carriage to-morrow." 

Luitgard had been standing till now immovable beside her 
grandmother's chair, following with her eyes the movements 
of the dowager's nimble fingers, and watching the flash of 
her rings as she worked. She now came a step nearer and 
suddenly flung her arms round the dowager's neck. 

" Grandmother 1 " she cried, " do not go away and leave me 
alone!" 

"Tut, tut, what is this?" said the countess, somewhat 
flurried at the danger to her frills. " Leave you alone ? As 
if you could be alone, with a father and mother to take care of 
you ! A fine thing indeed it would be if I were not to be 
back at the Residenz on Easter Day for the court reception ! 
For what would I have ordered my new brocade* I wonder? 
And what would the dear grand-duke say were I not there to 
break an Easter egg with him as usual?" 

Luitgard did not say a word further ; she withdrew her arm 
from her grandmother's neck as suddenly as she had placed 
it there, and remained standing silently by the table. The 
good-natured dowager seemed vaguely aware of some change 
in her granddaughter, for she hastened to add — 

" But I shall come back again next year, you know. When 
I have been gay and wicked for eleven months I do not mind 
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. being dull and pious again for once by way of a change. And 
a year is not a long time, child, though a month sometimes is," 
she added, with a sigh. " Come, child," she went on a little 
later, desirous of changing the subject, as Luitgard still remained 
silent and irresponsive. " Would you like to have some of my 
chocolate pastilles ? I. got them from the dear duke. And here 
is a bobbin of pink embroidery silk which I do not require, as 
the colour is too pale. And by and by you must show me 
that pretty bird which you have got in the cage before your 
window. It is beginning to sing, is it not ? " 

At this Luitgard looked up and smiled. 

" Is it not pretty, grandmother ? I found it under the very 
last chestnut tree in the avenue. It must have fallen out of its 
nest, I think. I am going to love it so and keep it all my life." 

" And what is its name ? " 

" I think I should like to call it Leonora. And oh, grand- 
mother, do you think it will get to know its name and eat out 
of my hand some day ? " 

Before the dowager had been able to hazard an opinion, the 
heavy oaken ^door was pushed open and Bitterbalg looked in. 

"The gracious countess desires to see Countess Luitgard," 
he announced, after having first cast a critical glance over the 
group before him — the light and airy grandmother, the pale and 
serious granddaughter, here engaged in talk. 

This moment was to Luitgard the most terrible one in the 
whole day : her eyes seemed to grow larger and her lips tighter 
as she turned and followed Bitterbalg. 

Once only in the course of the twenty-four hours was she 
summoned to her mother's room, to go through the ceremony 
of putting her lips to the ivory white hand which was extended 
towards her and of answering a few conventional questions ere 
being dismissed again with a formal gesture. She was always 
conscious of a sense of relief when, the doors being closed 
behind her, she knew that for another twenty-four hours she 
was free from the gaze of those terribly clear blue eyes, which, 
even in the most indifferent glance swept oyer her, seemed to 
read the bottom of her very heart. 
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The room was darkened with curtains of faded green silk, 
which shed a sort of ghastly light over everything. The oak- 
panelled walls were bare save for a single large painting 
hanging there alone with a wreath of dead flowers at its base. 
This painting represented a new-born infant swaddled in costly 
laces and stretched upon a satin pillow. The closed eyes and 
waxen pallor of the face showed that the picture had been 
painted after death. On a scroll below, surmounted by the 
crown and arms of the Pfeilhofens, were inscribed the 
words — 

" Kunibert von Pfeilhofen : Bom ioth April 1721 ; died 
10th April 1 721." 

In this whole large room there was nothing which struck the 
attention like that picture on the wall. The spirit of that dead 
baby seemed to hover over the place. 

"Who is there? Is it Luitgard?" asked a clear, cold 
voice, which pronounced the words with a sort of frosty 
distinctness. 

On a deep-seated arm-chair, with its back turned to the 
window, sat the invalid countess, wrapped from head to foot in 
costly dinging shawls of deep black hue. Little else could be 
distinguished in the uncertain green light save the waves of 
her lustreless ashen-blonde hair, a pair of piercing blue eyes, 
and the large miniature brooch that clasped the shawl round 
her throat A closer examination would have shown that 
this ivory miniature was the exact reproduction of the paint- 
ing on the wall. There was the same dead baby's face, the 
same emblazoned arms, even the same inscription on a tiny 
scroll. 

" Is that a blue ribbon at your waist ? " asked the countess, 
as soon as the formal greeting had been gone through. 

Luitgard mechanically untied the ribbon, scarcely even 
wondering why she was to do so. 

" Do you not know that this is the anniversary of Kunibert's 
death ? I can see no colours to-day." 

" I — I forgot,' 1 faltered Luitgard, with a blush of shame. 

The day that Kuni died was the day on which she was born, 
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but it seemed to Luitgard quite natural that it should be a day 
of mourning and not of rejoicing. 

"That will do," said her mother, with a gesture of dismissal 
" No — stay a moment," as Luitgard rather hastily reached the 
door. " Is that a bird which you have in a cage before your 
window ? " 

"Yes." 

" I can stand no bird's song in this house. Its unseemly 
twitterings disturbed me this morning while I was reading the 
dead psalms. Let it fly — do you understand ? " 

The blood mounted to Luitgard's face. For a minute she 
stood rooted to the spot, while a thousand eloquent appeals 
seemed thronging to her lips, and yet all she managed to 
utter was — 

"May I not keep it?" 

" I told you to let it fly," said the countess, in the same 
measured and painfully distinct tone of command. "Do 
you not understand ? " 

"Yes." 

Luitgard shut the door and went straight to her own room. 
Here, without any hesitation, she walked to the window, took 
down the cage, and opened its wicker door. She neither 
kissed nor stroked the little bird to say farewell to it; she 
seemed to be acting as though still under her mother's eye. 
The bird, rendered awkward and cramped by captivity, did not 
immediately fly off. Luitgard took up a piece of stick and 
pushed it almost roughly off its perch, until at last it fluttered 
out into the sunshine. Her lips were very tightly closed as 
she watched the departure of the bird which she had meant to 
k,eep all her life ; but there were no tears in her eyes. 

When the bird had quite disappeared, she left the house and 
ran as fast as she could through the park, never drawing 
breath until she had reached the spot where on a little island, 
in the midst of a stagnant pond, stood the solitary grey 
building that went by the name of the Herons' Tower, only 
to be reached by means of a rustic wooden bridge fast falling 
into decay. 
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It was always to this place that Luitgard came when any 
storm had shaken the monotony of her dreary existence; a 
child of silence and solitude, she loved to carry her joys and 
her griefs to hidden places, there to brood over them unseen. 
There were no witnesses here save the moss-grown statues and 
the stiff, immovable herons perching on the topmost branches 
of surrounding pine trees, yet Luitgard dashed her hand 
almost fiercely across her cheek as she felt a warm, heavy drop 
steal down it. In some indistinct way she told herself that 
since she had been too weak to fight for the bird she cherished, 
at least she should be too proud to weep over its fate ; then, 
feeling impelled to hide herself and her grief yet more securely 
from all possibility of observation, she crossed over on to the 
island, and threw herself down in the flowery grass surrounding 
the lonely tower. 

It was not often Luitgard ventured across the bridge, whose 
rotting boards were scarcely safe even for her light weight; 
being, moreover, overgrown with slimy green moss that made 
footing insecure, and with several large gaping holes at places 
where a board had fallen in. But excitement to-day over- 
powered all other feelings, and having reached this secure 
hiding-place, she pulled off her hat and let the wind blow on 
her face ; for she was flushed and heated, still half wondering 
at herself for having, even for a moment, ventured to question 
her mother's command. That tremulous " May I not keep it ? " 
appeared to her now as an act of insane rebellion, which she 
had dared to perpetrate she scarcely knew how. Confused 
thoughts and yearnings were heaving in her heart. Oh, why 
had Kuni been so cruel as to die ? Why was it not she who 
was lying in that little black case to which Bitterbalg was so 
f&nd of alluding? 

But by and bye the peaceful calm of the place began to 
steal over her, and the burning grief of half an hour ago 
seemed already a far-off thing; and now, as the fresh April 
breeze streamed over her face, roughing the plaits of her fair 
flaxen hair, it seemed to Luitgard all at once as though 
countless eyes were looking up at her from out the grass. The 
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wind had blown the blades asunder, and myriads of patient 
purple eyes were fixed upon her. With a cry of pleasure she 
threw herself upon them — 

" Violets ! the first violets ! " 

She clutched at them, she tore them up, filling her hat and 
the skirt of her dress with the perfumed flower-heads. How 
many there were of them, more than enough to make quite a 
thick wreath like those that hung in the chapel ! 

Luitgard paused in her violet-gathering and passed her hand 
across her forehead as she often did when thinking. An 
idea had suddenly entered her head. Why should she not 
make the violets into a wreath which might hang, not in the 
chapel, but at the foot of Kunibert's picture ? The old flowers 
were long since faded, and how lucky it was she had that bobbin 
of pink silk in her pocket Yes, she would do it — the wreath 
should be her birthday offering to Kunibert. 

In the engrossing occupation of violet-binding Luitgard 
spent an almost happy afternoon. The construction of the 
heavy garland was no easy task for nine-year old fingers, but 
the intensity of desire bestowed strength to overcome all diffi- 
culties. Hours flew quickly by, and only the lengthening 
shadows of the tall pine trees encircling the outer edge of the 
pond gave notice of approaching evening. No sound was to 
be heard but the occasional faint rustle of Luitgard's white 
dress and now and then the leap of a frog from off the bank into 
the water. Sometimes, too, one of the sentinel herons, em- 
boldened by her immobility, would swoop down on to the grass, 
not twenty yards from where she sat, to carry off something in 
its beak, some grub or lizard presumably, to be leisurely 
swallowed with much apparent enjoyment 

The sun had already sunk quite low, and the pine-tree stems 
were painted with ruddy bronze streaks as Luitgard rose from 
her seat on the moss-grown steps of the tower, breathing a long- 
drawn sigh of relief and satisfaction. 

"Surely, surely Kuni will be pleased," she said to herself, 
as she hastened along the arched arcades of the horse-chest- 
nut avenue. " And perhaps mamma " — She did not finish her 
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thought aloud, but some indistinct yearning, which might have 
been underlying this impulse all along, now took shape in her 
mind Might not this violet wreath prove as a sort of peace- 
offering between herself and her mother ? Might it not perhaps 
bring some milder light into those cold blue eyes before which 
she trembled? some warmth to that icy kiss, which at long 
intervals was pressed on her forehead? 

Some such vague notion floated through Luitgard's mind as, 
laden with her fragrant burden, she re-entered the house in search 
of some messenger to convey the offering to her mother's room ; 
for she never dreamt of entering it unbidden. 

She peeped into the stillroom, but old Walpurga was not 
there. 

"Bitterbalg! Bitterbalg!" she then called aloud. Her 
clear, childish voice resounded along the vaulted passages and 
came back to her in wavering echoes, but there was no other 
answer. 

She could hear the faint sound of her father's spinnet in the 
distance, and still it was Leonora's song that he played; but 
she did not think of disturbing him again. 

Slowly on tiptoe she stole down the long gallery which led 
to her mother's room, and paused at the door. 

The door was ajar, for old Walpurga had but lately entered 
it, and was now engaged in the inner dressing cabinet, dusting 
the shelves and putting medicine phials into order. 

Luitgard, peeping in, saw only her mother slumbering in her 
arm-chair, which now was turned towards the window. The 
yellow light streaming in from the casement fell straight upon 
the invalid's countenance, showing it, in repose, softer and 
younger looking than Luitgard had ever seen it before. The 
stem folds of that marble brow were now all relaxed, the cold- 
ness of the pale blue eyes hidden away 'neath the shrouding 
lids ; while round the mouth, usually so hard and stern, there 
played something almost like a smile — the smile, it might have 
been, of a happy mother who holds a beloved child in her arms. 

Oh sweet deceiver, sleep, who sometimes thus gives us back 
our lost treasures for brief fleeting moments ; and yet no deceiver, 
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for is not the belief of possession while it lasts identical with 
possession itself? — the bliss we enjoy during the short ecstasy 
of a dream as real as the agony which returns with the moment 
of waking ? 

Luitgard, unable to guess at the cause, could only see that 
her mother looked softer, fairer, and sweeter than she had 
ever beheld her in waking moments. Such a mother might 
love her, she told herself; such a mother could never look at 
her with that freezing coldness of gaze ; those smiling lips could 
not speak hard, cruel words ; and, emboldened by these thoughts, 
she crept softly into the room. Suppose she were to hang up 
the violet wreath under Kunibert's picture, where her mother 
could see it on waking ? And a moment later she was carrying 
out her ambitious project. 

The picture hung almost out of her reach, and the wreath 
was heavy and unwieldy ; but there was a high tapestry chair 
alongside, and so, cautiously moving it to the place required, 
Luitgard prepared to fasten her offering. 

The withered garland of last year's roses was removed, and 
fell rustling to the ground, the bleached petals flying into dust 
How much fitter to adorn the beloved image were these sweet 
purple flowers, redolent of perfume and fresh with dew. No 
wonder that Luitgard felt a little justifiable pride as she admired 
her handiwork, and her heart beat fast with joyful anticipation 
as she scrambled down again from her seat. 

Might not, oh, might not her mother perhaps be softened 
into recalling the sentence of banishment pronounced on the 
bird? Luitgard felt sure that she would find it again, for she 
had seen it settle on a low shrub near the moat, and with its 
clipped wings it could not have flown very far. 

Moving incautiously in her excitement, the chair slipped 
against the polished oak floor, and the countess awoke. 

"Who is here?" she called; for the deep shadows which 
enveloped that side of the room where Luitgard was standing, 
showed only confused outlines but no colour. 

" It is I, mother," said Luitgard, moving within the circle of 
yellow daylight, and using the unwonted name almost bravely. 
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"Luitgard, you here!" Hartily roused to full consciousness as 
yet, the tone betrayed more astonishment than anger, and Luit- 
gard was still too much under the influence of excitement to 
feel the customary awe of her mother. Eagerly she cried out — 

" Yes, it is I, mother ! I brought a fresh wreath of flowers 
for Kuniberfs picture. I made it myself all by myself — no- 
body helped me — and I thought — I thought" — 

She stood now close to her mother's arm-chair, and the 
rays of the departing sun streaming through the narrow 
window touched her head, turning her fair hair into a golden 
halo. The two little white hands were tightly clasped 
together and the blue eyes very wide open. Unconsciously, 
she was pleading her cause more eloquently than any other 
could have done for her; unbeknown to herself, she was 
urging her right to a mother's love, for her place in a mother's 
heart. And who knows whether she might not have won 
the day, have "carried by storm the heart she was besieging? 
Who knows what might have been ? It wanted but a word 
more, a single touch, to break down that unnatural barrier; 
one moment more, and mother and daughter might have been 
locked in each other's arms, henceforth to be no more divided 
— but it was not to be. 

And that it all turned differently was nobody's fault — not 
the fault of the innocent child, who had gathered the flowers 
in ignorant unconsciousness; scarcely the fault of the un- 
fortunate woman, who had allowed her grief to jaundice her 
feelings and pervert her reason. It was nobody's fault at all, 
or at least it was only the fault of the violets. If instead of 
these treacherous, deceitful flowers the wreath had been woven 
of sober ivy, or even of humble daisies, it would have been 
strong enough to bind together two human hearts ; but, being 
violets, they only made the estrangement more complete, the 
breach more unfathomable. 

For a full minute Hedwig gazed at her daughter in amaze- 
ment, hardly recognising her in this totally new and un- 
expected light ; then in a low, uncertain voice, quite unlike the 
frosty precision of her usual tones, she began — 
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" A wreath for Kunibert's picture. And you made it your 
self, you say ? Is it really " — Then breaking off suddenly, 
a violent shudder passed over her frame, and she added in a 
shriller key — 

"What perfume is that I smell? — what flowers are those 
you brought ? " And she craned her neck forward, trying to 
distinguish the details of the wreath which hung black and 
opaque against the carved picture frame. 

"They are violets — the first violets," said Luitgard 
wonderingly. 

"Violets!" The invalid's voice grew sharp and strained. 
"Unfortunate child, where did you gather them?" 

"I — found them in the grass near the Herons' Tower," 
faltered Luitgard, now thoroughly scared, but rooted to the 
spot from sheer terror. 

"Near the Herons' Tower! Good God! And you dare 
hang these cursed flowers by my Kunibert's picture ! Cruel, 
impious child! Do you want to remind me of all I have 
suffered ? " And with delirious energy she found strength to 
rise to her feet and drag down the heavy garland from the 
nail where it hung. "Go away — go away," she continued, 
standing in front of the picture and holding out an arm as 
though to defend her dead baby against an enemy. " Leave 
me, I say." 

The countess tottered and then fell back exhausted in her 
arm-chair, and old Walpurga rushed in, to find her mistress 
in a dead swoon. 

It was weeks before she recovered from this attack, and 
months before she would consent to see her daughter's face 
again. 

"You must have been mad, child," said Othmar, **to 
have thought of bringing violets to your mother ! Violets of 
all flowers! and of all places gathered at the Herons' 
Tower!" 

"But why? I don't understand," stammered poor Luit- 
gard. 

"Why?" said Othmar. "Why, because that spot is the 
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scene of our misfortune; because the evil genius of the 
Pfeilhofens lives within those walls; because it was 
there' 1 — But here he broke off, as though regretting 
having said so much. 

Luitgard was far too much cowed by this time to venture 
to ask what an evil genius was, and how her father knew that 
it lived in the Herons' Tower; but these allusions sank deep 
into her mind, to be often pondered over. 

" Violets ! " said the dowager, in airy consternation. " Why, 
child, do you not know that your mother cannot stand 
the sight or the scent of a single violet, let alone a whole 
regiment of them? Everyone has got a pet aversion, and 
violets just happen to be hers. Now, my chief aversion is 
new-mown hay; that is why I cannot bear to live in the 
country." 

"Violets!" muttered old Bitterbalg, while sweeping away 
the disgraced flowers down the corridor, removing the last 
traces of them with an energy as vicious as though directed 
against a swarm of poisonous vermin. "Violets indeed! 
I think your graciousness might be contented with one death 
in the family caused by violets, and not seek to murder the 
countess mother as well ! " 

Luitgard attempted no further self -justification. Since 
everybody was agreed in regarding her as a criminal, she 
began to think that she must be so indeed, only she did not 
know the name of her crime. 

Next morning she found a little heap of bloody feathers 
lying near the moat — all that remained of her cherished bird 
— and at her next visit to the Herons' Tower she discovered 
that the bridge connecting the island with the rest of the park 
had been removed by her father's orders. Henceforth she 
was cut off from the spot as utterly as though it had been 
an island in the Pacific. Often she used to stand on the 
opposite shore gazing wistfully across at the sombre grey 
tower, which year by year grew more weather-beaten and 
ruinous; but eight whole years were destined to elapse ere 
Luitgard had again an opportunity of revisiting the island. 



CHAPTER III 
DELIUS 

LUITGARD had reached her seventeenth year when an 
event took place which shook to its very foundations 
the calm monotony of her life. Until then the years had 
passed unnoticed and unmarked by outward change, to all 
appearance one exactly like the other. Sometimes the snow 
lay a little longer, or occasionally the summer thunderstorms 
were unusually violent; but that was all Her father seemed 
to grow busier every day, and her mother more of a confirmed 
invalid. Bitterbalg was shorter than ever in speech and more 
reproachful in tone. Year by year, and almost day by day, 
the old man mentally followed the progress of Count 
Kuniberf s development had he but lived. It was always, 
"Ah, Count Kunibert would have been taking his fencing 
lesson," or else, " Maybe he would have killed his first boar." 
The only thing which would put the old man into perfect 
good-humour, and make him forget Count Kunibert for a time, 
was when Luitgard asked leave to look at the collection of 
seals which were his special pride. He liked to make a favour 
of so doing, and Sunday afternoons was the only time con- 
sidered good enough for this aristocratic species of entertain- 
ment. 
Left thus to herself, it was not strange that Luitgard should 
\> brood over the stories of the past and grow more familiar with 

the names of her ancestors than with those of the people 
about her. What wonder ? They lived for her, and had lived for 
her ever since she could remember ; the air seemed full of their 
voices, the very stones talked aloud of them. Their deeds were 
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recorded in marble or granite, and their faces were painted on 
canvas. They spoke to her in her night-dreams ; they hovered 
round her in her day-dreams, nodding and whispering and laugh- 
ing or weeping in the breezes that swept the old trees that had 
seen it all. Here it was that her ancestor Gunther had been 
killed by a fall from his horse ; there, beside that very tree, her 
great-grandfather Wilibald had plighted his troth to his second 
wife. Their names could even now be descried cut side by 
side in the shining bark. She was of their very blood, a Pfeil- 
hofen from both sides of the house. Small wonder, therefore, if, 
brooding over these tales, the child should grow up dreamy and 
silent; that in this enforced loneliness her soul grew deep 
and her nature intense. 

Gradually, as she passed into maidenhood, a new phase 
crept over her. The society of her dead forefathers seemed no 
longer sufficient. Vague, uneasy questions as to whether life 
held any other meaning than what she had yet discovered in 
it, filled her mind. Strange, unknown sensations would make 
her heart throb when no cause of excitement was visible, or 
bring tears to her eyes when she knew of no reason why she 
should weep. " What is it ? — what is it ? " she would ask her- 
self wonderingly. 

It was nothing but the repressed instinct of love, cut off 
from its natural outlet, and now panting and suffocating for 
an object whereon to lavish itself. She went about her usual 
ways unconscious of the brooding fire within her, conscious 
only of a strange dreamy yearning, of a thirst which she knew 
not how to quench, dimly guessing that somewhere in the 
world the remedy must exist, but knowing not where to seek 
it 

Luitgard had grown very beautiful in these years, but her 
beauty was not of the kind which could ever take the world by 
storm, its peculiar character and almost super-refinement of 
type made it of that kind which must always remain caviare to 
the general The face, though exquisitely youthful in its out- 
lines, had neither the bloom nor the roundness of early youth ; 
the complexion was of a flawless pallor, without a shade of 
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colour on the cheek, the lips but faintly crimson, the hair 
of that rare pallid fairness that painters have sometimes 
been bold enough to call green, and which looked as though 
sunlight filtered through tremulous green foliage was for ever 
playing about its silky coils. The figure was gracefully moulded 
and elastic in motion, but in its very elasticity there was a 
trailing languor characterising her every gesture and move- 
ment. 

Why was Luitgard so pale? Was it because the narrow, 
deep-set windows of Castle Pfeilhofen let in so little sunlight? 
Because the old trees in the park cast such a heavy shade on 
the neglected paths ? Or was it another sort of sunshine she 
lacked? 

Deprived of natural affection, her heart might have been 
likened to a receptacle filled with combustible material, there 
allowed to accumulate unnoticed, and which perforce must be 
struck into flame by the very first spark that approached it. 
Whose hand would throw this spark ? Ah ! who would throw 
it? It was upon this chance that hung the weal or woe of 
Luitgard's life, her happiness or her misery. 

There came a day in April which brought the answer to this 
question. 

The seventeenth anniversary of Luitgard's birthday had been 
preceded by an unusually stormy night, one of those fierce, 
unbridled storms which usually come to us in March, and 
which from being delayed, only come with greater violence at 
last. 

As always, the 10th of April was a black day at Castle 
Pfeilhofen, the mourning for the dead heir having in nowise 
been lightened as years passed on. The chapel walls .were 
all draped in sable hangings, and a requiem mass had been 
celebrated there earlier in the day. 

" Graf Kunibert would no doubt have received his first gun 
to-day," remarked Bitterbalg, as Luitgard opened the front 
door to escape the sense of oppression which brooded over 
the house. 

The frantic violence of last night's wind had now subsided 
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to a gentle moaning among the trees, like a penitent weeping 
over yesterday's crimes. And verily there was cause for weep- 
ing here ; for had not the unkind storm, in its senseless fury, 
destroyed every beautiful thing upon which it had been able 
to lay hands ? The spring had been an early one, and but 
yesterday morning the fruit trees had been glorious with a 
wealth of blossoms, white and pink and delicately lilac. But 
their glory had vanished over night ; pink and white petals 
lay strewn all over the gravel, or had been caught up in the 
meshes of rank growing grass. 

And even stronger things had fallen a prey to this short-lived 
outbreak of fury, for here, right across Luitgard's path, lay a 
broken-off branch of horse-chestnut upon which the gummy 
glistening buds were beginning to unclose, and there, a 
little farther on, was a nest with broken eggs on the 
ground 

It was towards the Heronry that Luitgard bent her steps 
to-day, and, as she approached the place, she was conscious of 
noticing every detail of the surroundings with a sort of mag- 
netic distinctness. It was almost as though she were seeing 
the spot for the first time, an instinct perhaps, or the presenti- 
ment of some great event about to break in on her life. The 
uneasy feeling of nameless yearning was weighing her down 
more oppressively than usual to-day, maybe only the result 
of having lain awake most of the previous night listening to 
the wind howling round the turret where she slept. " What 
can it be?" she vaguely questioned herself as she walked 
along. 

The Herons' Tower was so placed that it appeared in sight 
from the end of the short avenue which led to it, but not 
so the water wherewith it was surrounded ; and only on reach- 
ing the very edge of this silent pool did one become aware 
of its existence. A dense circular belt of pines made a gloomy 
frarpe to the picture. On the topmost branches of these 
lofty trees a colony of herons had once been established, and 
the few survivors that now remained of the erst flourishing 
settlement could usually be seen at most hours of the day 
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perched stiff and immovable against the blue sky, their long 
necks bowed in that deeply dejected fashion peculiar to herons. 
The ground here was perfectly flat, and between trees and 
water a gravel walk had formerly run all round the edge of 
the pond ; but it had now all but disappeared, and the wooden 
piles which formerly supported the bridge could scarcely be 
discerned in the green and slimy water. 

Often during the last eight years had Luitgard stood and 
gazed across at the tall grey tower which lay so close and yet 
so far away. For despite, or perhaps because of, the bad odour 
supposed to hover over the place,, it had for her an irresistible 
fascination, yet further enhanced by the impenetrable seclusion 
in which the tower now stood since the removal of the bridge 
eight years ago. Not only were the doors and windows kept 
locked and bolted as before, but the very island itself had 
become inaccessible, save to the frogs which lived in the 
water, and to the herons, whose food they were. The pond • 
was small and the island large in proportion, so that scarce 
twenty feet of shallow water lay between it and the mainland ; 
yet these twenty feet constituted for Luitgard an insurmount- 
able barrier, and the idea of attempting to overcome it 
never even presented itself to her mind. She was content to 
stand on the opposite shore and gaze across at the enchanted 
island, wondering what secrets were hidden away within those 
grey walls, and noting how, year by year, the statues became 
enveloped in moss and ivy, how the faded green shutters 
were more thickly swathed in spiders' webs, and how the grass 
and nettles around grew ever denser and more luxuriant 

She knew every aspect of the place at each different season ; 
how in the midsurqmer days the emerald green surface was 
transformed into a ballroom for all the dragon-flies in the 
neighbourhood, animated turquoises which rivalled the rankly 
growing forget-me-nots in intensity of hue. She marked how 
the pine cones used to be thickly strewn beneath the trees 
in autumn time, how in earliest spring the water was swarming 
with myriads of tiny black tadpoles. But it was in April that 
she best loved to come hither, in order to catch a glimpse of 
3 
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the wealth of violets over yonder in the grass. There were 
violets growing elsewhere in the park, but these were pale 
and scentless compared to those other purple flowers which 
grew so tantalisingly out of reach, and which, since that 
memorable birthday, had acquired for her the fascination of 
forbidden fruit. Sometimes the breeze would waft across a 
whiff of exquisite perfume from off the enchanted island. 
Such a whiff came to her just now as she stood at the water's 
edge. Mechanically she walked round the pond, reviewing 
the army of purple flowers which seemed to mock her from 
over the water. Suddenly she stood still with a cry of wonder, 
for the opposite side of the pond presented to-day an unwonted 
appearance. The path was interrupted at one point, for a tall 
pine tree — the largest and most ancient — felled prostrate by 
last night's storm, lay stretched across the water, forming 
a natural bridge between the island and the mainland ; for 
while its roots still partially clung to their former place in the 
soil, its summit rested on the stone steps of the building 
itself. The tree in falling had hit against one of the ivy- 
wreathed statues, which now lay broken on the ground 
alongside. 

Timidly Luitgard measured the space across the water with 
her eyes. Would she have courage to avail herself of this 
improvised bridge, seemingly placed here expressly for her 
benefit? She hesitated, for the trunk looked slippery and 
deceitful; but then the violets wafted such an intoxicating 
perfume, and twinkled their purple eyes at her so irresistibly. 
A minute more and she had walked across, and stood within 
the magic circle. 

The long-coveted flowers were once more within her reach, 
and, like a famished person seizing upon food, she threw 
herself upon them. For eight long years she had been 
condemned to fast, and now she was holding a sort of violet 
orgie, revelling in their colour, and surfeiting herself with their 
perfume. 

Luitgard's hat was very soon filled to overflowing, and yet 
the violet ranks seemed in nowise diminished. 
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"-I must return to-morrow with a basket to gather the rest," 
she reflected, as she wandered back to the house, taking care 
to cover up the flowers with a handkerchief for fear of meeting 
old Bitterbalg. 

" I must return to-day," she said to herself a little later, 
as she made the discovery that she had left her long gauntlet 
gloves lying on the island. It would never do to leave them 
to be soaked there overnight on the damp, dewy grass. 

It was late in the afternoon when Luitgard again walked 
across the prostrate pine tree. She walked quite steadily this 
time, without fear of slipping ; for experience had made her 
bolder during the two previous journeys, and she had seen 
that the rough, rounded stem afforded a firm footing, and did 
not even bend beneath her slender weight 

As she now stepped on to the island for the second time, 
she had something of the feeling of a queen taking possession 
of a newly found kingdom, and she looked around her, de- 
sirous of making or renewing acquaintance with all its objects 
and inmates ; for in her violet rapture that morning she had 
scarcely had leisure to notice other details. 

There were two doors to the tower — front and back — and 
to each of these led a flight of a dozen steps whose balustrades 
were adorned with dilapidated statues and crumbling stone 
ums placed there alternately. The vicinity of the water and 
the deep shade cast by the pines made the spot so damp that 
urns and statues were coated over almost uniformly with 
wrappings of thick green moss. It was this dampness which 
had shod the naked feet with velvet sandals, which had 
drawn velvet sleeves over bare arms, pressed velvet masks 
on stony faces ; and here and there the ivy had stepped in 
to complete scanty draperies with its luxuriant festoons. 

Luitgard passed her hand down the massive folds of the 
figure nearest to her, and stroked the velvet mantle which was 
so soft above and so hard beneath. She. vaguely wondered 
whether people in the world outside the park — for she knew, 
but as yet hardly realised, that such a world existed — ever wore 
velvet garments like those ? Then she passed on to the second 
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figure, to examine the texture of its draperies likewise, when 
her outstretched arms sank to her side in boundless surprise 
as her eyes fell straight upon a figure scarce half a dozen paces 
from where she was standing. 

It was a man who lay stretched in the grass, bedded, as it 
seemed, in a couch of purple violets, with here and there a 
clump of pale primroses among them. He was lying so that 
she could only see the back of his head, which was covered 
with waves of black hair ; and as he lay he held dangling in 
the air one of the long gauntlet gloves which Luitgard had 
come in search of. He was turning it over and over, letting 
it drop and picking it up again, putting it half on to his hand 
and then pulling it off, toying with a certain freakish grace 
with it, not unlike the movements of a kitten playing with a 
ball of knitting wool. 

Luitgard held her breath and stood still. If she had been 
nine years old instead of seventeen, she would probably have 
asked herself, "Is this the genius that lives in the Herons' 
Tower ? And has he come out of it at last ? " 

But no ; her father had said that the genius was an evil one, 
and surely this vision (she did not know what else to call 
it) before her could have nothing in common with evil? 
Though she could not see his face, there was something in 
the grace of his form and of his motions which touched her 
as absolutely strange and new, and at the same time as 
delicious to watch. 

If she had been convinced that he was simply a man, 
she might possibly have felt afraid ; but it seemed to her on 
the whole more probable that some supernatural being had 
come down from the skies, than that a man should have 
found his way into the park. Even had he been the evil 
genius she had heard of, she would scarcely have been 
afraid. She was familiar with such ideas; it was only men 
that were strange. 

It was evident that he had not heard her approach, and 
her presence remained unperceived until, putting out her hand 
against the balustrade beside her in order to lean forward and 
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gaze still closer, a large flake of mortar detached itself from the 
crumbling stone balustrade and fell rattling to the ground. 

Then he turned his head quickly, and seeing a beautiful 
pale girl watching him with wide-open blue eyes, leapt lightly 
to his feet 

"I have been waiting for you," he said, coming a step 
forward, as a brilliant smile broke over his face. It seemed 
to Luitgard like a smile of welcome. 

She went on gazing at him without replying; if she had 
spoken she could only have said — 

"Nay, it is I who have been waiting for you all these days, 
all these years. And now at last I know for what I have 
waited." 

Small wonder if Luitgard stared at the vision before her; 
not only because of its beauty, but yet even more by reason 
of its exceeding strangeness, unlike anything ever seen or 
dreamt of. 

All the eyes she had hitherto beheld, either in living men 
and women, or in the pictures of her ancestors, had been blue 
or grey, but those that were now looking straight into her own 
were black and bright as ripe brambles touched by the sun. 
Black likewise of the same intense hue were the soft dark 
rings of hair circling about the low, straight forehead, which, 
in an almost unbroken line, joined on to the delicately 
chiselled nose. The skin, of a pure bright olive tint like that 
of palest bronze, was full of suggestive vitality, betraying the 
blood which coursed beneath it to be hotter, swifter, and 
fiercer than is wont to be the case under our pale northern 
skies ; while the perfect harmony of those lithe young limbs 
could only be compared to the untaught and unfettered grace 
of some wild forest animal. 

If Luitgard had ever seen a statue of Antinous, she might 
have been reminded of it, or of a youthful Apollo. 

But there was yet another cause for her amazement beyond 
the mere beauty of his features ; it was the same thing which 
had at first struck her in his movements and figure even before 
she had seen his face. There was in them some quality or 
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element utterly new and unknown to her; she had never 
seen anything of that sort before, save on the faces of some 
few among her ancestors on the walls, and in her own face 
as reflected in the mirror. 

This element, though she knew it not, was simply his youth- 
falness. Of all the living faces she had ever yet set eyes 
upon, her mother's was the youngest ; but all youthful element 
had long since fled from those features worn by sickness, and 
from that hair prematurely bleached. Her father was forty, 
and the family retainers at Castle Pfeilhofen were all grey- 
haired men and women belonging to a former generation; 
thus Bitterbalg had lately celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday, Gottschalk the forester was but three years his 
junior, while old Walpuiga the housekeeper had lost her last 
tooth this winter. 

Luitgard did not blush as she met his gaze ; she knew of 
no reason why she should have blushed, and yet he was 
gazing at her with an intensity quite as great and yet totally 
different from her own. There was something in the girl's look 
that was not quite shyness, something in the man's expression 
that was scarcely audacity, as these two young creatures stood 
thus, each lost in wonder at the other's beauty. 

"Are you afraid of me?" he asked at last, standing still 
some paces from her; and now she noticed that his words 
had a strange, slightly foreign accent about them. 

"Oh no!" 

"Will you give me your hand?" 

She gave it readily ; she was glad to do so in order to assure 
herself of his reality, and suffered her hand to fall into his as 
though it were its natural place, content to let it lie there, and 
with no thought of withdrawal even had he held it for hours. 

He gazed down smilingly at the marvel of delicacy he held 
clasped between his fingers. 

" I knew it would be so. This is your glove, is it not ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you know of what I was thinking when you came ? " 

Then as no answer was forthcoming, he continued — 
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" I was thinking that the hand which this glove fitted must 
be small as that of a fairy. I could not get my own hand 
into it, and yet few women have a glove which I cannot wear." 

She withdrew her hand as he said this and looked down 
thoughtfully at his own. They were long, well-shaped hands, 
smooth but not helpless, more elastic than soft 

"The glove must fit you easily," he said, after a pause. 

"Oh yes." 

"Do you never say anything except yes or no?" he asked, 
with a shade of impatience. 

She raised her eyes to him in wonder. 

"Why should I?" 

Her manner seemed to puzzle him. He almost thought 
she must be a little wanting in intelligence, but he did not 
push the question further just then. 

" Will you not sit down here on the stones ? " he said \ and 
then Luitgard sat down on the moss-grown steps leading 
to the door of the tower, while the young man leant on the 
moss-grown statue alongside and looked down at her. 

" Did you come here to gather flowers ? " he said, glancing 
at the violets in the grass. 

"I think so," returned Luitgard, passing her hand over 
her forehpad. She could not at all remember the object 
for which she had come hither, it all seemed so far off 
now. 

"You have not told me your name," said the stranger 
gently. " May I not know it ? " 

" I am called Luitgard von Pfeilhofen," said Luitgard slowly 
and uncertainly, as if she were not quite sure of her own 
identity. Luitgard von Pfeilhofen was a poor forlorn child 
whom no one loved, and who loved no one; while this 
Luitgard who sat here was a queen taking possession of her 
kingdom, from which not even the king was wanting. 

"Ah, then, so this is the park of Castle Pfeilhofen," and the 
stranger looked about him with interest. "I have heard of 
it before. And do you always live here ? " 

" Of course," said Luitgard, opening her eyes rather wider. 
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"But not all alone?" 

" I am always alone." 

" But have you not got a mother ? " 

"She is always ill. ,? 

"And a father?" 

" He is always busy." 

"And sisters?" 

Luitgard shook her head. 

"Or brothers?" 

" I have one brother — Kunibert von Pfeilhofen." 

"How old is he?" 

" He is dead. He died the same day when he was born." 

" Ah ! " said the stranger, " I understand now." 

He was beginning to catch a clue to the strangeness of her 
manner, and with this new light thrown upon it he scarcely 
wondered now that she should be able to say little more than 
yes or no. The wonder was rather that she should talk at 
all. 

"And you have no friends either?" he pursued. 

"Oh yes, a great many." 

" A great many ? But where do they live ? " 

"Some of them are on the top of those trees," she said, 
pointing to the stiff, immovable herons that stood sentry 
above them, "and there are many others all over the park, 
golden orioles and nightingales and cuckoos; and now that 
I can reach the island again, I shall have ever so many new 
friends to visit," she added, laying her hand on the statue 
nearest her. 

He stared at her face for a moment, then broke into a 
melodious laugh. 

" But they are nothing but stone and moss, and the others 
are dumb animals. Would you not like to have a real friend 
— one who is alive and can speak to you ? " 

" Yes, I should like that," she said, flushing like a child to 
whom a real wax doll has been promised. 

" Will you have me for your friend ? " 

" Oh yes," she said readily. 
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"But you have not asked me my name," said the young 
man, after a pause. "Shall I tell it you?" 

" If you like," said Luitgard, although the idea had not 
occurred to her before. 

"You can call me — Delius." There was a scarce percep- 
tible hesitation before the name. 

Perhaps he had expected her to make some remark or com- 
ment on his name, for he now asked — 

"Do you not like it?" 

" Yes, I like it," said Luitgard. 

" But I do not like yours," said he. " Luitgard, Luitgard. 
It does not fit you at all. I shall not call you like that — I 
shall call you Luita. It suits you much better." 

Luitgard stared at him in amazement. How clever he was, 
as well as how beautiful ! No one had ever thought of calling 
her Luita before. 

All this time it had never entered her mind to wonder how 
he came here, now that she knew him to be a man and not 
a spirit The stranger himself seemed surprised at her want 
of curiosity, for he observed — 

"Why were you not afraid when you saw me? Did you 
not think it might be a robber ? " 

"Oh no!" 

"Shall I tell you what brought me here?" 

"If you like." 

"It was a bird." 

Luitgard only stared. 

" A little grey bird — one of your friends — and which in this 
country you call a nightingale. Do you love to hear it sing? 
Have you ever crept through the bushes to listen to its note ? 
Have you ever stood holding your breath in the moonlit 
forest, while every leaf, every blade of grass all around were 
trembling in the ecstasy of the melody?" 

Luitgard, looking up at her companion, saw with surprise 
that his whole expression had changed. The colour had 
mounted to his cheek; there were even tears shining in his 
eyes. He must be very fond of music, she thought. 
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"I swore that I should have a nightingale to sing me to 
sleep every evening," he continued " I followed it through the 
forest since early dawn this morning, till it led me across the 
wall and into this park. It flew towards this clump of pine 
trees and disappeared behind the tower, and then I found your 
gloves lying on the steps/' 

" You scaled the wall ? " said Luitgard, in tones of wonder. 

"Yes, why not?" 

"But it is so high!" 

" If it were twice as high that would not have prevented me 
as long as I wanted to reach something on the other side." 

" And are you going to patch the nightingale now? " 

"No, I do not want the nightingale any more. When I 
found your gloves I forgot all about it" 

As he said the last words he had thrown himself down in 
the flowery grass at her feet, looking up at her through his 
long dark lashes as she sat there, almost as immovable as the 
grey statue against which she leant. 

The twilight was beginning to gather around them, and 
outside in the forest there were sounds of rustling animals 
and Jthe hoot of an owl. The wall that divided the forest from 
the park was so near at this point that sometimes on summer 
evenings Luitgard could hear the tramp of a single boar or 
the scampering feet of a troop of roedeer on the other side. 

"Do you come here often?" asked Delius, after a long 
silence. 

" Yes, the heronry is my favourite spot in the park." 

" But it is so gloomy here," and he looked around with a 
shiver. " I like everything fair and bright. My home is all 
sunshine and dancing blue waves. There are no shadows 
there." 

" The flowers are not dark," said Luitgard, stooping to pick 
a primrose at her feet 

" No, oh no ! the flowers are bright ; and for their sake I 
could almost love the spot," he exclaimed, stretching out his 
hand with a caressing touch to the flower she had gathered. 
"Look at the pale, passionate expression of this yellow 
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primrose, the deep, inscrutable mystery in the violet's eye* I 
could sit here and look at them for ever." 

His voice was trembling again with the same excitement as 
when he had spoken of the nightingale, and it seemed to 
Luitgard that he must be fonder yet of flowers than of music 

"Your eyes are like those of the palest violets," he went on, 
" and they are quite as difficult to read. So you come here 
often ? " he said, relapsing into his ordinary tone. 

"Yes." 

"Will you come here again this same day next week, and 
at the same hour?" 

" Oh yes, I shall come." 

"Then farewell, Luita. I must begone before the night 
breaks in " — and he rose from his reclining posture. " Will 
you not say farewell ? — for I am your friend, you know." 

" Farewell, Delius," repeated Luitgard after him. 

He took her hand and gazed at it for a minute with the same 
intensity as at first, then dropping it suddenly he turned away, 
and had sprung lightly across the pine stem, to disappear 
amongst the trees on the other side, before Luitgard had 
realised that he was going. 

She remained sitting motionless on the steps long after the 
dew had begun to fall and the herons had gone to sleep in 
their nests overhead, till at last the shrill cry of a bat skimming 
closely past her head warned her of the approach of night ; 
then, picking up her gloves with sudden haste, Luitgard rose 
to her feet, and walked home through the fast -gathering 
shadows. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE KEY OF THE TOWER 

SUNDAY afternoon had come round again, and Bitterbalg, 
from head to foot attired in smooth black cloth, was 
seated at a table passing in review his collection of seals. The 
collecting of seals had been Bitterbalg's one solitary amuse- 
ment during over half a century. Ever since he had been a 
small boy who cleaned the knives and boots of the Pfeilhofen 
family, he had got into the habit of picking up every torn 
letter cover that came in his way and rescuing its seal from 
destruction; for, imbued as he was with veneration for the 
nobility in general, and for the Pfeilhofen family in particular, 
it pained him to see even the waxen image of a coat of arms 
thrown carelessly aside to be trampled underfoot. From 
picking them up he had proceeded to keeping them in a 
drawer, and from keeping them in a drawer to pasting them on 
parchment Once started upon this track, he had followed it 
up unfailingly, until years had developed this desultory pastime 
into a harmless mania. 

Bitterbalg was of opinion that this occupation, as being 
aristocratic and refined, was peculiarly suited to the dignity of 
an ancient family retainer whose forefathers had served the 
forefathers of his present master. It must, however, be observed 
that his heraldry, which bore little resemblance to what is 
generally understood by that designation, was more or less of 
an original science. While the established principles of 
genuine heraldry remained a sealed book, and its orthodox 
expressions conveyed no meaning to his mind, what may be 
called the Bitterbalgian system of heraldry was replete with 
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diversion and variety, utterly absent from the cut -and -dry 
science it assumed to be. Bitterbalg had the history of each 
single seal at his fingers' ends — the history, that is to say, of 
how each separate seal had come into his possession, whether 
received as a personal gift, or begged as a boon, or else care- 
fully cut out of some flung-away letter. He would even be able 
to relate exactly what the weather had been like, whether there 
had been snow on the ground or thunder in the air, when he 
had received such and such an impression which, for its size 
or clearness, he valued as one of the gems of his collection. 
But as to judging of the antiquity or precedence of different 
blazons, or deciphering the colour of an emblem or the motto 
below a crest, these were mysteries whereto Bitterbalg' s studies 
afforded no clue. 

One broad fundamental distinction he made by separating 
all his seals into two divisions : those which were quartered 
with the Pfeilhofen crest — to wit, three arrows proper upon a 
field gules — and those that had been denied this privilege. In 
bygone times the Pfeilhofens had intermarried with some of 
the highest families of the land, and more than one Kunigunde 
or Irmentrud von Pfeilhofen had carried the emblem of the 
three arrows into other houses. It was therefore not in- 
frequently that Bitterbalg had the satisfaction of recognising 
"our arrows" upon some foreign seal, and it was evident 
that such families took rank in his mind in exact proportion 
to the amount of arrows wherewith Providence had blessed 
them. 

Since the house had become so quiet Bitterbalg's oppor- 
tunities of enlarging his collection had grown much scarcer. 
Cessation of intercourse naturally brought about a diminution 
of correspondence, for, having themselves forgotten the 
world, the Pfeilhofens were not unnaturally forgotten by it in 
return. The richest time of seal harvest had always been 
when the countess dowager had been staying at Castle 
Pfeilhofen for one of her occasional penances, for at such 
times the weekly post-bag was wont to be well stocked, and 
Bitterbalg's periodical hunt in the paper-basket used to yield 
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most pleasing results. But Othmar's mother had given up 
coming here at all since the death of her second husband, 
Count Lilienfeld, which had taken place when Luitgard was 
ten years old; so now the return had become an exceedingly 
meagre one, and had it not been for Pater Ludolf, the old 
priest, who sometimes said mass at the castle, and who good- 
naturedly would save up any seals resulting from his scanty 
correspondence, Bitterbalg's collection would long since have 
come to a standstill. 

There was no reason at all why Bitterbalg should not have 
delighted his heart every day with the sight of his seals ; he 
had very little real work to do; but it had been a long- 
established custom with him that only on Sundays was the 
precious collection to be viewed. The occupation was too 
sacred, the delight too intense, to be wasted upon a mere 
week-day. 

To-day, as he sat before the table and began his weekly 
review, he cast more than one glance at the door of the room, 
which he had purposely left ajar in the hopes of securing 
someone upon whom he could inflict a sight of the seal 
collection ; and just as he was drawing out the last sheet, which 
he called the Pfeilhofen page, he heard a light step outside, 
and Luitgard came down the passage. 

"Ahem, ahem," began Bitterbalg, audibly rustling the 
parchment sheets with ostentatious deliberation. 

"Did you say anythiag?" asked Luitgard, stopping short 
and putting in her head at the door. 

" Nothing, your graciousness, nothing at all ; I am a great 
deal too busy to say anything. I shall have to transpose two 
whole rows of seals this afternoon — hard work indeed ! " and 
he wiped his forehead with an exhausted gesture. "How- 
ever," he added, seeing that Luitgard was turning away 
without further remark, "of course if Countess Luitgard is 
particularly anxious to look at my seals, perhaps I might 
possibly manage to put off the transplanting till this evening." 

Luitgard entered the room and sat down with a sort of 
dumb resignation at the table opposite Bitterbalg. She 
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glanced as she did so at the big ticking clock, and saw that 
she had still some minutes to spare before she was due at the 
Herons' Tower. 

Bitterbalg's grim face seemed to have lost half its wrinkles 
in an instant as he launched into an eloquent dissertation on 
his favourite theme. 

" It seems like yesterday that I picked this square blue seal 
out of the countess mother's paper-basket. Ah, it was on the 
day when the gracious count shot that splendid fourteen-antler 
stag ! " Or else, " How the rain poured down that November 
morning to be sure, when Pater Ludolf gave me the big red 
seal off the archbishop's letter," — thus ran the current of his 
lively monologue. The seals were like a living diary to the old 
man's narrow, circumscribed mind, and in turning them over, 
the sunshine or snow, pleasures or sorrows of bygone years, 
rose up again before his eyes. 

"Ah, and this big black one! It was after Count Kuni- 
bert's death that I got it Heigh-ho ! What disorder Count 
Kunibert would have made among my seals with his lively, 
meddlesome ways, for ever climbing on to the table. The 
Pfeilhofens were always hard tb manage as boys!" And 
Bitterbalg shook his head with a strange mixture of expressions 
struggling for the mastery on his hard old face, divided perhaps 
between regret that Count Kunibert was not there to meddle 
with his seals and relief at the safety of his collection. 

" But that would have been long ago, of course. He would 
have grown to understand and respect them now. Seventeen 
last Sunday ! Hey ! what a fine youth ! What flashing eyes ! 
He would be riding forth to go to court on his coal-black 
Arab charger, no doubt, and I would be holding his stirrup for 
him. Heigh-ho ! " 

Luitgard rose from her chair with something like im- 
patience. There had been moments during the last few days 
when her heart had risen in unconscious rebellion against the 
dominion of her dead brother. Was not Kunibert dead? 
And was not she alive ? It was to her and not to him that 
life and the chances of life had been given. But Luitgard 
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would sooner have died than betray this feeling of mortifica- 
tion to anyone, so she merely said, calmly enough — 

" I have no time to look at the seals to-day, Bitterbalg. I 
must be going. It is late." 

"Just as Countess Luitgard pleases,' 1 said the old man, with 
a shade of stiffness. " I should have thought it was interest- 
ing to a Pfeilhofen to look at my collection. Count Kunibert 
would never have missed this opportunity." 

" But I cannot stay. Delius is waiting for me in the park." 

" And who is Delius ? " asked Bitterbalg superciliously, think- 
ing that this must be some new name for one of the beasts or 
birds which he knew were her only playthings. 

" It is my friend," said Luitgard. She had not mentioned 
her first meeting to anybody. To whom should she have 
done so ? Neither her father nor Bitterbalg ever inquired as 
to how she spent her time in the park. She had not told him 
when as a child she had found that large clump of mistletoe 
growing on one of the oak trees, nor when she discovered the 
skylark's nest on a clearing in the park. Why should she 
have told anyone of this last and greatest discovery? The 
idea of so doing had not even occurred to her. 

If Bitterbalg had taken her words more seriously, and 
questioned her on the subject, Luitgard would certainly have 
told him all she knew about Delius, being as yet unaware of any 
reason for concealment ; but when she said, " It is my friend," 
the old servant merely shrugged his shoulders, and as she left 
the room dismissed the matter from his mind, with a muttered 
" One of her silly fancies. That is what comes of being born 
a woman." He was still far too much ruffled at the slight put 
upon his seals to let his mind dwell upon any other subject 

"I shall take them to Gottschalk," he decided; for 
Gottschalk was always his last resource when he could get 
absolutely no one else to listen to the history of his seals. 
Then he would close his Sunday afternoon by tucking his 
portfolio under his arm, and trudging off through the park, 
and out of the gate leading into the forest, where stood 
the huntsman's lodge, for Gottschalk, endowed with a long- 
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suffering nature, was capable of listening for hours to 
Bitterbalg*s long-winded sealiology. Now and then, when 
such a phrase occurred as, " The day when the fourteen-antler 
stag was killed," or " It was that same winter when so many 
roedeer were frozen to death," Gottschalk's massive, phleg- 
matic countenance would even show a spark of intelligence, 
or he would chime in with some further detail regarding the 
event in question. 

Long before Bitterbalg had finished stowing away his sheets 
into the portfolio, Luitgard had reached the Herons' Tower, 
and had found that, despite her delay, she was first at the 
trysting place. How empty it looked without that figure, 
which already had become so familiar to her thoughts in one 
short week. It was strange how completely metamorphosed 
the place now appeared to be, — henceforth she could never 
think of it apart from Delius. She stared to-day at the spot 
she had known since childhood, and she could hardly re- 
member what it had all looked like before she had seen Delius 
lying there among the flowers. It seemed to her as though 
the grass had only grown to be his couch, that the water was 
merely there to reflect his image, that those trees, planted a 
century ago, had only grown up to cast their shade for him ; 
in fact, that all Nature's work of a hundred years had been but 
preparation for that wonderful moment 

When at last Delius stood beside her, half breathless with 
the recent exertion of having scaled the wall, more beautiful 
yet for the transient wave of colour on his olive cheek, 
Luitgard started again almost with her first feelings of surprise. 
Although she had thought of nothing else all the week, she 
had not remembered him so bright and so brilliant, so graceful, 
so lithe, and so resplendent 

He held out his hand and said, "Good-day, Luita," and 
she replied, "Good-day, Delius." And then they sat down 
together on the steps, and talked in much the same fashion 
as they had done on the previous Sunday ; or rather he talked, 
and Luitgard sometimes said "Yes," and sometimes "No," 
and occasionally " Oh yes," or " Oh no." Last Sunday this 
4 
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manner had seemed to puzzle and almost to provoke him, 
but to-day it was different. He had got the clue to it, and 
was content to take her as she was. He himself spoke rather 
less this time ; there were longer pauses in the conversation as 
he sat leaning against one of the moss-grown statues, while 
his eyes seldom left her face. It seemed almost as though he 
were loth to break the silence. 

This last week had brought out the violets in full perfection, 
and once, during a long pause, Luitgard stretched out her 
hand to gather a particularly fine one. 

" Why have you moved ? " said Delius reproachfully. 

She looked at him surprised. "To gather a violet." 

" Why have you spoken ? I was thinking before that you 
looked like the spirit of silence, and now the idea is spoilt" 
His tone sounded almost fretful. 

Luitgard stared, but said nothing more. There were a great 
many things about her new friend which she did not at all 
understand. Once or twice again to-day he had betrayed that 
same emotion and rapture which he had first shown about the 
nightingale. She felt he must have very strong tastes and 
likings, but she had changed her mind several times about 
what these probably were. Once she had thought that it was 
music, once it had seemed to be flowers, and then again it 
had been sunshine or perfume. 

"Well, since the spell is broken," said Delius, smiling 
again in the next instant as though nothing had ruffled him, 
" I shall help you to gather violets. Could you not make a 
wreath of them and put it on your head?" 

"I once made a violet wreath," said Luitgard, flushing, 
"but I shall never make one again — and what good would 
it be?" 

" Great good to me. It would be a picture to look at, and 
life would be worth nothing without pictures. But hush ! " — 
he broke off abruptly. " What is that ? Is there not some- 
one coming yonder?" 

Far off from one of the crosspaths traversing the park there 
were footsteps audible among the dead leaves. Delius and 
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Luitgard both turned their heads and listened ; he with some- 
thing like anxiety on his face, she with nothing but wonder 
that anyone should be passing here. 

" It is only Bitterbalg," she said at last, as a black figure 
became visible on a path which ran almost parallel with the 
avenue. " He is probably going to visit Gottschalk." 

"Who is Bitterbalg? " asked Delius quickly. 

"Our old servant Shall I call him? He might fetch a 
string to bind the violets together." 

"For God's sake be quiet! Don't speak, don't move till 
he has passed. Now, sit back in the shadow, or it will be too 
late!" 

He spoke so vehemently that Luitgard instinctively 
obeyed. 

Delius watched the retreating figure until Bitterbalg was 
quite out of sight, then, drawing a breath of relief, he turned 
back to Luitgard. 

"We are safe now — for to-day," he said, "but the future 
must be provided for." The last words were more to himself 
than to her, and Luitgard would not have understood them 
even had she heard. 

Delius was now silent. For some minutes he appeared lost 
in deep reflection ; once or twice he looked about him with 
a dissatisfied air till at last he said — 

" Does that old man often pass this way ? " 

"Not very often." 

" Does anyone else pass here ? " 

" My father sometimes on his way to the forest to hunt." 

"What is the rest of the park like? Are there many 
trees?" 

"Yes, but not as many as here." 

"Not as many as here. Then it must be lighter — more 
open." 

He got up from the steps and walked a few paces about, as 
though in search of something. Suddenly he stood still beside 
the tower and struck the wall with his hand. 

" What is in here ? " he asked. " Is it empty ? " 
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" No, it is full of books, I believe ; but I have never been 
inside. It is always kept locked." 

"Always locked! Why?" 

" I don't know. My father once said that the evil genius 
of the Pfeilhofens lives in those walls." 

" Ah ! " Delius seemed to find the statement interesting. 
He put some further questions to Luitgard, and appeared to 
be satisfied with her rather scanty answers. 

"And it is never opened, you say?" he repeated. "Yes, 
that might do." 

He began walking round the tower, scrutinising its every 
detail very closely with his eyes, and Luitgard followed him, 
not yet understanding what was in his mind. 

There were four windows on the ground floor of the 
tower, placed two and two at the sides where the doors were 
not, but the windows were closely protected by iron bars, and, 
though Delius tried each one in succession, there was no 
loophole or assailable point to be discovered in any of them ; 
he could not even obtain a glimpse of the interior, for there 
were wooden shutters closed from within. Neither did the 
winding staircase that led to the platform on the roof offer 
better results, for this steep flight of steps, enclosed within a 
litde turret built on to one of the angles of the Herons' 
Tower, was nearly dark, its narrow slit windows having no 
communication with the main building. Finally, Delius 
examined the two doors ; they were large and massive, and, 
like the windows, showed no signs of yielding. 

"And you really have never been inside the tower?" he 
repeated. 

"Never." 

"We must devise some means of getting in.". 

" But do you want to get in ? " 

" Yes, I want it very much, and I mean to get in. I always 
get what I want." 

" But are you not afraid ? n 

"Of the evil genius? No!" And he laughed "Would 
you be afraid to go in, Luita ? " 
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" Not if you were there with me." 

She said it merely as though stating a fact, and yet Delius 
shot a glance of covert gratitude towards her. He stooped 
to examine the lock. 

"The lock does not look very difficult to manage," he said. 
"I am clever enough with my fingers, and if I only had a 
piece of iron or a pointed stone, I almost think I could knock 
it open." 

He cast his eyes upon the ground, but there was nothing 
of the kind to be seen here, nothing but soft violets and 
primroses and tender blades of grass. Then he took the 
stone statues into consideration one after the other, as though 
contemplating the possibility of pressing a finger or toe into 
the lock-picking service. Suddenly, he plunged his arm down 
into the stone vase nearest to him. 

" Faugh ! Only dead leaves and dirty water ! " he ex- 
claimed with disgust, withdrawing his hand stained with a 
brown-coloured slush, which he proceeded carefully to remove 
with his handkerchief. " No use in looking in the other one. 
Take care, or you will get your hand muddy as welL I hate 
to see a woman's hand soiled." 

But Luitgard had already removed the stone covercle, which 
lifted off the vase much as a teapot's lid is raised. It came 
off with some slight difficulty, bringing large flakes of moss 
along with it. 

" It is not wet here," said Luitgard, withdrawing her hand as 
white as it had gone in. "See, here is some moss inside. 
Feel how dry it is." And she held out a tuft of dry yellowish 
moss towards him. 

The lid of the second vase, being neither chipped nor 
cracked, had been enabled to keep out the moisture which 
had filtered into the first one. 

"And here is more moss," continued Luitgard, throwing 
out a whole handful as dry as the previous one. " And oh ! 
what is this ? Something hard. It is iron ! " 

" A key ! " exclaimed Delius. " As I live, it is the key of 
the tower ! " 
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And verily it was a curious and very heavy old key which 
now passed from her hand into his ; probably a duplicate key 
to the tower door, placed here long ago by someone — by 
Bitterbalg, perhaps, or by Othmar himself when the place was 
finally locked up after the agitating events of Kunibert's 
premature birth and early death. Whoever had placed it 
here must have forgotten all about it, and here it had lain 
these seventeen years undisturbed, and must inevitably have 
rusted away long since but for the protecting stone lid. Even 
as it was, a certain amount of rust had already gathered on its 
surface, and when he placed it in the lock it was stiff and 
helpless, and could not be induced to turn. 

" That shall not baffle me," said Delius, clenching his teeth 
together ; and he sat down on the steps and set to work, scraping 
and rubbing the key with as fierce an energy as though he 
would have rubbed it away to dust. Though his hands looked 
delicate as a woman's, there was strength and ability about 
them such as would not have been suspected from his first 
appearance as he indolently reclined in the flowery grass toying 
With violets and daisies. 

" Give me one of your gloves," he now said to Luitgard, who 
had watched him with an ever-growing feeling of surprise. " I 
can polish the iron with it better than with my handkerchief." 

Silently she handed the glove. 

" Yes, that is better," he said, looking up at her for a moment 
with a quick flashing smile. " Only a few minutes longer, and 
we shall be able to enter the tower." 

" But why do you want to go in ? " 

" Because there we should be safe." 

" Safe ! Is there any danger ? " 

He glanced at her sideways, uncertain whether to put faith 
or not in this almost abnormal innocence. 

"Tell me," he said quickly. "You have not spoken of me 
to anyone ? " 

She reflected for a moment. 

" I think I said something to Bitterbalg this afternoon." 

" Great heavens 1 And what did he say ? " 
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" He said nothing — I think he was not listening." 
For a few more minutes there was silence while Delius bent 
over the key with redoubled assiduity. At last he rose to his 
feet. 

" Listen, Luita," he said, " I have something to say to you. 
If ever you mention me to anyone I shall never come again. 
There is a danger, a great danger, to me, but you cannot under- 
stand it. You can do as you please, of course, but remember 
if you speak you lose me for your friend. Now make your 
choice — which shall it be ? " 

There was a sudden decision, almost a sternness, in his tone 
which took Luitgard aback. His face was not only as white, 
but almost as hard as marble ; the lines about his mouth were 
almost threatening, and his eye was glowing with an expression 
both sinister and masterful. Suddenly Luitgard discovered 
that she could be a little afraid of her new friend. But she 
did not hesitate for a moment ; the mere thought of not seeing 
him again seemed to her a hideous impossibility ; and besides, 
she knew of no reason why she should mention him to anyone, 
so she merely said — 

" If you wish, I shall tell no one." 

The hard lines on his face relaxed on the instant, and he 
drew a long breath of relief. It was an experiment that he had 
tried, and although he had been tolerably confident as to its 
issue, .yet it was a relief to know that the first victory was 
gained, and gained so easily. His influence over her was 
already even greater than he had guessed. 

He had now quite finished polishing the key, and with it in 
his hand he again turned to the door, where, kneeling down on 
the upper step, he worked for a few more minutes in silence. 
His lips were very tightly pressed together, and the veins stood 
out on his forehead like strong whipcord as he worked the key 
backwards and forwards. The ill-used lock gave forth piteous 
groans and squeaks under his hands, like a soul in mortal 
pain, — perhaps the genius of the place loudly protesting against 
this violation of its privacy, — but at last it yielded, and the 
heavy oaken door flew open, disclosing another door within. 
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This second door was of glass, and showed no handle on the 
outside ; but Delius passed his arm without difficulty through a 
broken pane, and opened it after a final louder creak of resist- 
ance. 

Luitgard's courage now began to fail her. She had never 
been actually forbidden to enter the tower, and no words had 
ever passed on the subject of that bridge which had silently 
been removed on the morrow of her seventh birthday; but 
she would never have been sufficiently adventurous to engender 
this bold project, to which she had only passively acquiesced, 
subdued and drawn along by her companion's irresistible 
energy. And when Delius now said, " It is open," she turned 
very pale, and felt her heart sink within her. 

"Are you afraid?" he said, laughing softly. "The evil 
genius shall not touch you. What ! you are trembling 1 
Give me your hand; we shall go in together." 

And so, hand in hand, like a couple of children stealing into 
forbidden ground, these two young creatures entered the dark 
and gloomy Herons' Tower. 



CHAPTER V 
LEONORA'S SONG 

THEY had scarcely crossed the threshold when Luitgard 
felt Delius shudder violently, and with his disengaged 
right hand he covered his eyes for a moment. 

"Oh, it is hideous here! So dark, so black, so gloomy!" 
he exclaimed. 

Coming from without, the room where they stood appeared to 
be pitch dark ; there was a disagreeable musty smell, as of long- 
gathered mildew, and nothing could be clearly distinguished. 

" We must have light," he exclaimed, groping his way to a 
window and tearing open the shutters to the side which he 
deemed most secure from observation. 

Even now the room was scarcely light, and it was but 
a ghostly sort of clearness after all, for the close iron gratings 
were in league with the gloomy pine trees to keep the sun- 
beams at arm's length. It was only by degrees, as their eyes 
grew used to the dim uncertain twilight, that they were able to 
distinguish details. It was a large, oblong room, whose walls 
presented unbroken lines of dusky folio volumes ranged in 
massive oaken bookcases, save at one comer, where a flight of 
rotting wooden steps led to the rooms above. Low settees and 
couches, stools and arm-chairs covered with faded moth-eaten 
tapestry, were grouped irregularly about the room, along with 
half a dozen tables. These tables were of various sizes and 
shapes, and the articles ranged upon them exceedingly 
multifarious and heterogeneous in character, not unlike the 
nondescript collection of objects sometimes to be seen in 
a modern antiquarian's shop. There were telescopes and 
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bird cages, inkstands and scent bottles, tall china vases filled 
with faded flowers crisp and brittle to the touch; ivory- 
mounted fans composed of green and scarlet tropical feathers, 
which fell to pieces as soon as they were handled ; delicate 
little caskets cunningly carved out of ebony or sandalwood ; 
silk pouches and reticules, containing perchance some threads 
of faded embroidery wool, or a scrap of feminine handiwork, 
begun erewhile by fingers now long since turned to dust. And 
everywhere the moths had been at work, riddling curtains 
and hangings with their delicate openwork embroidery, 
while the spiders vainly sought to repair the damage by 
darning up the holes as promptly with transparent gossamer 
threads. And everywhere, too, books and boards, tables and 
curtains were densely sprinkled with green -grey mildew, 
intersected with numerous minute silver lines, that perchance 
might have been the slimy tracks of some crawling creature. 

Altogether, though the room contained ample evidence of 
being the abode of many living animals, such as snails and 
lizards, moths and spiders, rats and mice, and possibly even 
weasels and polecats, there was no evil genius visible anywhere 
— leastways not at first sight. 

Suddenly Delius gave a cry of pleasure as he sprang 
forwards towards a table where a richly embroidered scarf 
was hanging, brilliant despite the dust and cobwebs which 
covered it. 

" It is Grecian ! " he exclaimed, with delight. " They make 
them like that in my country." But as quickly he dropped 
it again, for his mere touch had raised a whole slumbering 
generation of moths, which fluttered around him in a dense 
cloud, surprised at this unwonted disturbance. 

" And there are other Grecian and Oriental things here," he 
said presently, looking round and pointing to a gorgeous screen 
composed entirely of the plumage of tropical birds which 
stood behind one of the long low couches. " Someone must 
have lived here who loved these Eastern things." 

" Yes, that was the Turkish lady Zelmira, who was the first 
wife of my great-grandfather." 
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" And somebody also who loved books." 

"Eberhard, my great - great - grandfather. He was very 
learned, and only cared for reading or looking at the stars. 
He lived almost entirely in the tower, and it was also here that 
he died." 

Delius looked at the books, and made a grimace. 

" I do not care for books except with pictures in them," he 
said, taking down two or three volumes in succession from a 
shelf and opening them rapidly, to be laid aside in the next 
instant with an air of disappointment when he found that 
they contained no illustrations. Then he walked round the 
room and lifted the lid of a heavy carved oaken chest which 
stood in a window embrasure. A cloud of dust flew into his 
face. 

" Whew ! I am nearly choked. The dust of centuries seems 
to be lying here, but I can see gold letters on the backs of 
some of the volumes. Perhaps the picture-books are hidden 
away down there; we shall look for them next time. It is 
too late for to-day. Let us go outside again, and breathe a 
little fresh air before I go." 

The maturing of his plan and the polishing of the key had 
occupied a great portion of the afternoon; the sun was 
beginning to sink very low, and soon Delius would have to 
go away. They locked the door of the tower, and hid the 
key inside the old stone vase where they had found it, then 
together they crossed the fallen pine stem which served them 
as bridge. It bent a little under their united weight, but 
Luitgard was not afraid, for Delius was holding her hand. 
They continued to walk along through the park, apparently 
without object, for Delius appeared to be led on solely by the 
flowers which grew ahead of him; now it was a bunch of 
budding hawthorn which he lingered to gather, now a clump 
of blue hepaticas which he stooped to investigate, but he 
scarcely ever deviated from his course or slackened his pace 
perceptibly. 

" Are we not going too far ? " asked Luitgard at last. " Are 
you not afraid of the danger you spoke of? " 
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"I shall see it before it reaches me," said Delius. "I 
must still go a few steps farther on. Ah! that is what I 
wanted." 

He stood still, drawing himself back into the shade of a 
chestnut tree, but gazing with all his rapt attention at Castle 
Pfeilhofen as seen in the distance, across the open glade 
between two parallel avenues of horse-chestnut trees. 

Pfeilhofen was one of those gigantic edifices belonging to the 
German architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a 
large quadrangular building, showing a dozen windows in depth 
on every side, and flanked at its four corners by massive 
square turrets slightly higher than the roof of the main build- 
ing. With no particular intrinsic beauty of its own, save 
that conferred by centuries of existence, the whole building, 
fashioned out of dull grey stone partially draped in luxuriant 
ivy hangings, bore that impress of calm and arrogant self- 
assertion which seems to say, " Mere architectural ornaments 
and tricks of masonry may be well enough for newer upstart 
abode?. Pfeilhofen requires none of these. Our beauty lies 
in our immutability. Such as we were five hundred years ago, 
such we are to-day and shall be five hundred years hence. 
The world outside may change, but Pfeilhofen remains the 
same." 

" Let us go back now," said Luitgard anxiously, still imbued 
with a vague idea of possible danger for her friend. 

Delius seemed to waken out of a dream. 

"Yes," he said, "I am going. It is late — later than I 
thought" 

He made a movement as though to retrace his steps, then, 
stopping again suddenly, he asked abruptly — 

" How old are you, Luita ? " 

" Seventeen," she replied. " My brother Kuni and I were 
born on the same day." 

"And you have no more brothers or sisters ?" 

"None at all. That is why it is so dreadful that Kuni 
died instead of me. He was the last Pfeilhofen. Is it not 
a pity?" 
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"No," said Delius emphatically, "it is not a pity. I am 
very glad that it was the boy who died, and not the girl" 

" But if Kuni had lived, then he would have been your 
friend instead of me." 

" Kuni would never have been my friend," returned Delius 
almost fiercely. " It is only you that I want for my friend" 

This was quite a new view of the case to Luitgard, who 
never before had heard anyone say that it was lucky she had 
lived instead of Kunibert 

" Remember next week," were Delius' parting words. " The 
same day and at the same hour if the sun shines, but do not 
expect jne in dark weather." 

This time he did not ask it with a beseeching glance, but 
unconsciously he had assumed a tone of authority. 

Would the sun shine? was the question which haunted 
Luitgard all that week. But, alas ! it poured. Yet, nevertheless, 
she stole down to the tower at the appointed time, and stood 
there for over an hour under dripping trees waiting ; for she 
would not have dared to enter the tower alone. But Delius 
did not come. 

Another long week passed by, and this time the sun was 
merciful enough to shine on Sunday. 

In approaching the tower, Luitgard saw that the door had 
been opened already, for the key was sticking in the lock. 
She pushed the glass door softly open, and caught sight of 
Delius kneeling beside the carved open chest, so deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of a book he held open that 
he was not aware of her entrance till she stood beside him. 

Luitgard at once perceived that a change had come over 
the room since last time. The cobweb wreaths had been re- 
moved, and the dust no longer lay as thick upon books and 
tables ; even some of the window panes had been rubbed and 
scoured until their dimness was almost gone. 

"Yes, I have been putting the room to rights a bit," he 
said, in answer to her glance of surprise. "We could not 
have sat here comfortably with all those cobwebs and dust 
around us. But I hate doing work of this sort unless I am 
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obliged, and so I have left the other windows for you. Do you 
hear, Luita ? It will now be your task to keep the room in 
order and to prepare it for me every week before I come." 

"Yes, Delius," said Luitgard submissively. 

" And you will gather flowers to fill these vases every week. 
And mind they are always fresh and bright, for I cannot bear 
to see a withered flower." 

The tone of authority was now even more pronounced than 
it had been before ; for by this time he had gauged the full 
extent of his power over Luitgard, and was resolved to use 
it unsparingly. 

"I have alsoj been upstairs to look at the other rooms, as I 
thought that we might perhaps be safer up there," continued 
Delius, pointing to the ceiling. "But they are wholly un- 
furnished, and the staircase is broken and ruined at places ; 
so we shall be obliged to remain down here. I have already 
examined -everything, and have decided how the furniture is 
to be arranged. See, and I have found some picture-books," 
he added, holding out a large volume of Greek history whose 
open page showed a fine engraving of the Acropolis of 
Messenia. 

"They are cold, these pictures, for they have no colour, no 
warmth, but yet they remind me of my home." 

" Are those the pictures of your home ? " asked Luitgard. 

" They pretend to be the pictures of it ; they call themselves 
so, poor pale little ink-and-paper shapes ; but I have to close 
my eyes before I can see my home as it really is : the bright 
blue sky, the glittering sea, the groves of waving citron and 
oleander trees traversed by jewelled insects and golden darting 
fireflies." 

He had knelt down again beside the carved oaken chest, 
resting the heavy volume against its edge. Luitgard also 
knelt down by his side and looked at the pictures as he 
turned over the pages one by one, explaining and describing 
the places they represented with that same breathless eager- 
ness which characterised him whenever touched by any 
passing emotion. And Luitgard looked and listened open- 
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eyed and wondering at the marvels she heard of that strange 
bright country, that seemed the natural and fitting abode for 
a fairy prince. 

Delius drew a long, tremulous sigh as at last he closed the 
book. 

" I wonder whether there are any more like this," he said, 
as he began lifting out some of the books below, opening 
each one in turn, but closing each again in disappointment 
The books here seemed to be in worse condition than those in 
the rest of the room ; there were clasps broken off, torn covers, 
and tattered pages. Apparently the chest had been used as 
repository for dilapidated volumes, all waiting for the sewing 
up, or pasting together, which they were never fated to get. 

" Quite a hospital ! " laughed Delius. " Nothing but maimed 
or crippled books, and oh, what a dust 1 " And he looked rue- 
fully at his soiled fingers. " But I mean to investigate every- 
thing down to the bottom of the chest. See this poor fellow 
in the last stage of consumption. Time has used him ill, 
even stripped his coat off his back," and he pulled out a book 
which had lost its cover and which, tattered and limp, presented 
a woebegone appearance. 

It was an old volume of botany entitled Crescentius 
Pflanzenkunde, bearing the date 1494 and with a curiously 
illuminated title-page. 

" Ah, that is the second volume of the old botany which 
stands on a shelf in the castle," said Luitgard, looking over 
his shoulder. " I often wondered where the other part could 
be." 

"There are no pictures worth looking at," said Delius, 
"nothing but wretched little woodcuts," and he was about 
to close the book when he caught sight of a folded-up parch- 
ment sheet lying between the pages. There were music notes 
written upon it, and it was that which had caught his eye. 

" There is a song written here," he said, as he took up the 
sheet and opened it out. " You must sing it to me." 

" I cannot sing," returned Luitgard. 

" Cannot sing I Well, perhaps all the better. I love a 
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silent bird better than a jarring one. A false note is agony to 
me. Then it is I that must be the singing bird, I suppose." 

The ink was much faded, the music lines irregular and hard 
to decipher, the words written in a delicate but feeble female 
handwriting. There was no heading or title to the page, but 
the song began at once with the words — 

"Oh, have you seen my own true love? 
Oh, have you seen him ride 
Upon a charger milky white, 
His falchion by his side?" 

" But it is Leonora's song ! " exclaimed Luitgard in wonder. 
"Can it be really true?" 

Delius followed her to the window, and together they 
deciphered the contents of the sheet, she reading the words 
and he the notes, and by degrees her voice joined his as he 
sang — 

"Oh, have you seen my own true love? 
Oh, have you seen him ride 
Upon a charger milky white, 
His falchion by his side? 

To seek the Saviour's holy tomb, 

Bound by a sacred vow, 
He rode away, and I was left 

To wear the willow bough. 

But now a year has come and gone, 

A second one has fled ; 
Alone I stand upon the tower, 

And mourn for him as dead. 

Ah, where art thou, my Wilibald? 

Why dost thou tarry yet? 
While here I watch from early dawn 

Until the sun has set ! 

Kind Death, be thou my comforter ! 

The Herons* Tower is high I 
Forsaken by her dearest love, 

A maid can only die I " 
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" It is sad," said Delius, when Luitgard had told him who 
Leonora was, " but it is beautiful. Is there any more music 
at the other side ? No, only writing." 

The second side of the parchment was covered with close 
writing, very much faded and indistinct, but in a different 
handwriting. Delius tried to decipher it, but it proved to be 
in Latin, and he could not make out the sense of it 

" Bah ! I shall not spoil my eyes over it. The music was all 
I cared for, and that is enough. It shall be our song, Luita. 
Let us sing it together once more." 

At this moment, as they stood bending over the music, the 
parchment sheet, grown brittle from having lain so long folded 
together, now cracked asunder down the middle, one half of it 
remaining in her hand, the other in his. 

"That is an omen," said Delius. "Let us hold by it. 
Luita, shall we not each keep one piece as a token, or rather a 
pledge?" 

" A pledge of what ? " asked Luitgard. 

He looked at her for a moment as though he meant to say 
something. His lips had even moved already, but he checked 
himself with an effort. "Too soon, too soon," he muttered. 
" Why alarm her ? It would be a pity — and besides, it is too 
soon." 

" A pledge of friendship," he said aloud. 



CHAPTER VI 
EBERHARD'S CURSE 

IN the whole vast Castle of Pfeilhofen there existed but one 
small space in which Othmar von Pfeilhofen could feel 
perfectly happy, could forget his disappointments, and stifle 
the uneasy upbraidings of his conscience. In his wife's 
presence he was too painfully conscious of her mental 
superiority, among his family pictures he was apt to read 
reproach in the painted eyes of his ancestors, — reproach 
for having no son and letting their name die out, — but once in 
his music-room, seated before his beloved spinnet, he seemed 
to lapse into a peaceful sort of dreamland, wherein there were 
no troubles, no disappointments, and more especially neither 
stags nor wild boars. For, to his shame must it be said, that, 
contrary to all the traditions of the Pfeilhofens, the noble 
passion of hunting possessed no attractions for this degenerate 
scion of the house. His dreamy, indolent nature made him 
averse to the fatigues and exertion which such pursuits involve, 
his indecision of character prevented him from ever obtaining 
proficiency in the sport, for his eye was neither quick, nor his 
hand steady enough ; while his innate aversion to witnessing 
bloodshed or suffering of any kind made his successes even 
more painful than his failures. Yet not for worlds would he 
have confessed as much to any mortal soul; and likewise not 
for worlds would his servants have acknowledged to him or 
to each other their knowledge that their master, the last of 
the Pfeilhofens, found no pleasure in what had been the 
pride of the family for untold-of generations. There never 
yet had been a Pfeilhofen who did not hunt, nor should there 
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be now ; so by a kind of tacit agreement the little fiction was 
kept alive that Othmar was as passionate a sportsman as any 
of his forefathers. 

By dint, moreover, of invariably posting him in the most 
favourable positions, and so to say guiding his hand at every 
stroke, Gottschalk contrived to retrieve the family honour so 
far as to enable Othmar to have collected a very fair array of 
trophies in the course of years. Numerous stags had been 
gently lured to run almost into his very arms; full many a 
struggling wild boar had been held down for him to despatch 
with a knife as easily and safely as though he had been 
slaughtering the common domestic animal; and as though 
to leave no doubt at all as to the fact that the master of 
Castle Pfeilhofen was indeed a great and doughty hunter, 
each and all of his various achievements in the hunting field 
were duly registered in Gottschalk's uncouth and unformed 
handwriting in an ancient Bible which he kept in the hunting 
lodge. 

This Bible had been the family Bible of Gottschalk's parents 
and grandparents, and, as was then the habit, they had used 
the blank pages at the beginning as a register for the births, 
marriages, and deaths of the Gottschalk family. The present 
Gottschalk was, however, a bachelor, never having yet found a 
woman whose eyes were to him as attractive as those of an 
expiring roedeer, nor one whose pearly teeth ever parted in a 
smile half as fascinating as the snarl of a captured wolf. No 
female voice could be as sweet to his ear as the death-bellow 
of a wounded boar, nor rose-and-lily complexion worth com- 
paring to the red, glossy hide of a twelve-antler stag. 

Having, therefore, no children of his own whose names could 
be entered in the old Bible, Gottschalk did not see why he 
should not use its remaining blank pages as a register for the 
heads of game killed by the Herr Graf; and just as Bitterbalg 
had his collection of seals to amuse him on Sunday after- 
noons, so Gottschalk had his Bible to con over and count 
up how many stags or foxes had been killed within the last 
month. 
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The person who took least interest in this conscientious 
register was Othmar himself. He killed the animals merely as 
a painful duty which he recognised, being glad each time when 
it was accomplished, and not caring to hear further about it 
when terminated. He rejoiced when he had killed a stag or 
spiked a boar, not for any personal satisfaction thereby obtained, 
but rather on the principle of a child who gabbles off an 
irksome lesson in order to return to play. When he had 
finished his lesson he was always eager to return to his play — 
that is, his music. 

One evening, about the beginning of May, Othmar was 
sitting as usual in his music-room — a long, low apartment whose 
windows overlooked the terrace. He had only just returned 
from a distant point in the forest, where Gottschalk had 
forced him to shoot a capercailzie, a lengthy and wearisome 
undertaking, involving the sacrifice of a nighfs sleep and of a 
day's music, much creeping about on hands and feet through 
dripping brushwood, and a long, fatiguing ride home. The 
capercailzie had, however, been successfully bagged, and 
Othmar was thankfully reflecting that he would now have 
peace for some time. The season for capercailzies was at an 
end, and during the summer months, he as well as the forest 
animals, could hope to enjoy a brief season of respite. 

He had not yet begun to play, but was sitting idly before 
his instrument, listening dreamily to the evening song of a 
blackbird which came floating in through the open window. 
Presently the song grew more clearly defined and less like the 
vague warblings of a bird ; there was a distinct melody in it 
now, and a melody which seemed half familiar to his ear. 
He passed his hand over his forehead — 

"Am I dreaming? Or is not that bird out there singing 
Leonora's song ? Bah ! I am over-tired with the long morning 
walk. The idea is absurd." 

But the song still continued, and grew more audible every 
moment There was no possibility of doubt ; it was a female 
voice that was singing, and it was singing Leonora's song — that 
song which he had so often vainly tried to puzzle out. He rose 
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and went to the window, and there saw, to his surprise, 
Luitgard walking on the terrace. There was no one else 
within sight, so it could only have beer} her voice he had heard ; 
and yet he had not known that Luitgard had a voice. Her 
back was turned to the window, and he listened for a few 
minutes longer in silence. 

Yes, there was no doubt about the matter; it was most dis- 
tinctly Leonora's song that she was singing, and the modulation 
that had perplexed him for so many years was now clear as 
daylight to his mind. Where had she learned this hidden 
melody? From the birds in the park, or the babblings of the 
stream? Had Luitgard taken to composing? he asked him- 
self in bewilderment as he watched her, and did she compose 
better than he himself could do ? 

Luitgard wore a pale grey gown which fell about her in soft, 
silvery folds like twilight wrappings ; it made her appear taller 
and more womanly than Othmar had yet seen her look before. 
Her hair hung down her back in two heavy, lustreless plaits. 
Her father now stared at her almost as though she had been a 
stranger. 

" Luitgard ! You singing ! " he called out, when she had 
come to the end of the second verse. 

She started almost guiltily. 

" Luitgard, do you know what you have been singing ? It is 
Leonora's song. How did you guess it ? " 

" I — I found it," said Luitgard, coming up close to the 
window. 

" You found it— where ? " 

" On a piece of parchment,* said Luitgard irresolutely. 

"Where is that parchment? I must have it at once." 

Luitgard had already made a gesture towards her bosom, 
where the token of her friendship with Delius lay securely 
folded up, when some latent instinct of secrecy caused her to 
pause in the act 

11 1 shall fetch it," she murmured confusedly, turning away 
from the window. 

" Here it is/ 1 she said a few minutes later, as she entered the 
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room where her father was sitting, and half reluctantly yielded 
up the sheet of yellow parchment into his eager fingers. 

" How strange 1 " exclaimed Othmar, sinking down again 
on to his chair and becoming at once absorbed in the con- 
tents. 

"Yes," he said, looking up a few minutes later, "it is 
Leonora's song, but there is only one half of it here, and yet 
you sang the whole just now. How did you guess the end of 
the words ? " 

Luitgard looked embarrassed. 

" I heard it — I remembered it," she said hurriedly, too truthful 
by nature to think of a falsehood " The rest is written on the 
other half of the sheet." 

11 Where is the half? Why did you not bring it as well ? " 

She now looked seriously distressed. 

" I cannot find it this evening, father, it is too dark ; but to- 
morrow I can get it for you — indeed I can," she added deprecat- 
ingly, afraid of having angered him. 

"Very well, child," said Othmar good-naturedly. "Never 
mind looking for it this evening if you are tired. To-morrow 
will do quite as well." He looked at her more attentively and 
stroked her hair, struck by some unusual expression on her 
face, which for the moment made him forget Leonora and her 
song. There was a sort of suppressed glow about her whole 
person such as he had never noticed before. Had the music 
wrought this wondrous change? 

But he had no clue to the riddle. How should he guess that 
she was no longer the same person as before? She had 
ceased to be Luitgard, and had become Luita. 

" What a sweet voice you have, Luitgard, and what a pity it 
is that I never had time to teach you music thoroughly 1 " he 
said, with an impulse of tardy regret This was one of those 
rare moments when he caught a fleeting glimpse of all his 
daughter might have been to him. " But you see my life is 
such a busy one," he rambled on, in feeble, weak-minded excuse. 
" My sonatas always took so much time to compose, and 
then Gottschalk for ever coming with his forest reports. On 
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hunting days I had no peace for anything at all, sometimes 
could hardly sit down to the spinnet for an hour." 

He looked at her almost wistfully, as though he expected 
some response ; but Luitgard remained silent. If he had looked 
for some expression of gratitude or affection he was dis- 
appointed, though he should have known his child better by 
this time. 

After all, there was something to be said on his side as well 
as on hers; the entire fault of this peaceful yet unnatural 
estrangement did not lie on his side alone. It is possible that 
if Luitgard had bad the caressing ways and coaxing tones of 
other children, she might long since have forced her way into 
his heart and into his life. If she had loudly clamoured for 
her father's love, she might have obtained it ; it is even possible 
that, bad she been other than she was, if she had possessed 
the courage to shake off the panic inspired by her mother's 
presence, she might, by sheer persistency, have conquered 
that mother's heart. 

But Luitgard was not one of those happy normal children 
whose wants or troubles find vent in storm and tears. That 
one attempt of hers on her ninth birthday had been her 
first and last, and, whenever she recalled it, it seemed indeed 
to her that she must h^ve been mad in very truth to have ex- 
pected anything of her mother. Luitgard had scarcely left 
babyhood when already she understood that she was not 
wanted and not liked. She grew cold in proportion to the 
coldness she felt around her, and hard in proportion to the 
hardness she encountered. She made no advances, and would 
probably now have rather recoiled before any symptom of 
affection from either of her parents. She had accustomed 
herself to do without love for so long that there was no longer 
any desire for it left in her heart. 

" You are growing very fair, my little daughter," he went on 
after a pause, watching tfas candlelight as it played along her 
hanging plaits. 

Luitgard, still silent, gave a faint smile, and Othmar put out 
his hand and gently touched her hair. 
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At this moment there was the sound of some distant door 
being shut, and Othmar, starting, withdrew his hand as though 
with a guilty conscience. He knew quite well that Hedwig 
could not come here, but the influence of the woman was so 
strong, or the weakness of the man so great, that her presence 
was always felt 

Luitgard noticed the movement ; her lips tightened directly, 
and presently she silently left the room. 

It proved less easy than Luitgard had expected to get back 
the second piece of parchment from Delius ; he had a marked 
dislike to relinquishing anything in his possession, or to forego 
any advantage he already held. 

"Why does your father require it?" he asked suspiciously 
of Luitgard. 

" He wants the song. He is fond of music." 

" But why did you ever show him the first piece ? " persisted 
Delius. " He need not have known about it at all." 

"Is that also a secret?" inquired Luitgard innocently. "I 
did not know. You only told me not to speak about you." 

Her manner said plainly enough that she was ready to 
obey any further order he was pleased to give, and so Delius 
understood it But he spoke impatiently. 

" And now I tell you that on no account whatsoever must 
you mention that you have been inside the tower. Nothing of 
what you do or find here must be spoken of outside. If once 
we are traced here, then all is finished, and I shall come no 
more. Are you quite sure that you understand me, Luita?" 

Luitgard, though but half understanding, promised all that 
was required of her; and then Delius took his piece of 
parchment out of his pocket 

" I do not like parting with it, it seems like a bad omen ; 
for this was to have been the pledge of our — our friendship. 
However, there is no help for it To keep it back now would 
only arouse your father's suspicions. But, Luita, you must give 
me some other pledge in exchange." 

Luitgard raised her limpid eyes to his. 
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"Give you what?" 

" Give me," and he drew a step nearer to her, while a curious 
light came into his eyes, "give me a — a lock of your hair." 

There was a change of tone at the end of this sentence, 
almost as though he had ended it differently from what had 
been previously intended. 

" I have brought you the rest of the song, father. Will you 
not play it?" said Luitgard to Othmar that same evening. 

"The song? What song?" For he had meanwhile forgotten 
all about it " Oh, Leonora's song, to be sure ! How could I 
forget ? Let us see — let us see." 

And Othmar spent a happy half-hour in practising over the 
air on his spinnet, while Luitgard sat listening at his elbow. 

"We must paste it together again," said Othmar, turning 
it round. "Ah, there is writing on the other side." 

"It is Latin," said Luitgard. 

" Some old prayers or psalms, most likely. I used to know 
Latin myself pretty well at the time I was preparing for the 
cloister. Let me see if I have quite forgotten it." 

He got up and went to the window, so as to throw more 
light on the faded ink characters, and in a moment became 
absorbed in the writing. Presently he half turned round 
with a smothered exclamation. 

"Did you speak, father?" asked Luitgard. 

There was no answer save a certain growing excitement 
about Othmar's manner. Alternately he bent lower over 
the parchment sheet, and then again he held it up at various 
angles to the light, trying to decipher the words. 

"Where did you find this?" he asked, looking up suddenly. 

Luitgard was so much startled by the question that she 
quite forgot Delius' injunction as to silence, and said what 
was the literal truth — 

"I found it inside a book." 

"What book?" 

" It is called Crtscentius Pflantenkunde? 

" Oh, that old book that'is lying on the shelf in the dining- 
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hall Strange, though, that no one should have found this 
parchment before!' 1 

Luitgard gave no answer, and Othmar again absorbed 
himself in his reading. There was no reason why she should 
tell her father that the parchment had been found not in the 
first but in the second volume of the work; nor that that 
volume had lain not upon a shelf in the dining-hall, but in 
a carved oak chest inside the Herons' Tower. 

When Othmar was alone again his first impulse was to 
go to Hedwig. He had always since boyhood been used to 
turn to her in any doubt or perplexity ; but it was now past 
nine o'clock, and Hedwig would already have retired for 
the night He durst not disturb her, far less excite her, at 
this hour for fear of bringing on one of those terrible 
headaches which caused her such excruciating pain. So 
compelled, perforce, to lock up the discovery within his own 
breast, Othmar spent the greater part of the night pacing 
the music-room in boundless agitation, or else sitting at the 
table with the parchment spread out before him, coming 
every moment to a fresh conclusion on the subject, and 
abandoning it finally only to throw himself on his bed, and 
there toss restlessly to and fro till morning. When at last 
he fell asleep, his dreams resolved themselves into delirious 
visions of bygone events which had long been absent from 
his mind. 

In his dreams he again saw the quarrel of the two brothers, 
Wilibald his grandfather and Konrad his grand-uncle; their 
duel in the [tower; Wilibald's wound; and Konrad's flight, 
leaving a lifeless figure lying in the lowest room, of the 
Herons' Tower, whose boards were stained with the mark of 
blood shed by a brother's hands. 

Those were figures that were now dead and turned to 
dust, passions long since extinguished; and yet, if this 
tattered parchment was to be credited, the consequences of 
those passions were not yet at an end. The shadow of 
those vanished figures might even yet be thrown across the 
path of living persons. 
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Othmar could scarcely await the morning. Three times 
he went to his wife's door, and three times he was told 
that she could not see him yet 

At last he obtained admittance, and old Walpurga, as she 
closed the door behind him, was struck by the pallor of his 
face and the unusual excitement of his manner. And as 
one hour passed, and then a second, Bitterbalg was at a 
loss to understand why the spinnet was not heard this 
morning as usual; and Gottschalk, having waited over an 
hour with his report from the forest, sent up a respectful 
message, and received as answer that the Herr Graf had 
no time to speak to him to-day. 

" No time to hear about the chase 1 A Pfeilhofen no time 
for the chase 1" repeated Gottschalk incredulously. "There 
must be something wrong in the house 1" 

"Whatever there may be right or wrong in the house," 
retorted Bitterbalg, who had delivered the 'message, "you 
may be quite sure that your business lies in the forest, and 
not inside the castle." 

He himself was quite as much surprised as was Gottschalk 
at this unusual departure from established habits, but he 
could permit no open criticism of the count's doings. There 
were moments when Bitterbalg could not resist the temptation 
of administering a covert snub to the forester, who had only 
been thirty-two years in the place, and was therefore to be 
considered as a comparative new-comer. 

Meanwhile, the husband and wife were still alone. 

"Can it be true?" repeated Othmar, restlessly pacing the 
floor. 

The countess sat in her usual seat by the window, whose 
curtains were slightly drawn back to throw more light on 
the sheet of parchment which lay spread out on her lap. 
There was a strange likeness, and yet stranger contrast, 
visible between Hedwig and Othmar when thus seen together. 
It was the same cast of feature in both, the same fair skin, 
the self-same coldly blue eye and short upper lip. At first 
sight one might almost have believed all the energy to be 
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on his ride, all the impassibility on hers. His constant 
and restless activity, her immovable calm, would have been 
apt to deceive a superficial observer. 

Not yet forty but with hair already snow-white, with 
features sharpened by sickness, Countess Pfeilhofen still 
held her figure as erect and her head as proudly as she 
had done twenty years ago, not willing even yet to confess 
herself conquered by fate. At this moment she was leaning 
back in her chair, still pondering over the contents of the 
parchment that lay on her knees. 

This parchment was no other than the will of Eberhard 
von Pfeilhofen, which had never been found, and indeed 
never searched for, since no such necessity had arisen; and 
after wading through Latin paragraphs of prodigious length, 
after looking up every doubtful word in the dictionary till 
it was doubtful no longer, it now became apparent that this 
will was intended to disinherit his eldest son Wilibald in 
favour of Konrad for the contingency of the former failing 
to fulfil his engagement to marry his Cousin Leonora. 

This disposition had been repeated over and over again 
with many technical terms and learned phrases, of which it 
will suffice here to reproduce the concluding paragraph. 

"Therefore be it clearly understood that this my Castle 
of Pfeilhofen, which I have inherited from my ancestors along 
with the broad lands which appertain to it, shall only be 
inherited by my son Wilibald, now absent on a pilgrimage to 
the Saviour's tomb, if he keeps his plighted troth to his bride 
and cousin, Leonora von Pfeilhofen, as befits a knight and 
a gentleman. Should he fail in this, or be the cause of grief 
or distress to the said Leonora von Pfeilhofen, whom I have 
loved as my own daughter, and who has tended me in sick- 
ness as the most loving child could have done, then do I 
direct and dispose that the Castle of Pfeilhofen and all the 
property bearing my name should pass into the hands of my 
youngest son, Konrad von Pfeilhofen, and through him in due 
order of succession to his children and grandchildren. But 
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the children and grandchildren of WiUbald shall only inherit 
the property if they be likewise the children and grandchildren 
of Leonora von Jfeiihofen. 

" This, the foregoing^ is my last will and testament, and may 
my heaviest curse, the curse of a dying man, rest upon whosoever 
of my descendants should endeavour to overthrow the dispositions 
here contained" 

This document was dated November 9th, 1657, and signed 
" Eberhard von Pfeilhofen." Written entirely in his own hand- 
writing (easily to be identified by comparison with other family 
papers and letters), it was incontestably a genuine production. 
It was not witnessed, but by the law of the country such a 
holograph will was undoubtedly valid. 

" But how came it there inside that book ? And how came 
the song to be written on the other side ? " he asked, looking 
at his wife as though she were an oracle who had power to 
answer all questions and solve all riddles. 

The countess took up the parchment again rather wearily ; 
compared to his excitement, she had received the news almost 
with indifference. 

" My eyes are not different from yours, Othmar," she said. 
" I can read the secrets of the past no more than you. I can 
only form conjectures, which may be either true or false. 
How came the parchment inside that book which you say 
is lying on a shelf in the dining-hall?" (for Othmar, believing 
such to be the case, had so described the matter to his wife). 
" Why, the book must originally have been in the tower 
library, I suppose, and someone must have brought it here 
twenty years ago or more to read or consult, and then forgot to 
carry it back. The book has heavy brass clasps, I remember, 
so nothing that was inside could have a chance of falling out. 
And how came the parchment to have been deposited in the 
tower? Why, that is easy enough to understand, since it 
was there that Eberhard died. No doubt he made his will 
directly after Wilibald had betrothed himself to Leonora and 
had gone off to Palestine." 
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"But the song?" persisted Othmar. "How comes the 
song to be written here?" 

"Oh, that," replied Hedwig carelessly, and almost con- 
temptuously, "that is surely the simplest part of the matter 
to understand. I wonder you do not see it You know as 
well as I do that Leonora is believed to have been a little out 
of her mind in consequence of her bridegroom's prolonged 
absence ; that she used to spend all her days on the tower, 
watching for his return and singing doleful songs. It was 
at that time that her portrait was taken, and there are many 
old scraps of poetry to be found in her handwriting in albums 
and keepsakes. What more likely, therefore, than that she 
once found this parchment in the tower after Eberhard's death, 
and made use of it for noting down her inspirations. She 
would not have been very likely to know its value even if 
she were sane, not being able to read Latin/' 

" But that it should have lain for nearly eighty years undis- 
covered ! " 

" There is nothing in the least wonderful about that, that 
I can see," retorted the countess, who seemed determined to 
make of Othmar's discovery as commonplace an event as 
possible. "Who should have discovered it? Not the 
Turkish lady Zelmira, certainly, seeing that she scarcely 
could read. Your grandfather Wilibald never used the tower 
at all after Zelmira's death, neither did your father. There 
might have been a will inside each volume without it being 
discovered.* 

"Yes," said Othmar slowly, "that accounts for a period 
of about sixty years. But this particular volume must have 
been here in the house for seventeen or eighteen years at least. 
How was it that the will was never discovered before?" 

"That is just a chance," said Hedwig. "Of course you 
might have discovered it any day during the last eighteen 
years, only you did not. What is the precise title of the 
book where it was ? " 

" Crescentius Plant Lore? replied Othmar. 

" Well, and are you given to studying botany ? Or is there 
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anyone else here who is ? Who, therefore, should ever have 
found the will ? Not Bitterbalg or old Walpurga surely ? " 

" True, true," said Othmar thoughtfully. " I suppose you 
are right, Hedwig ; you always are. And yet I cannot help 
fancying that I had the book in my hands a few years ago. 
Strange that I should not have found it then ! " 

" Call it strange if you like," returned the wife with a slight 
shrug, as though to dismiss this subject upon which Othmar 
was dwelling with such wearisome persistency. "After all, 
it does not much matter what you call it, or where it was 
found. It is a curious and interesting discovery, nothing 
more, and not worth wasting further words about it." 

" But what is to be done now ? That is the question." 

" To be done now ? Nothing. This will can affect no one." 

"It affects us so far that we are not really the legal 
possessors of Pfeilhofen ; and then there is the curse, Hedwig 
— think of that ! Have we not felt it already ? " 

The last words were said very low and hesitatingly, almost 
more to himself than to her. 

"Nonsense, Othmar," said Hedwig, flushing slightly. "I 
hope this crumpled old piece of parchment is not going to 
turn your brain. Who is the legal possessor of Pfeilhofen if 
you are not ? " 

"But the will says expressly that only if Wilibald's de- 
scendants are likewise the descendants of Leonora are they 
to inherit the property." 

" Eberhard could not foresee that Wilibald should hear a 
false report of Leonora's death, or that Leonora would go 
mad and jump off the tower, or he would have made another 
will." ^ 

" Perhaps," said Othmar. " But the will is here all the same, 
bequeathing the property to Konrad and his descendants." 

"Konrad never had any descendants," decided Hedwig, 
in a peremptory manner. " Either he killed himself, or else 
he left the country and died young. Nothing more was ever 
heard of him." 

Othmar took half a dozen more turns in the room, and then 
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stopped before his wife. He had grown very pale, and it was 
in a rather uncertain voice that he now said — 

"But supposing Konrad did not die young? Supposing 
he had left children ? " 

Hedwig's thin hand grasped the arm of the chair whereon 
she was sitting, a momentary flash came into her eye. 

"Then there would still be a Pfeilhofen ! " she exclaimed, 
" a Pfeilhofen to carry on the family name and save it from 
extinction! 19 She sank back again. "Ah no! It was but 
a passing vision. It is impossible. We must have heard 
before had Konrad left heirs. My Kunibert alone could 
have saved the family, and my Kunibert has failed me ! " 

There was something like a sudden sob in her voice; her 
hand moved up and clutched the miniature brooch at her 
throat. 

"Hedwig!" said Othmar pleadingly; for this subject was 
seldom mentioned between them. He shunned it even more 
than she did, and both picture and miniature were secret but 
acute sources of torture to him. 

But Hedwig had already recovered her self-possession. 
The frosty clearness had returned to her eye and the firmness 
to her lip as she said — 

" Let us waste no further words on the subject This will 
is simply a dead piece of parchment which has failed in its 
object. Leave me now to rest ; my head aches with all this 
unnecessary discussion." 

Then, as Othmar was about to leave the room, she called 
him back to say — 

"You have not spoken about your discovery to either 
Bitterbalg or Luitgard, I suppose ? " 

" No," returned Othmar. " To no one." 

" That is well. There is no occasion ever to mention it," 
said Hedwig, sinking back against her cushions. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE GREY SEAL 

EBERHARD'S will was not again alluded to between 
husband and wife during the weeks that followed. As 
Hedwig had said, there was absolutely nothing more to discuss 
about the matter ; and even if Othmar's self-tormenting con- 
science did not wholly succeed in divesting itself of certain 
uneasy scruples, he shrank from again exposing himself to 
the sarcastic shafts of his wife's pitiless logic. 

Luitgard, now that Delius had opened her eyes to the 
dangerous consequences of their secret being discovered, felt 
too much relieved at having escaped detection to make any 
further reference to the luckless document which had one 
moment threatened to betray them. Chance, which plays 
such a surprising part in sometimes bringing secrets to light, 
is surely just as wonderful for the curious way in which it will 
sometimes shield a secret already exposed to view by an ad- 
verse circumstance. The secret may be there, lying revealed 
to the full light of day, like a glittering coin thrown up to 
the surface by a turn of the ploughshare, and seeming to 
court detection by its ostentatious glitter. But the passer-by, 
who could not have failed to see it, has his eyes turned in 
another direction ; so the opportunity is lost, and ere it comes 
again shrouding grass ind weeds have begun to sprout over 
the spot. 

And so it was with Luitgard's secret, which by the merest 

accident had hitherto remained undetected. Until quite 

recently she had not even been aware that she possessed a secret ; 

and if she had not at first spoken of Delius or of her visits to 

6 
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the tower, it was scarcely with any thought of concealment, but 
simply because it was not her habit to mention things to any- 
one. Thus, when first questioned by her father about Leonora's 
song, she would have been ready, no doubt, to give him all the 
details as to how and where she had found the piece of 
parchment, had he but pursued his questions on the spot. 
But the subject had been suffered to drop, and ere it was 
again revived Luitgard had learned her first lesson in conceal- 
ment Othmar's mistake had, moreover, stepped in, as though 
purposely in order to shield Luitgard ; for nothing has such 
a blinding effect on the intellect as a preconceived notion of 
any sort 

Hedwig herself, whose sharper eyes might doubtless have 
detected something incongruous in the evidence had she 
chosen to cross-question her daughter, had her own reasons for 
not caring to revive the topic of Eberhard's will. Othmar had 
told her that Luitgard had found the parchment inside an old 
book which lay upon a certain high shelf in the dining-hall, so 
Hedwig had naturally concluded that such was the case. The 
mere notion of Luitgard having anything to conceal had never 
so much as entered her mind. 

So June came and went again. The horse-chestnut alleys, 
having blossomed forth into one short week of pink and white 
splendour, had changed their ballroom finery for the everyday 
robes of sombre green ; and now the lime trees were having 
their turn, sprinkled over with delicate nosegays of bridal white, 
and shedding around their sweet, penetrating scent, dreamy and 
suggestive as the languishing cadence of voluptuous music 

Nothing had occurred to change the quiet current of life at 
Castle Pfeilhofen. Hedwig still sat in her darkened chamber ; 
the only difference which this lovely summer weather made to 
her was that the window behind the heavy green curtain was 
occasionally open instead of shut Luitgard still occasionally 
stole across the park, to meet Delius in the tower, and Othmar 
still sat before his spinnet in the music chamber, or at his desk 
transcribing sonatas of his own composition on to large folio 
sheets of paper. 
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He was thus sitting at his desk one morning towards the 
middle of July, and he held a pen in his hand ; but it was a 
sheet of letter paper, not music to-day, which lay on the desk 
before him. 

Othmar was not given to much letter-writing, nor was the 
occupation a congenial one to him ; but with regard to certain 
points of family etiquette he was imbued with true German 
exactitude and punctiliousness, and there were two dates in 
the jjear which imperatively demanded the inditement of an 
epistle beginning, "My highly honoured lady mother," and 
signed, "Your obedient and profoundly attached son, Othmar 
von Pfeilhofen." The first of these dates was the beginning of 
the year, the second was the feast of Saint Anna, which came in 
July, and happened to be the patron saint of the old countess. 
The second of these annual letters was invariably accompanied 
by a respectful but formal invitation to spend part of the 
summer at Castle Pfeilhofen, which invitation had, however, 
been regularly declined during the last eight years, not from any 
ill-feeling on the part of the frivolous old lady, who had grown 
more and more to dread the monotony of country life, and 
was glad to make a pretext of impaired health in order to avoid 
the necessity of leaving the court atmosphere so dear to her 
soul, in the year following her last visit to Castle Pfeilhofen, 
Countess Lilienfeld had broken her leg when slipping on the 
polished ballroom floor during a minuet danced at court, and, 
though her recovery had been swift and complete, this accident 
furnished her with an excuse that was to last her through life. 
It proved to be a very useful leg indeed ; for while it never 
hindered her from taking part in any dance or diversion, it 
invariably prevented her from doing anything in the least degree 
unpleasant to herself. She would, however, write from time to 
time to her son or her daughter-in-law flighty little notes, filled 
chiefly with minute descriptions of court festivities or the 
prevailing fashions ; and Othmar, as he now sat pen in hand 
engaged in composing his annual letter for the feast of Saint 
Anna, tried to call to mind when exactly the latest of these 
flighty little notes had been received. It would not seem 
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respectful, he thought, not to make some kind of allusion to 
the note which he happened to have mislaid or lost 

"Bitterbalg," he said, as the old servant just then happened 
to enter the room, " can you remember when it was that I last 
heard from the countess mother?" He was accustomed to 
refer to Bitterbalg in such matters, knowing the old man's 
memory to be well-nigh unassailable. 

"The last letter of the countess mother?" Oh yes, 
Bitterbalg remembered it quite well, for the Herr Graf had 
given him the seal off the sheet. 

"And the date?" 

Bitterbalg stood for a moment reflecting. He did not know 
the date by heart, but he could tell it by a reference to the seal 
in question. 

This sounded mysterious to the count, who had never 
interested himself much in Bitterbalg's monomania ; but when 
the old man presently returned, bearing under his arm a 
ponderous portfolio, he began to scan these proceedings with 
something like careless amusement 

Bitterbalg untied the ribbons of his portfolio with a sort of 
reluctant importance. He scarcely felt justified in admitting 
the commonplace light of a week-day to shine on his precious 
seals, which by right should be only illumined by Sabbath rays ; 
but, on the other hand, the opportunity of displaying his treasured 
collection to the Herr Graf was far too precious to be allowed 
to pass. 

" This, Herr Graf, is the Pfeilhofen sheet," remarked Bitterbalg 
impressively, as he removed several wrappings of tissue paper. 
" I do not usually uncover it during the week, but the Herr Graf 
is the head of the family, 'and if he desires " — and he began to 
undo the snowy wrappings. 

M Oh, never mind," said Othmar indifferently, " let it be. We 
were only looking for my mother's seal, were we not ? " 

Bitterbalg cast a slightly aggrieved glance at his master. 

" Just as the Herr Graf pleases," he said, so stiffly that Othmar 
hastened to add, "But since you have already undone the 
sheet, let us look at it by all means. Very pretty, very pretty 
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indeed, Bitterbalg. That is a very good impression of my seal 
that you have got there in the centre. And what is that little 
packet tied with yellow silk ? " he added, with a faint attempt at 
showing further interest in the matter. 

u That, Herr Graf, is my reserve packet — that is to say, the seals 
which I have twice or three times over, as well as some others 
which are not real seals at all, but just foolish impressions of 
flowers or beasts or birds, such as those which, craving your 
pardon, are used by the countess mother. The duplicate seals 
often come in handy to replace an impression which has got 
chipped or cracked ; and if Count Kunibert had only lived, there 
would have been great need of them, I warrant ! Scrambling 
upon the table and cracking my finest seals with his wooden 
sword ! " 

"But about my mother's letter?" reminded the count, who 
was growing impatient at these digressions. 

" That is just what I am coming to, the countess mother's 
seaL It must be here in the reserve packet." And Bitterbalg, 
untying the yellow floss silk which bound it together, shook 
out the multicoloured contents of a large paper bag on to the 
writing-table. 

There were seals of all imaginable sizes, shapes, and colours 
of wax, from the delicate rose hue suggestive of maiden blushes 
to the uncompromising black that betokens tombs and tears. 
Some of the seals had been neatly trimmed round at the edge 
with a pair of scissors, doubtless in preparation for taking their 
places on the pasteboard sheet ; others, whose preferment to this 
proud position seemed yet more remote, had been left just 
as Bitterbalg had originally received them ten or twenty years 
ago, hastily torn off a letter by the donor ; for these were the 
days when envelopes were yet unknown. Old rags of paper, 
mostly yellow with age, were attached to many of these 
neglected impressions, while faint odours of violet or patchouli 
hung about them. The dowager's seal was^easily picked out from 
amongst this motley assemblage, having a sort of mildly dissipated 
appearance of its own not inappropriate to the character of the 
writer, and represented here by a scrap of trellised pink paper 
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adorned by the impression of a dove bearing a letter in its 
beak executed in palest blue wax. 

Bitterbalg considered the pink and blue rag for a moment. 

"Oh yes, the Herr Graf was sitting at his spinnet in the 
musk-room when he gave me the seal The letter had come 
that morning, and was lying on the table along with a packet 
of those reed pens which had just arrived from the town; 
and Gottschalk was waiting outside with the large stuffed boar's 
head that had been prepared for the Herr Grafs hunting 
room." 

All this came back to Bitterbalg's mind as he looked at the 
pale blue seal. 

" I remember Gottschalk interrupting me just as I had hit off 
the bass of my symphony," said Othmar, in a peevish tone. 
" I never succeeded in hitting it off as well again. Once lose 
the thread, and you lose it for ever ! " 

"But the Herr Graf will doubtless remember when the 
boar's head was stuffed," said Bitterbalg, "and that will help 
him to remember the letter." 

"I remember that the pens came after Easter," replied 
Othmar evasively,," because in Holy Week, when I wanted to 
copy out that Miserere to play in the chapel, there was not a 
decent reed pen to write with, and I ordered a packet at once. 
So the letter must have come about the middle of April Yes, 
that will do,«thank you, Bitterbalg," he added, as an intima- 
tion that he wished to be left alone. " There, take away your 
seals ; I must finish my letter now," and he pushed the multi- 
coloured heap towards the old servant. 

Bitterbalg gathered up his seals in silence and left the room, 
much hurt at the slighting manner in which his valuable 
collection had been dismissed. "Serves me right for show- 
ing it on a week-day," he muttered between his teeth, as he 
walked along the passage that led to his room. 

Meanwhile, Othmar proceeded to fill up the first page of his 
letter to his highly honoured mother, and, having done so, went 
on to dry it on the blotting-book, and as he did so became 
aware of some hard obstacle which lay between the sheets of 
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blotting-paper. He put in his hand and drew out a large 
grey seal, one of Bitterbalg's reserve seals evidently, which, 
having slipped in here, had been overlooked. 

"I must give it back to Bitterbalg later/' said Othmar, 
smiling to himself, "or he will never forgive me for having 
been the cause of losing such a treasure ! " He continued to 
write, hardly even glancing at the seal, which he laid down in 
front of him on the sloping desk. For about half a page 
further all went smooth, and Othmar's pen glided glibly over 
the page ; but when he had come to the end of the necessary 
felicitations, when he had assured the old lady, in every possible 
combination of phrase, that he as well as his wife and 
daughter fervently hoped and desired that the yearly recurring 
feast of Saint Anna might find their honoured parent in 
unimpaired health and strength ; when he had expressed the 
stereotyped wish that the Castle of Pfeilhofen might this year 
enjoy the privilege of affording her shelter, then Count Pfeil- 
hofen's powers of stylistic composition apparently came to an 
end, and he sat considering what next to say. These letters 
were always very uphill work for Othmar, he and his mother 
having little in common, and an eight-year separation having 
made them all but strangers to each other. She would not 
have cared to hear about his symphonies and sonatas, as little 
as he.interested himself in her frills and furbelows. What was 
he to say more? And by what means could he manage to 
extend the letter till over the first corner of the third page, so 
as to present a decent appearance ? Othmar gnawed his pen, 
gazing mechanically at the large grey seal that lay just in front 
of him, as though seeking to read there an answer to his 
question. He merely stared at the seal because it happened 
to be there, but his gaze, from being vacant at first, grew more 
attentive as he presently became aware that it was an im- 
pression of his own coat of arms — the three arrows of the 
Pfeilhofen family surmounted by a crown. Hardly much 
interested even then, he took up the seal in his fingers, and 
then he saw that some words of writing were visible on the 
scrap of paper attached to it. The ink was brown and faded, 
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and Othmar had to hold the paper up to the light before he 
deciphered the following words : — 

" per il riposo dell' alma della sfortunata Leonora e di suo 
fidanzato il nobile Con — n 

The rest was torn off, but the name of Leonora alone was 
sufficient to set off Othmar's imagination on the wildest tracks 
of conjecture. What Leonora was here meant ? It could be 
no other than that hapless Leonora von Pfeilhofen who had 
perished so tragically seventy-nine years previously. What 
signified this paper? And how came it to be written in 
Italian? 

Othmar turned the paper round and scrutinised the seal 
again, perceiving now for the first time that this reproduction 
of the Pfeilhofen coat of arms differed from the usual seal ; the 
arrows were correctly drawn as well on the scroll beneath them, 
but the crown by which it was surmounted was not a German 
count's crown, to which his family was entitled. It was not a 
German crown at all, but of some foreign shape — French or 
Italian it seemed to him. Without quite knowing why he did 
so, Count Pfeilhofen rose to his feet, and, still holding the seal, 
called for Bitterbalg. 

" How did you come by this seal ? Who gave it to you ? 
Can you recollect ? n 

Bitterbalg looked at the seal held out by the count, but 
found it advisable to put on his spectacles in order to gain 
time before replying; for he never liked to betray hesitation 
when thus questioned. 

" If the Herr Graf will only give me the seal into my hand, 
that I may look at it nearer, no doubt it will all come back 
to me." ^ 

It was with a frown of intense thought that Bitterbalg 
stood staring down at the seal which lay in his outstretched 
palm like a large grey moth. Gradually his countenance 
cleared and a smile began to dawn on his face, as the 
circumstances connected with this particular spot of sealing- 
wax came slowly back to his mind. 

" It was in the sacristy after mass," he said, with a far-off 
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light in his eyes, as though seeing a vision. "The sun was 
shining in by the windows, and there were bunches of white 
lilac on the altar. I remember it quite well, for I had gathered 
them myself that morning. He was in a great hurry as he 
took out his pocket-book." 

" Who was in a hurry ?" interrupted Othmar. 

"Pater Ludolf. He took out his pocket-book and said, 
1 1 have something for you, Bitterbalg. Here, catch it quick, 
man, for in an hour I must be at Castle Sturmfeder to baptize 
the infant there/ " 

" Are you quite sure he gave you that seal ? " 

" Yes, yes, it was just so. It was Pater Ludolf who gave 
it to me sure enough, and there were bunches of white lilac 
on the altar that day." 

"The infant at Castle Sturmfeder can only have been 
Otto Sturmfeder, the youngest son of the family. No infant 
has been born there since, and he is nearly thirty. Why, that 
seal must be about thirty years old ! " 

"But yet not the oldest in my collection. I have many 
others which " — But Othmar interrupted impatiently — 

"Why did you never show me this seal before? Did it 
not strike you as strange that Pater Ludolf should get letters 
sealed with my arms ? " 

" I did not think about it in that way, Herr Graf; in fact, 
I always felt suspicious about that seal not being a real 
Pfeilhofen seal at all. There is a screw loose about the crown, 
I say, and that is why I never pasted it into my collection. 
And then the wax too, such a queer outlandish grey colour. 
I never understood that wax myself." 

"There is a great deal more than the wax that I do not 
understand here," said Othmar testily. " If this seal has been 
rightfully used, then somewhere in the world must live, or 
have lived, a man who had the right to it, someone who knew 
or had known Leonora von Pfeilhofen. We know of no such 
man. Where can he be ? " And Othmar drummed nervously 
on the table with his fingers. 

After a short silence he turned to Bitterbalg. 
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" Are you quite positive about when you got the seal ? " 

"Yes, Herr Graf. The sun was shining, and there were 
lilacs on the M — 

"Bitterbalg, you are a fool," said the count shortly. "I 
mean, are you quite sure it was Pater Ludolf who gave it to 
you?" 

He was quite sure. 

"Well, then, keep yourself in readiness. I may find it 
necessary to send for Pater Ludolf to-day. Leave the seal 
here ; I shall require it." 

Bitterbalg, as he left the room, cast a woebegone glance 
at the large grey seal lying on the writing-desk, such a glance 
as an anxious mother may throw on a cherished infant 
reposing in a stranger's arms. 

The letter to the dowager countess was not finished that 
day. 



CHAPTER VIII 
EVERARDO FRECCIACORTE 

BITTERBALG held himself in readiness, but no message 
came. Othmar was in a half-dozen minds in as many 
hours as to what he should do. To go to Hedwig had 
naturally been his. first impulse, checked, however, at re- 
collection of the contemptuous coldness wherewith she had 
received the discovery of Eberhard's will In the unsettled 
state of his nerves to-day he sensitively shrank from exposing 
himself anew to the sarcastic shafts of her pitiless logic 
without some more distinct basis to go upon than this ragged 
scrap of paper attached to an old seal. Before evening he 
had come to the conclusion that the discovery was of no 
importance whatsoever; and by morning he had so success- 
fully worried himself into the opposite view, that he found it 
necessary to order the carriage to be harnessed at daybreak 
to fetch the village priest. But the carriage had not yet 
left the park when it was recalled by order of the count, 
who had finally decided to drive in himself and put the 
question to Pater Ludolf without further loss of time. 

Pater Ludolf, being aroused out of his sweet morning 
slumber by the news that Count Pfeilhofen outside was 
waiting to speak to him, naturally concluded that the countess 
was dying at last, and as he hastily put on his clothes began 
to prepare some consoling words to be addressed to the 
presumptive widower — exhortation to fortitude in this crisis, 
and resignation to the will of the Almighty. His sacerdotal 
imagination had even got the length of rapidly passing the 
black chureh vestments in review, doubtful as to whether they 
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would be fitting for such a grand occasion as a requiem mass 
for the Countess Pfeilhofen. 

He found the count in the small parlour, pacing it restlessly 
up and down. 

"Pater Ludolf," began Othmar, far too impatient to attempt 
any preliminary address, " I have come to ask you for some 
information regarding a seal which Bitterbalg says he received 
from you." 

"Which Bitterbalg says he received from me," repeated the 
priest, a little bewildered at this abrupt address. He was a 
mild old man, past seventy, with brown, dovelike eyes, now 
rather heavy with slumber. His carefully prepared consolatory 
phrases were still buzzing in his perplexed mind. 

" I am anxious to know whether you can give me any nearer 
information on the subject* 

" The ways of Providence are inscrutable," replied the priest, 
still scarcely more than half awake; "but all is for our 
good." 

The count looked at the priest, as if he suspected him of 
being not quite sober, but realising that he was only sleepy, he 
went to the small latticed window, and, opening it, let in the 
fresh morning air, which seemed to revive the old priest's 
faculties. 

"You desire to know something about a seal I gave to 
Bitterbalg?" he said, when he had grasped the situation. " I 
have given him many seals, I think." 

" But this one dates from very far back. If Bitterbalg is 
right — and his memory is usually to be trusted— he must have 
got it nearly thirty years ago." 

As he spoke, Othmar pushed the scrap of paper towards the 
priest, pointing to the big grey seal. 

Pater Ludolf sighed deeply as he took up the seal. Possibly 
he was reflecting that, since the question of this seal had 
slumbered for thirty years before becoming a burning one, it 
might just as well have gone on slumbering two hours more, 
and have permitted a poor old village priest to enjoy his usual 
allowance of well -earned sleep. But well, well, the Count 
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Pfeilhofen was the patron of his church and the greatest man 
far and wide, though he chose to live the life of a recluse, 
and a village priest could not afford to demur at his patron's 
caprices. 

"Do you know anything about it?" repeated Othmar. 
"Do you recognise the arms upon the seal?" 

"The arms of Pfeilhofen — the three arrows," said Pater 
Ludolf. " Of course I know them." He was contemplating 
the seal with a rather blank expression. " Is it about this one 
that you want information ? " 

" It is about the letter that was closed with this seal that I 
require information. It was a letter written in Italian, as the 
words at the back of the paper will show you. Have you any 
recollection of it ? " 

" In Italian ! Oh, the Italian letter ! " exclaimed the priest, 
with a look of far-off remembrance dawning in his dovelike 
eyes. " But that was long ago — very long ago ! " 

" Then you do remember it ? " 

" Yes, yes, I remember it now. There was money in that 
letter— Italian gold." 

" Where is that letter ? Where is the gold ? " cried Othmar, 
excitedly rising to his feet. " Quick, tell me ! " 

The village priest looked scared. 

"The gold? But it was changed long ago into German 
money." 

" And the letter ? You must have the letter still ! " 

Pater Ludolf shook his head. 

" It must have been destroyed long ago. I am not in the 
habit of keeping letters." 

Othmar positively stamped with fretful disappointment 

" But its purport, at least. You must remember that ? " 

"The letter contained but a few words, which being written 
in Italian I managed to decipher from its resemblance to 
Latin. They stated that the money enclosed was to be used 
for masses for the souls of Leonora von Pfeilhofen and of her 
bridegroom, Wilibald von Pfeilhofen, both deceased in 1659. 
That was the curious part of the letter, since your grandfather, 
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Count Wilibald, only died in 1688, twenty-nine years later 
than his Cousin Leonora." 

"Inexplicable," said Othmar, who had listened intently. 
"And the signature? By whom was the letter signed? Was 
itPfeilhofen?" 

" Certainly not Pfeilhofen," replied the priest readily. " It 
was quite a different-sounding name — a regular Italian name, 
which, however, has slipped from my memory.' 1 

" And was there no address given ? No clue by which you 
might have acknowledged the receipt of the money?" 

" None," said the priest 

"And why?" said Othmar, bringing down his fist on the 
table in angry agitation, " why, in the name of all the angels 
and devils, did you never mention this matter before? Why 
did you not tell me of it at the time? " 

The old priest opened his dovelike eyes very wide in 
bewildered deprecation. 

"How could I have mentioned it to you, Herr Graf? 
That was twenty-eight years ago, and you were then a boy of 
twelve, and the gracious countess was just ten years old. 
Your father, the noble Count Walter, had died shortly before, 
and the countess mother was never over fond of hearing of 
such things as death and mortuary masses " — 

"True," said Othmar, somewhat ashamed of his heat. 
Then, after a minute, he resumed. 

" But you yourself— surely you must have felt some curiosity 
on the subject ? Did you never speculate as to who had sent 
that money, and how that letter came to be sealed with my 
coat of arms? How did you account for it to yourself? 
What was your theory?" 

" As for being puzzled — yes. But as to forming a theory — 
no. We priests are not much given to speculation, but are 
content to receive just as much confidence as our fellow- 
creatures choose to give us. So I changed the money and 
said the masses, and in time the occurrence faded from my 
mind. I don't think I have recollected it once these last 
twenty years." 
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" But you must recollect it now ! " said Othmar, springing 
up again in irrepressible excitement. " I tell you that I have 
a great and urgent interest in the matter. Search your 
memory. Can you recall no details? What was the 
postmark upon the letter?" 

" It was from Italy — that is all I know." 

"Italy — Italy," said Othmar, grinding his teeth. "Italy is wide, 
and that is no clue. The name — the name is what we need ! " 

Pater Ludolf s timid eyes watched the count in some alarm 
as he agitatedly paced the little room, but it was in vain 
that he racked his memory in search of the name which his 
patron desired. 

" Here we are before a stone wall," said Othmar to himself 
as he turned to go. " The truth lies behind it, that is sure ; but 
I do not know how it is ever to be pulled down now. What 
folly of you to have burned that letter ! " 

It was with frowning brow that Count Pfeilhofen stepped 
into his carriage to return to the castle, scarcely even acknow- 
ledging the profound salutation with which Pater Ludolf 
escorted him to the door. 

Of course there was no more peace for Othmar that day ; 
the meagre scrap of information he had received about the 
grey seal only tended to make the mystery deeper and more 
inscrutable. What possible motive could a perfectly unknown 
Italian have had in ordering masses to be said for the defunct 
Leonora and Wilibald ? And how came the said stranger to 
seal his letter with the Pfeilhofen coat of arms ? Some former 
family retainer might no doubt have abstracted a seal, but then 
how came it to be surmounted with a foreign crown? Think 
as he would, no theory that was in the least degree plausible or 
probable would suggest itself to his mind. 

It was already growing dark when the sound of wheels was 
heard on the gravel, and presently Bitterbalg entered the room 
where Othmar, plunged in thought, was sitting. 

" His Reverence Pater Ludolf is outside, and would speak 
to the Herr Graf;" were the words which caused Othmar to 
start up in renewed excitement 
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"You have found the letter? You have brought it?" he 
eagerly exclaimed as the old priest entered the room. 

" No, not the letter, but something else which may be of 
use," said Pater Ludolf, producing a large black leather-bound 
volume from under his arm. He laid it down on the table, 
and proceeded to open it slowly at the place where a page had 
been turned down. 

" What is that book ? " asked the count 

" That is the church register, in which I have entered every 
sum, however small, received for masses since I have been parish 
priest at Pfeilhofen. I did not think of it this morning — I was 
too " — (" sleepy," he had been going to say, but substituted "too 
much surprised "). " But when the Herr Graf had driven away 
I remembered this register, and after searching for an hour or 
two I came upon this entry. There it is — let me see," con- 
tinued Pater Ludolf, and slowly running a yellow, wax-like finger 
down the page, read as follows — 

"September 22, 17 10— two silver florins from Katharina 
Filgans for masses for the soul of Thomas Filgans, her deceased 
husband. September 25 — one florin for the sick grandchild 
of Mathias Hepberger. September 26 — five pieces of Italian 
gold changed for the value of twenty-four silver thalers to be 
employed in masses for the souls of Leonora and Wilibald von 
Pfeilhofen, from Everardo Frecciacorte." 

" Frecciacorte ! " repeated Othmar, in growing surprise. 
" The name is entirely strange to me ; I have never heard it 
before. It is evidently an Italian name. The mystery is 
blacker than ever, but it is time to ask Hedwig what she thinks 
of it!" 

Three or four times already that day Othmar had been at his 
wife's door intending to apprise her of his discovery, but had 
alway restrained himself; now he was able to do so no longer. 

Hedwig, at first apathetic, and more than usually exhausted 
by pain, listened with evident incredulity to her husband's 
hurried and entangled exposition of the case. It was only 
when the seal and the church register were laid before her 
that she seemed to be roused at last. Her eye lit up, her 
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spare figure straightened itself, almost vehemently she snatched 
at the book and bent her head over it in silence, scrutinising the 
words of the paragraph over and over again, yet apparently 
reaching no conclusion. 

The count meanwhile had thrown himself into a chair and 
was murmuring with fretful impatience— 

"What does it all mean? How is the mystery to be ex- 
plained? What can be the motive of a stranger — a foreigner, 
a man with a name quite unknown to us — for taking an interest 
in Leonora and Wilibald von Pfeilhofen ? And, above all, how 
comes he to use our coat of arms ? " 

Hedwig's delicate eyebrows were drawn together in a frown 
of intense thought, her whole being strained with the effort of 
trying to remember something. 

" Freccia — corte," she said at last pensively, slowly dividing 
the syllables from each other. "There is something half 
familiar about the sound. If only I understood Italian. The 
name must have some distinct signification. Freccia — corte. 
Corte," she repeated again more emphatically, "why, that is 
probably the same as court or hof\ and Freccia M —. 

The perplexed frown had now suddenly given way to a 
strange expression of dawning comprehension as she looked 
up to ask, with seeming irrelevance — 

" Do you remember that old red music-book ? — those songs 
I used to sing as a girl ? It was given to me by Wolfram von 
Winkelried," and even in the midst of her preoccupation 
Hedwig heaved a sjiort, half-impatient sigh. " Surely it cannot 
be lost?" 

"The red-bound song-book?" repeated Othmar, bewildered. 
"Yes, it is in the music chamber. But what has that to do 
with all this?" 

"Bring it. Bring it at. once," said Hedwig, with feverish 
impatience ; and Othmar, still wondering, obeyed. 

" I have found it ! " she exclaimed some minutes later, with 
a ring of unmistakable triumph in her voice. "Read this," 
and she pointed to the following verse inscribed in the Italian 
song-book. 
7 
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Othmar took it and read, spelling out the Italian words like 
a schoolboy repeating a lesson — 

" Crudel' freccia dell' amore 
Ha ferito questo cor, 
Qui nel mondo null 9 rimedio 
Puo guarir il mio dolor 1 " 

" Well ? " he asked, having come to {he end of his task. 
"And now read the German translation of the lines printed 
underneath." 

Again Othmar mechanically obeyed — 

" Mein armes Hen getroffen hat 

Der scharfe Liebes Pfeil, 
. Kein' Arz'nei ist auf dieser Welt 
Die es kann machen heil ! " 

"Well?" interrogated Hedwig in her turn, as he again 
came to the end of the lines. " And does this still tell you 
noThing ? w 

He merely shook his head, still uncomprehending, but some 
reflection of her excitement had imparted itself to him as he 
now exclaimed hoarsely — 

" For God's sake, Hedwig, do not torture me with riddles, 
but if you have discovered anything, tell me so for pity's 
sake! You do not know what I have been suffering these 
past weeks." 

Her cold blue eye shot a glance of scarcely veiled contempt 
at him as she replied — 

" Oh, you men, with your wise heads and your blind eyes, not 
to read so simple a riddle even when its answer stands printed 
before you ! c Cruder freccia dell' amore ' is an almost 
literal translation of 'Der scharfe Liebes Pfet7 9 ' n she went 
on, italicising the two words upon which her attention had 
been concentrated. " And corte means court or hof. And your 
own name ? Surely at least you have not forgotten that ? M 

"Pfeilhofen and Frecciacorte ! " exclaimed Othmar, leaping 
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to his feet with a bound. " Great heavens ! Hedwig, is that 
what you mean ? " 

" Yes, that is precisely what I mean. The name is simply 
a translation of ours. The letter to Pater Ludolf was signed 
Everardo Frecciacorte, and our great-grandfather was called 
Eberhard Pfeilhofen. Now draw your own conclusions!" 



CHAPTER IX 
A ROYAL BETROTHAL 

THE conclusion was easy to draw. Twenty-eight years 
ago a Pfeilhofen had still lived in Italy, possibly a son 
of Konrad's, possibly even Konrad himself, who for reasons not 
hard of conjecture had deemed it advisable to alter his name 
in the aforesaid manner. It was even more than probable that 
some Pfeilhofens, disguised under the name of Frecciacorte, 
were yet living to-day somewhere in Italy. Ay, but Italy was a 
wide word, and how was the whereabouts of these problematical 
descendants of Konrad to be discovered ? 

And simultaneously with this question another one presented 
itself to the minds of both husband and wife. What would be 
to them the signification of any such discovery? What its im- 
mediate and unavoidable results ? 

What else but the necessary accomplishment of Eberhard's 
will, if they desired to act as honest people? But would not 
the sacrifice thus entailed be almost beyond their strength ? 
Might not even the glory of discovering that a Pfeilhofen 
still lived to carry on the family name and save it from 
extinction be too dearly bought? After all, were they 
necessarily obliged to go out of their way to seek for some- 
one, or something, that was so evidently anxious to remain 
concealed? 

No open acknowledgment of the existence of these con- 
flicting emotions and arguments passed between Othmar and 
Hedwig during the weeks that followed this second discovery ; 
but the subject was ever uppermost in both their minds, to be 

brooded over by each in silence and solitude. The countess 
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shut herself up more than ever in her room, and Othmar tried 
in vain to drown his uneasy thoughts in music. He could not 
have told himself whether he most hoped or feared to follow 
up the clue so curiously thrown into his hands. 

" Twenty-eight years ago ! " he would repeat to himself at 
times. "They may all be dead long since — most probably 
they are dead, or we must have heard of them ere now." 

And then he would draw out that yellow piece of parchment, 
and reflect how easy it would be to tear it up, not into two 
but into a hundred and a thousand pieces, without any mortal 
knowing that the document had ever existed. 

But with a shudder he would then remember the curse so 
forcibly expressed in Eberhard's will, and would hasten to 
lock it away carefully, in horrified disgust at his own half- 
formed iniquitous thought. At such moments a sudden 
revulsion of feeling would make him resolve to start for Italy at 
once, and spare neither time, trouble, nor expense in discover- 
ing someone bearing the name of Frecciacorte. But though 
many such Italian journeys were undertaken in spirit, in 
reality Othmar's foot never got farther than the top of the 
turret staircase leading to Hedwig's chamber, to be invariably 
there arrested by the unaccountable reluctance he felt to 
formulating his intention in plain words. 

Thus he pondered and hesitated, in self-torturing doubts 
and cogitations, until there came a day when the missing link 
was unexpectedly supplied by Fate with that direct, almost 
ironical simplicity wherewith she sometimes chooses to answer 
riddles over which poor blind humanity has been fuming and 
fussing itself to death. 

It had been in July that Othmar had written that letter to 
his mother, which indirectly had led to the discovery of the 
Frecciacorte seal, and the end of August was nearly reached 
before that amiable but frivolous old lady found time to reply 
to her son's epistle. 

" Such an uproar as we have had at court, to be sure 1 The 
like of it was never seen before at Buxenburg," she wrote in 
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feeble, delicate, pointed characters upon palest violet-scented 
notepaper. " You know, perhaps, that the dear grand-duke, 
surrendering at last to the entreaties of his devoted subjects, that 
he should take to himself a wife and give the throne an heir, 
had been conducting negotiations with the Duke of Pardena 
for the hand of his daughter, Princess Isabella. Everything 
having been satisfactorily arranged between the two princes, 
and portraits interchanged, it was settled that the Princess 
Isabella was to arrive at Buxenburg in the first week of August, 
accompanied by two gentlemen and two ladies from Pardena. 
A whole series of court festivities had been planned for the 
occasion, beginning with a grand illumination of the town and 
a torchlight procession on the evening of the princess's arrival. 
For a month before no one had talked about anything else 
but frocks and feathers, and I have suffered a perfect 
martyrdom at the hands of my dressmaker, till I feared that 
my spine was permanently injured by the hours of trying on I 
had to undergo. Not that I would have regretted that, in a 
worthy cause, and I can assure you that my eendre-de-rose 
gown embroidered with pearls was a perfect triumph of art, 
making me look younger (so I was confidently assured) than 
many a woman of thirty ; but it is maddening and melancholy 
to think of all that splendour being wasted, for of course the 
fashion will have changed before the opportunity to wear 
these robes comes round again. 

" Well, as I was saying, there was no hitch at all in the first 
number of the programme. The Princess Isabella arrived 
punctually as to date, and appeared at the large court 
reception given on that same evening. I wore a blue satin 
sprigged with silver, and made in the bergirc fashion ; but had 
I been able to read the stars in advance, I should certainly 
have done wiser in putting on the cendre-de-rose. However, 
I acted according to my lights, and there is no use in lamenting 
over spilt milk. And the blue satin was very handsome in its 
way, though not to be compared to the other. The Princess 
Isabella, who is very dark, wore an orange brocade shot with 
gold with a necklace and coronet of rubies. Her figure, though 
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spare and a little stiff, is tall and majestic, and as she lights up 
well she really looked almost handsome, and was enthusiastically 
applauded by the people when she showed herself on the 
balcony. The whole town was illuminated, and twenty-four 
cannons were fired off in her honour. Even the grand-duke 
seemed quite pleased and resigned to his fate, for he gave order 
that a hundred casks of wine were to be served out to the 
people for drinking the health of his bride and himself. 

" But next morning, when he saw Princess Isabella by day- 
light, the grand-duke made a long face, which, as we all knew, 
boded no good. Her complexion looked as yellow as one of 
those lemons which I hear grow in her native country, and 
certainly the green velvet gown she wore had not been 
judiciously selected. But to call her a fright and a scarecrow 
was surely an exaggeration, and of course those Southern 
women can never hope to rival our German roses and lilies. 
The grand-duke, however, absolutely declined to listen to 
reason. It was in vain that all his counsellors represented to 
him the grave consequences of the scandal which must ensue 
should he attempt to back out of his engagement at the 
eleventh hour. Nothing availed, for he shut himself in his bed- 
chamber, refusing to see the princess again or to hear a word 
more of marriage. He had been cheated, he declared, by a 
false portrait He was not going to buy a pig in a poke or to 
marry a broomstick. The Duke of Pardena must just take 
back his daughter, and there was an end of the matter. 

"And there was an end of the matter, for you know that no 
power on earth can induce the grand-duke to change when 
once he has taken a notion into his head; so all the court 
festivities to which we had been looking forward were 
abruptly cut short The Duke of Pardena was of course highly 
offended at this insult to his family, but, being in want of a 
scapegoat of some kind upon whom to revenge himself, his ire 
fell most heavily upon the Marquis Frecciamonte or Freccia- 
corte, whichever he is called — and it really does not matter 
which, for nobody ever remembers these long Italian names — 
the first of the two cavaliers who had been appointed to escort 
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the princess to her new home. Choosing to consider him 
responsible for the failure of the scheme, he forbade him to 
return to Pardena, degrading him from his former court office 
and despatching another envoy express to replace him in 
escorting back Princess Isabella to her native land. The 
Italian party accordingly departed last week, all but the 
Marquis Frecciacane. As in duty bound, seeing that 
Frecciacorte had lost his post through no fault of his own, 
but the grand-duke's refusal to wed the Princess of Pardena, our 
gracious master was pleased to offer the outcast a permanent 
home at his court ; and there being no other available situa- 
tion vacant at present, he expressly created for his benefit the 
new dignity of Inspector-General of all the windmills in the 
country. 

" ' But I understand nothing about windmills, your Serenity,' 
had objected Frecciacane, when the proposition was made to 
him. 

" ' Neither do I, nor does anyone else, 9 retorted the grand- 
duke. 'But that is no reason why you should not inspect 
them all the same officially and on paper. A title has never 
any earthly connection with the real duties attached to it ; in 
fact, there is nothing so misleading as a "title, and you might as 
reasonably expect a secret councillor to give good advice, or 
the Lord High Steward of the Kitchen to make an omelet, as 
question your perfect appropriateness for the present nomina- 
tion.' 

"'But'— 

11 ' There are no " buts * in my duchy,' said the duke. f So 
that is a settled matter, and a monstrous good bargain it is 
for me indeed, seeing that I have secured a man who can- 
not possibly do any harm to my windmills, since he knows 
nothing about them, and have escaped marrying a woman at 
whose very recollection my brain begins to whirl like the sails 
of one of your new subjects driven by a high wind.' 

" So here we are saddled indefinitely with a man stranded 
like a fish on dry land because he lacked the wit to know how 
to swim and keep afloat in the troubled waters of court and 
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diplomatic life. But what we are to do with him here at 
Buxenburg, mercy alone knows ! as he is neither amusing nor 
a good judge of dress. I never was so disappointed in my 
life, as I had always understood Italians to be gay and cheerful 
individuals, for ever playing the guitar and dancing tarantellas, 
while this fellow has an expression of face that would not mis- 
become a mute at a state funeral. Besides, I shall always owe 
him a grudge for having so mismanaged things as to spoil my 
chance of wearing my cendre-de-rose. n 

l( And now, Hedwig, now what is to be done?" asked 
Othmar, as he folded up his mother's letter after a final 
careful perusal of its contents. 

" Now, of course, you will go to Buxenburg at once, and 
cautiously measure the situation and find out all that there is 
to be discovered. The time for action has come, but you see 
how lucky it is that you did not follow your first rash impulse 
and start off for Italy on a wild-goose chase." 

Othmar had never told Hedwig of these delirious projects, 
but she knew many things that had not been put into words. 



CHAPTER X 
HEDWIG'S PLAN 

THE rainy reason had set in sooner than usual that year, 
and it was on a dark and stormy September evening 
that the count was expected home again after his visit to the 
capital He had been absent for nearly a fortnight 

The countess sat alone in her room listening for the sound 
of the horses' hoofs on the gravel Her usually colourless 
cheek showed a hectic flush this evening, her pale blue eyes 
glittered with unwonted brilliancy — in her whole attitude and 
mien there was something to betray that this woman of ice had 
once been a woman of fire. 

Outside, the wind was tearing through the trees, causing the 
loose ironwork at the windows to rattle, whistling a different 
note through every chink, stirring the heavy hanging curtains, 
and making the candle flames flare up in spasmodic, irregular 
fashion. 

The uncertain light threw flashes on the wall, fitfully 
illuminating the solitary picture which hung there with a 
wreath of flowers at its base. Hedwig's eyes rested there 
often; they turned there instinctively with the weary habit 
acquired by long years ; but there was something unusual in 
their glance to-day — something nearer resignation and less like 
regret than had ever been there before. 

The brawling voice of the wind outside cheated the watch- 
ful listener, and it was not until Othmar, with rain- and mud- 
be-spattered travelling cloak, flung open the door, that she was 
aware of his arrival. 
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Without a word he came up to her and raised her hand to 
his lips. 

"Have you found him?" was Hedwig*s only words of 
greeting. 

" Yes, I have found him." 

Othmar let himself sink exhaustedly into a seat straight 
opposite his wife, and as he did so she noticed how pale and 
agitated he was looking. 

" Is he the right man ? Have you assured yourself of his 
identity ? What are the proofs ? " 

Her eyes were devouring his face; but Othmar merely 
answered wearily, like a man who is loth to be questioned — 

" He is the right man ; I have assured myself of it." 

"There is no mistake, no doubt?" 

" Not the shadow of a doubt" 

" But the proofs — the proofs ? " 

" I tell you that I saw his papers, held them in my hand. 
They are all in order, proving without possibility of doubt that 
he is as genuine a Pfeilhofen as any of those that adorn our 
long family tree." 

Hedwig's face sank into her hands; a storm of triumph, 
which was for the moment unmixed and undisturbed, swept 
through her heart. A Pfeilhofen alive! A Pfeilhofen who 
could carry on the name and save the family from extinction ! 

" Hedwig ! you are weeping ! " cried Othmar, alarmed. 

" I am thanking God for this great mercy ! But speak, for 
Heaven's sake ! How is it? He is Konrad's great-grandson, 
is he not?" 

" His grandson. His father, Everardo, was Konrad's son, 
and therefore first cousin to my own father." 

" His grandson I Ah ! Then he cannot be young ? " 

"He is thirty-six — just four years younger than I am 
myself." 

" Has he a wife ? " asked Hedwig breathlessly. ,c Children ? 
A son, perhaps ? " 

" He is unmarried." 

"Ah!" said Hedwig, and then lapsed into silence for a 
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minute. "But go on. How was your first meeting with 
him? Was he aware of the relationship?" 

" It was this way. Before approaching him directly I made 
some general inquiries about him first, from my former friends. 
My old acquaintances stared at me at first as though I had 
risen from the dead. When I inquired about Frecciacorte, 
adding that I believed him to be related to our family, and 
pointing out the resemblance of the name, they all began 
to wonder how it was that they had not discovered the 
fact before, which was a polite way of saying that they had 
forgotten the existence of the Pfeilhofen name. Then I went 
to Frecciacorte. My reception there was not what I expected ; 
he did not attempt to meet me half-way. I had, so to say, 
to force the relationship upon him. He showed no surprise, 
only a supreme coolness. At last, half reluctantly, he con- 
sented to show me his papers, and the result is what I told 
you." 

There were yet more questions to be answered, more details 
to be elicited before the countess was half satisfied. Every- 
thing was now as simple as an unravelled knot — the money 
for the mortuary masses had been sent by Everardo Freccia- 
corte, the father of the present marquis, to whom Konrad, on 
his deathbed, had intrusted the duty of having masses said 
for the souls of Leonora and Wilibald von Pfeilhofen. When 
Hedwig asked why the letter accompanying the money had 
been merely sent to the village priest instead of to the castle, 
Othmar replied — 

"I do not know; the father must have been as little 
anxious to claim kinship with us as is the son." 

"And the cause of this reluctance? Have you ascertained 
it? Is it nothing but a survival of the old quarrel between 
Wilibald and Konrad?" 

Othmar's foot tapped the floor nervously. 

" I have not ascertained anything, but I have guessed much." 

His wife's eye rested on him searchingly; he started up 
from his chair, and going to the window stood staring out 
into the dark and stormy night. 
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"Hedwig!" he cried, turning round impulsively, "the 
reason is that they are poor and that we are rich ; that they 
have had to live in gilded slavery, while we are as free as the 
princes they serve." 

11 Poor ! " repeated Hedwig, in surprise. 

"Yes, that man who accepted my cousinship with such 
cool indifference is poor as a church mouse, and proud as 
only a devil or a Pfeilhofen can be. It is the knaves only 
that fatten themselves at court, not the honest men. He 
wears a gold chain round his neck, it is true, and silk stockings 
in public, but the room in which he received me was bare as 
a monastic cell. And when I gave him my hand at parting, 
I could not help remarking that his coat was worn at the 
wrists. When I asked him why he had waited for me to take 
the first step, he gave a peculiar smile and answered — 

11 ' I have lived long in the world, and have observed many 
things, and among the things that I have observed is the fact 
that poor relations are rarely welcome. I did not care to 
take the risk of being considered an intruder. 9 And when he 
said that, Hedwig, I — I did not know how to answer him." 

There was a short pause, the silence only broken by the 
shrieking of the wind round the angles of the turrets. 

"You have done nothing beyond claiming the relationship, 
of course ? " said Hedwig, in a measured tone of voice. 

"Nothing else." 

This time the silence was longer ; up to this moment there 
had been neither discussion nor speculation as to what 
should eventually be done should a descendant of Konrad's 
actually be traced. As though by common consent, this point 
had been left untouched between husband and wife. But 
now the moment had come which must bring the unavoidable 
question : What is to be done ? 

Othmar had known no peace so long as the existence of 
Konrad's possible descendants was still shrouded in mystery ; 
his mind had followed up every vague conjecture with restless 
activity; but now that the mystery was solved, that this 
apocryphal relative had suddenly stepped out from the 
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shrouding shadows and had assumed palpable dimensions — 
nay more, that he himself had willingly sought him out and 
pressed the kinship upon him, there rushed over him the 
thought that he had been a fool for his pains. Why had 
he not let; the matter rest, instead of foolishly overthrowing 
that convenient barrier of ignorance, or indifference, erected 
between them by Konrad's grandson? 

These musings were now vain. Eberhard's will was there, 
and Konrad's grandson was there as well, and the relationship 
between them had been openly acknowledged ; and now at last 
the question must be faced and asked : What is to be done ? 

It was after that long silence that Othmar asked it. He had 
waited for Hedwig to speak ; but she had sat silent in her chair. 

" Hedwig ! " he cried, bending forward and clutching hold of 
her dress as though to seek there support, " I can bear these 
torturing doubts and questionings no longer. Tell me, in pity's 
sake, what is to be done ? " 

" You have made no plan, then ? " said Hedwig, slowly raising 
her eyes and looking him full in the face. 

He shook his head. 

"Then listen to me, Othmar. The question is a very 
simple one, and the courses that are open to us but few. If 
that will prove valid " — 

" It is valid by the law of our land," interrupted Othmar. 
" I informed myself upon the point at legal authorities in the 
capital." 

"That was imprudent" 

"I did so prudently; there were no suspicions aroused. 
And as for my interest in Frecciacorte, that required no ex- 
planation, since it is known that I have no son." 

"The will, then, is valid," repeated Hedwig more slowly, 
"and in that case the Marquis Frecciacorte is the actual legal 
possessor of the entire Pfeilhofen domains. And not that 
only ; you must likewise remember that, according to this will, 
the Pfeilhofen estates already belonged by rights to his father 
and his grandfather ; that they never were rightfully Wilibald's, 
never rightfully Walter's, never yours, since at the moment 
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when Konrad fled the country, seventy-nine years ago, he was 
then already, unbeknown to himself, the legal possessor of the 
estates." 

Othmar shuddered visibly at this plain statement of the 
facts, and put his hands up over his face. 

" Oh, hush, Hedwig ! hush, I cannot bear it ! " 

"Is it not the truth?" 

" That is just why I am unable to bear it, I who have so 
lately seen him in a bare room and with his threadbare sleeves." 

" The room can be furnished and the sleeve made whole 
again," said the countess, in a singularly calm tone of voice. 
" You have only to publish the discovery of the will, and it 
is our sleeves that will turn threadbare then." 

Othmar gazed at his wife with haggard eyes. He did not 
understand her calmness. 

11 Beggar ourselves by our own act?" he stammered. 

"There are different degrees of beggary," returned Hedwig. 
" We should not actually starve. I even believe that certain 
provisions would be made by the law." 

" Hedwig, you are mocking me ! " cried Othmar, staring at 
his wife's inscrutable face. "There is some other thought in 
your mind ? " 

"I am not mocking you, I am only speaking the simple 
truth. Should the marquis come to his rights, he might very 
likely prefer to live in the capital. He might lend you the 
castle, you know; and no doubt he is no hunter. Italians 
rarely are, so possibly he will give you the free run of the 
hunting retrier." 

" Never 1" muttered Othmar between his teeth. "Never 
shall my foot enter the Ffeilhofen gates again, from the 
moment they cease to be mine!" 

He was pale with the passion which his wife's last Words 
had aroused in him. He now stood there before her with 
clenched hands and dilated nostrils, a picture of haughty, 
handsome, but helpless pride; while Hedwig, leaning back 
in her chair, regarded him with a glance that looked like 
triumph. 
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" You will not publish the will, and you do not enjoy the 
prospect of becoming a beggar?" she said, swiftly changing 
her tone. "Then take the other course. Burn the will, 
suppress it Stuff it back into the old book where it was 
found. Leave it to be discovered over again some hundred 
years hence. It might have been so but for a mere chance. 
Suppress the will, and leave the Italian marquis to darn his- 
torn sleeves as best he can." 

Othmar sank down again with a groan. 

"False, false, 19 he murmured. "A stain on my honour, 
and a crime in the eye of the law ! " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"It is hard to advise you. You lack the abnegation 
for the first, and the moral courage for the second course I 
have proposed." 

"Hedwig, Hedwig! Is there no other alternative? No 
third course?" 

His wife gazed at him with a long, keen glance which con- 
tained almost as much pity as contempt, with, moreover, some 
element of piercing scrutiny, as though she would read the 
inmost workings of his soul. She had desired to work him up 
to a certain phase of mind before laying aside the mask, and 
now she told herself that he had reached it 

"Yes, there is one other course," she said slowly. 

" Hedwig ! " He threw himself on his knees beside her 
chair, gazing up at her with expectant eyes like a pagan 
worshipper consulting the oracle upon whom his fate depends. 
Just thus had he knelt many a time, and even thus he had 
gazed when he, a handsome, fair-haired boy in his teens, had 
come to his cousin for counsel or consolation, and the cold 
blue eyes that had looked ddwn upon him with a sort of 
disdainful compassion bore the same expression as twenty 
years ago. 

"There is another course, Othmar. I shall tell it to you 
presently, but listen to me first" Her manner had now 
changed, her tone had dropped that ring of inscrutable 
mockery which had so tantalised Othmar but a few minutes 
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previously. " I too have thought over this matter, Othmar ; I 
too shudder at the thought of exchanging Pfeilhofen for a form 
of more or less genteel starvation; and I too would be too 
proud to accept even one crumb from the compassion of the 
man whose rights had once been openly acknowledged. But 
oh, Othmar, I too could weep tears of blood at the thought of 
leaving these walls where our infancy was passed ; every tree, 
every turret cries out to me, c Stay ! we are yours, and you are 
ours 1 ' That I should not survive the removal is certain ; that 
the marquis would invite us to remain here is almost equally 
certain ; and that I should refuse his offer is most certain of 
all. But I have another plan." 

"I can guess your plan," interrupted Othmar eagerly. 
" You want me to name him as my heir. To entail the estate 
henceforth upon the male line direct, and give Luitgard 
merely a daughter's portion ?" 

"And in the meantime leave the Marquis Frecciacorte to 
go on starving and wearing threadbare clothes for ten, twenty, 
thirty years longer perhaps ?" suggested Hedwig ironically. 
" Did you not say just now that he is only four years younger 
than you are yourself? So the chances of his outliving you 
can scarcely weigh in the balance here." 

" That is true," said Othmar despondently ; " whichever way 
we look at it, there is only misery staring us in the face. Oh, 
how I wish that these hateful questions had never been raised ! 
We were not particularly happy before, but the true wretched- 
ness only began upon the day when we heard that a des- 
cendant of Konrad's still existed." 

" And I shall always bless that day," said Hedwig steadily. 
"Even had I never known about Eberhard's will, I should 
have been ready to welcome a surviving Pfeilhofen as a 
direct gift of Heaven. Until that day I had but one fixed 
object in life, and that object had failed me." 

"Oh, hush 1" said Othmar, with a pleading gesture. 

"No, let me speak. It is not by mincing words and 
covering up old wounds that we shall see our way through 
this tangled business. Let me speak calmly, Othmar. 
8 
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When I married you, I did so at the cost of a great 
sacrifice— of which you know, for I have concealed nothing 
from you — and I made this sacrifice with the hope of giving 
you a son and so continuing the Ffeilhofen name. That son 
was given us. He lived but a few hours, taking with him to the 
grave, not only my broken heart, but, as I then believed, the 
last hope of saving the name of Ffeilhofen from extinction. 
But now all is changed A Ffeilhofen still lives, and is, 
moreover, the rightful possessor of our estates. The question 
therefore to be solved, supposing that we do not wish the 
will to become public, is the following : How can the Marquis 
Frecciacorte be most rapidly benefited by the fortune which 
is virtually his own, and of which undoubtedly he stands in 
such sore need? The answer is simple: By becoming our 
son-in-law." 

" You mean — that Luitgard " — stammered Othmar, starting 
to his feet. "But Luitgard is a child, and Frecciacorte is 
old enough to be her father," 

" Possibly. That has nothing to do with it Children of 
seventeen can marry, and so can men of fifty; and Frecciacorte 
is only thirty-six. Even if he were fifty, that could make 
no difference: she would not be likely to find out that her 
husband was old until she had compared him to other men. 
By what standard should she measure him here ? 3y viewing 
him alongside of Bitterbalg or Gottschalk perhaps? No 
doubt he will compare favourably with either of them. She 
will not think of objecting to him, and if she will not take 
him with a good grace" — 

"Then the plan must be abandoned, of course." 

"Then she must take him against her will," murmured the 
countess to herself; for the words, if plainly spoken, might 
have alarmed Othmar. 

"But are you so sure of success? Frecciacorte is a sort 
of genteel beggar, and Luitgard is ostensibly the richest heiress 
in the country. He will be too proud to woo her." 

The countess appeared to be reflecting deeply. 

"No dbubt his pride will be an obstacle, but possibly that 
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may be smoothed over if he is made to understand that he is 
conferring a benefit by taking back our name. Leave me to 
manage him. At all events, the plan is worth a trial ; and in 
the meantime go and fetch Luitgard." 

"Luitgard?" asked Othmar, surprised. "Do you mean to 
say that you are going to tell her ? " 

" I shall tell her nothing ; but bring her at once." 

Othmar still lingered, hesitating. To fetch Luitgard would 
be like the final surrender of the position, and he had not 
yet told himself distinctly that he had accepted his wife's plan. 
His inclination, his comfort, his interest, everything in fact, 
pushed him to accept it; his conscience alone still feebly 
demurred. But his conscience might be pacified by a com- 
promise. Having spent the greater part of his life in arranging 
these little compromises, he had acquired a certain dexterity 
in the practice, and he was now asking himself what com- 
promise was possible under present circumstances? 

"I suppose, Hedwig," he suggested diffidently, "that if 
Frecciacorte really became our son-in-law there could be no 
reason why the will should not be published after the 
marriage? It might just as well have been discovered after 
the marriage as before ; so these few weeks' delay could really 
not signify." 

"Stop, Othmar," said the countess. "You suppose quite 
wrong. There must be no misunderstanding between us as to 
what we are doing. Either we desire to suppress the will or 
to publish it ; and once suppressed, it cannot matter for how 
long. Are you prepared to face Frecciacorte when he learns 
the truth of the stratagem? And that he will find it out 
sooner or later is certain. Why, even Luitgard might 
betray it unwittingly, since it was from her that you got the 
parchment" 

Othmar felt the drops of cold perspiration rising on his 
forehead. 

" It is a crime in the eyes of the law," he faltered. 

" And a crime, however nominal, however ephemeral, requires 
courage. I have the courage for it, Othmar, but the only 
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question is : Have you ? Had Kunibert lived, I should never 
have required to ask this question, for the matter would have 
been decided long ago." 

"How?" 

"I should have burnt Eberhard's will, curse and all, as 
soon as it was found," returned Hedwig calmly. "Can you 
suppose that I would have had a moment's hesitation?" 

Othmar met her unflinching glance, and shuddered. It was 
difficult to say whether admiration, or fear of his wife was 
uppermost in his feelings just then. He did not doubt that 
what she said was true, as little as he had doubted when, 
seventeen years ago, on the day when his twin children were 
bom, Hedwig, lying with marble white face and dilated blue 
eyes, had said to him, as she gazed at the children lying in 
the cradle alongside, "I could .willingly strangle the girl 
myself, Othmar, if I knew that her death would^save the boy." 
She had aroused his shuddering admiration then, as something 
between a monster and a heroine ; and as he now stood and 
gazed at her to-night, similar conflicting feelings were struggling 
in his mind. 

" Have you decided ? " said the countess at last. 

He gave no direct answer beyond saying, " I shall fetch 
Luitgard." But Hedwig knew that he had surrendered. 



CHAPTER XI 
LUITGARD'S PREPARATION 

AS the door closed behind Othmar, Hedwig sank back 
exhausted in her chair. The blood hammered with 
dull throbs in her temples, for the strain of the past half- 
hour had been great. She knew that her husband was 
now as wax in her hands, but the stake for which she 
had been playing was a very high one; and a man who is 
both impulsive and undecided is an awkward instrument 
to handle. To her as well as to Othmar these last weeks 
had been weeks of sore struggle ; she also had her doubts, 
she also had a conscience; but, unlike Othmar, she made 
no compromises with it. She had looked at the bare truth 
without any of those shroudings with which Othmar sought 
to disguise it ; she had gauged all possibilities, sounded the 
depths of that passionate attachment wherewith each of 
her heartstrings twined round the walls of Pfeilhofen, and 
for the sake of that attachment, she had resolved to take 
upon herself the risk of a crime, which, however, if her 
plans worked as correctly as she was determined they should, 
would be but the mere nominal semblance of a crime. To 
Frecciacorte's father and grandfather it was not in her 
power to restore their lost rights, but she would do so to 
the living Frecciacorte of to-day by making him her son- 
in-law. As Luitgard's husband, therefore, well clothed, well 
fed, and the virtual master of Pfeilh6fen, the result would 
be practically the same as though Eberhard's will had been 
published and put into effect 
While she mused thus the door opened, and Luitgard 
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came in with her father. It was late in the evening now, 
and Luitgard, surprised at so unexpected a summons, had 
come with her hair hanging loose about her shoulders; for 
she had been in the act of combing it out for the night 
when Othmar had come to fetch her. She came forward 
timidly into the circle of light, looking at her mother pale 
and expectant, as though awaiting some decree of fate from 
her lips. She stopped instinctively at two paces from the 
arm-chair, dropping the formal curtsey which she had been 
taught since childhood, as she pronounced the usual stereo- 
typed formula — 

"What are your commands?" 

In the daily ceremony the countess usually extended her 
hand, which Luitgard kissed in the German fashion of 
those days. But this evening it was different Hedwig 
forgot to extend her hand ; her eyes hung on her daughter 
with a keenly scrutinising gaze, into which gradually there 
dawned an element of surprise. It was as though she were 
looking at Luitgard for the first time. She gazed at her 
from head to foot as at something newly discovered; her 
eyes rested longest on the flood of silky gold which hung 
over her shoulders like a cloak, shining like pale amber in 
the light of the waxen tapers. 

"Come nearer, Luitgard," she said; and Luitgard silently 
obeyed. 

" Who is it that combs your hair ? Who dresses it every day ? " 

" I comb it myself at night, and Walpurga does my plaits 
in the morning." 

" Your hair must be better cared for in future. I do not 
like the way you wear it. You are no longer a child. You 
were seventeen in April, and should give more care to 
your appearance." 

Luitgard was far too much amazed to utter even a mono- 
syllable. She did not know which was more astonishing — that 
her mother should express any desire with regard to her 
appearance, or that she should remember that she had been 
seventeen in April. 
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"And your frocks, too," went on the countess; "they are 
all out of fashion, and cannot be worn any longer. I shall 
write to Buxenburg, and get new ones; and we must have 
an experienced tirewoman. Blue or pale green would suit you ; 
for pink you are too pale." 

She looked at Luitgard almost as though she expected 
some sign of pleasure. But Luitgard merely listened, attentive, 
surprised, but indifferent ; asking herself whether it was her 
mother who was talking in her sleep, or she herself who 
was dreaming? What did she care for blue or green frocks ? 
She had never seen any. 

"You are wondering why I have sent for you?" resumed 
the countess, still in this same tone so new to Luitgard. 
"Your father has just returned from the capital. He has 
renewed old acquaintances, and made some new ones. It 
is very probable that we shall have some visitors soon. I 
am thinking of arranging some hunting parties for autumn. 
Now that you are seventeen, it will be expected that you 
should see something of the world. My health renders it 
quite impossible that I should take you to the capital; but 
at least we can see our neighbours here from time to time. 
Do you understand?" 

"Yes," said Luitgard, plunged in bewilderment. 

" Shall you not be glad of the change ? " 

"I don't know." 

The countess glanced at her daughter inquiringly, and 
then said — 

"It is late. You look tired, and had better go to bed. 
Early hours are very important for the complexion, and 
your complexion must not be neglected." 

She extended her hand, and Luitgard Kissed it, and would 
have retired; but the countess kept her daughter's hand a 
moment longer within her own. 

"You must never go out without gloves," she remarked. 
"It would be a pity to tan your hands." Then, quite 
unexpectedly, she drew down Luitgard's face, and kissed her 
on the forehead. 
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Was it Luitgard's fancy merely, or was not this kiss a 
shade less icy than any she had formerly known? AmA in 
her mother's eye was there not some glance a degree softer 
and more gracious than usual? 

There are one or two moments in life when it needs but 
a feather's weight to decide the balance. There ire one or 
two tides which, taken at the flood, may secure our happiness. 
Perhaps such a moment had now come in Luitgard's life. 
Had any responding spark of emotion, by word or gesture, 
answered to the newly kindled feeling within the mother's 
heart, it was possible that even now that proud, forlorn heart 
would have let itself be vanquished It was not yet too late 
to have thawed into life the mother's love, the mother's 
instinct, which was there all the time, but had been frozen 
to ice under the breath of misfortune. 

But a neglected child cannot be won back by a mere word 
or caress. Some instinct within Luitgard's breast rose up in 
rebellion against this belated symptom of an interest whereof 
until now she had been deemed unworthy. Perhaps the latent 
memory of just another such moment in her life, when her 
heart had been famishing for that love she no longer cared 
to have, may have risen up before her mind just now as she 
stood before her mother cold and unmoved. Obedience, of 
course, she owed to her parents ; this creed had been instilled 
into her since earliest childhood ; but her heart and her affec- 
tion, they were her own, to withhold or bestow as she chose. 

So she received her mother's kiss in silence, and then, after 
another short, uncomfortable silence, merely said — 

" May I go now ? " 

"You may go," said the countess, dropping her daughter's 
hand with a sudden change of tone. That was the voice daily 
heard by Luitgard The spark of warmth, if indeed it had 
ever been there, was gone; the tide had ebbed She gave 
her usual wave of the hand, and Luitgard, dropping another 
formal curtsey, walked out of the room. 

All this time Othmar had stood at a little distance watching 
his wife and his daughter. 
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"Well, Hedwig?" he said at last, when Luitgaid had closed 
the door behind her, 

"She will do," said the countess. Then, after a second's 
pause, "The child is beautiful ; she has got Leonora's eyes." 

" Yes, yes," agreed Othmar readily. It had occurred to him 
once or twice before that his daughter was growing beautiful, 
but he would not have dared to mention the fact to Hedwig. 
He was gratified now at her spontaneous recognition of it 

" But beauty alone is not sufficient," went on the countess. 
" She has a strange look, so dazed and scared ; or is it perhaps 
that she is stupid, and incapable of emotion ? " 

"She was taken by surprise," said Othmar apologetically. 

" There was something more than surprise in her expression," 
went on Hedwig musingly ; " she will require some preparation, 
some rousing, before it will be safe to let Frecciacorte meet 
her. She must have a companion, a girl of her own age, who 
will force her to talk and to take interest in laces and lovers. 
You must write to your mother to-morrow, and tell her to 
lose no time in seeking out and despatching the liveliest girl 
in the Grand Duchy of Buxenburg." 

Many letters were written within the next week, all with a 
view to catching up some of the hundred and one little 
threads which go to compose that vast spider's net termed 
Society, out of which the Pfeilhofens had insensibly slipped 
for nearly a score of years. The names of half -forgotten 
acquaintances were hunted up, amid much speculation as to 
which of these former contemporaries of Othmar and Hedwig 
had meanwhile reproduced themselves by matrimony and 
offspring, or had gone to their long homes. And of those that 
now remained, which families would prove desirable associates 
under present circumstances? Then there was the question 
of fashion to be considered; for it was important to ascertain 
what kind of sacques, stomachers, and panniers were most 
worn at present at the court of Buxenburg, and in what 
precise fashion the hair should be dressed. 

With regard to all these latter details, the dowager countess 
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was a valuable and infallible oracle, no one being better qualified 
to gauge the precise value of a piece of lace or select to 
a nicety the colour and costume most befitting any special 
occasion. But there were other points upon which her 
judgment and discretion were less reliable, and it was with 
a frown of annoyance that Othmar one day repaired to 
Hedwig*s chamber with an open letter in his hand. 

"What is the matter?" asked Hedwig, her sharp glance 
having detected that something was amiss. "Has your 
mother not found a companion for Luitgard?" 

"Yes, she has found someone — but" — 

"But what? Is she not young enough? Nor lively 
enough ? You know I expressly stipulated that the girl must 
be lively and talkative ; in every way the exact reverse of what 
Luitgard is." 

" She is only sixteen, and is the noisiest girl in the country, 
writes my mother, who compares her to one of Frecciacorte's 
windmills, or a musical box gone mad." 

" Why, that is the very thing we require ! And is she well 
born ? What is her name ? " 

" Her name," said Othmar, with an effort, " is Wulfhild von 
Winkelried." 

Hedwig made a sudden movement, as if in pain. 

" Not his daughter? " she said at last, in a low voice. 

Othmar merely nodded. 

"His daughter! Wolfram von Winkelried's daughter!" 
repeated Hedwig to herself. 

" It was an unpardonable oversight on my mother's part not 
to have remembered all about the past," resumed Othmar 
hurriedly and haltingly. "But it is evident that her memory 
is beginning to go with regard to everything not connected 
with dress or court festivities. For names especially she 
has no recollection. These Winkelried girls — there are three 
of them, it seems, of which this one is the eldest — have been 
left in very straitened circumstances since the father's death, 
so not unnaturally one of them was suggested to my mother 
as a suitable person to choose." 
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" I see," said Hedwig reflectively. " So they are poor ! I 
had never heard of that." 

" Very poor, it seems. The father spent all his wife's money 
in cards and dice. He was not a good husband, they say, 1 ' 
he concluded, with a wistful glance at his wife. 

Hedwig smiled strangely. 

" Of course not. Why should he have been ? He never 
loved her!" 

" But the most awkward thing," resumed Othmar presently, 
referring to the date of his mother's letter, "is that by this 
time Fraulein von Winkelried must already be on her way 
here. What is to be done in order to put her off without 
giving offence? If I sent post-horses at once, it might still 
be possible to stop her before she reaches Pfeilhofen." 

"You shall do nothing of the sort!" exclaimed Hedwig 
vehemently. "It is Fate that has sent her to us. Let her 
come by all means. If Wolfram Winkelried's daughter is at 
all like her father, her presence will be sufficient to bring sun- 
shine into the darkest house ! " 

On the day following this conversation, Luitgard, summoned 
downstairs to the large saloon, found her father there in con- 
versation with a girl of about her own age. That is to say, he 
was standing listening with an expression of wearied but polite 
resignation, to the voluble and lively description the young lady 
was giving of her journey hither. 

" You did not expect me so soon, I warrant ? " she was saying 
as Luitgard opened the door, "and if those sleepy postillions 
and lazy, well-fed horses had had their way, no doubt I should 
be still sticking in the mud twenty leagues from here. But I 
cannot abide anything slow either in man or beast, so I just 
borrowed a coachman's whip at one of the halting stations, and 
applied it according to my notions. You should have seen the 
postillions' faces ! And didn't the horses just wake up as if it 
had been the Day of Judgment, and I an archangel blowing 
the trumpet I It was enough to make one die of laughing, I 
assure you. But then I promised them all, men and horses, 
a double share of ale and oats on arriving, and that was an. 
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argument that appeared to penetrate even their thick addle-pates. 
I really could not have survived another day in the travelling 
coach, shut up there all by myself with no one to talk to. My 
poor tongue is positively stiff from want of practice. It is just 
like when a foot goes to sleep. Don't you know the feeling ? " 

Without waiting for an answer, she rattled on again — 

"And what am I expected to do now that I am here? You 
see I came away in such a hurry that I quite forgot to ask 
whether it was a governess, a dancing mistress, or a sicknurse 
that you are in want of? Have you got many daughters? 
And have they got pretty names ? Have they learned to dance 
the hew court minuet ? I can show them the step. Not that 
I care for minuets myself; they are slow, stupid things, and if 
I only had my way — Ah ! is that one of them ? " she cried, 
catching sight of Luitgard standing in the open doorway. 

"This is Luitgard, my only daughter," said Othmar, now at 
last being able to put in a word. " I hope that you will be " — 

But Wulfhild had already sprung forward, and seizing 
Luitgard by both hands, turned her round forcibly towards 
the window. 

" Look at me ! " she exclaimed. " Do you like me ? I am 
to be your friend, but only if you promise to be fond of me. 
If you don't want me, I shall go away at once. My hair is 
quite black, but I am not so wicked as I look, and I don't 
think I could ever be angry with you. Now look at me well, 
and make up your mind quick." 

She paused, still holding Luitgard's hands, and Luitgard 
gazed back with all her eyes, but gave no answer. Wulfhild 
somehow overpowered her : and yet she did not dislike what 
she saw. The new-comer was unusually tall, nearly half a 
head taller than Luitgard, and broad in proportion. Her hair, 
as she had said, was quite black, and grew thick and low on 
the forehead. It was a forcibly handsome face, somewhat 
wanting in delicacy of colour and outline, but having a bar- 
baric beauty not to be denied ; a face full of energy, bearing 
already the stamp of passions awakened in the lines of mouth 
and chin; the eyebrows were black and straight, and from 
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the dark eyes a singular glare, as of yellow light, escaped at 
moments of excitement or emotion. Every one of her move- 
ments — the tone of her voice, the flash of her eye — suggested 
a surplus of vital and mental force that imperiously demanded 
an outlet. 

" Have you not yet made up your mind ? " asked Wulfhild. 
" Mine is made up long ago. I like you, but I want to hear 
whether I am to go or stay? Will you have me for your 
friend ?" 

Luitgard's first impulse had been to answer that she had one 
friend already, and wanted no other; but she remembered in 
time that this would have betrayed Delius. 

"You can stay," she answered slowly. 

Wulfhild drew her heavy eyebrows together. 

" Is that all ? ' You can stay.' Is that to be all my welcome? 
Why do you not say more ? or else why do you not send me 
away?" 

" But I don't want to send you away." 

Wulfhild stared half incredulously. 

" You want me to stay, and yet you have not more to say to 
me 1 How strange you are ! Are you not fond of talking ? " 

Luitgard shook her head. 

" How curious," said Wulfhild, with the accent of a wine- 
lover who is told that someone does not care for wine. " Now 
I always talk — that is to say, when I am in a good temper. 
When I am angry I talk more, but when I am very angry 
then I am silent" 

She gave a ringing laugh. 

"Perhaps you are wishing that I «aay always be very angry?" 

" Oh no," said Luitgard. " I am fond of listening." 

"Then we cannot fail to be fast friends 1" cried Wulfhild, 
overjoyed, and she flung her arm round Luitgard's neck and 
gave her on each cheek a kiss which caused her delicate skin 
to flush and tingle. 

Impossible as it would have seemed in theory, yet Wulfhild 
took her place quite naturally among these people who had 
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been buried so long behind their castle walls as to have 
forgotten the world outside. She startled them all consider- 
ably at first, it is true, and at moments Othmar, as he 
listened to her ceaseless flow of talk, wondered greatly as to 
whether the course they had adopted for rousing Luitgard 
would not prove over violent But it is marvellous how 
rapidly old habits are replaced by new ones, and gradually, in 
some small way or other, the entire household began to feel 
the vivifying influence of Wulfhild's personality. The torpid, 
monotonous flow of their life had received fresh and unwonted 
stimulus, like a mountain torrent breaking up the waters of 
some even sluggish stream. They had hitherto lived in the 
past only, while she was the impersonification of the warm, 
pulsating, living present She shook them out of the vain, 
useless dreams of a dead past, substituting newer, more tangible 
interests and fresher ideas. She taught Luitgard how to 
dress her hair as it was worn in the capital, and forced Othmar 
to take her with him to the forest whenever he went out 
hunting. Even the want of respect she displayed towards 
the ancient emblems of the house, had something invigorating 
about it The darkest family legends failed to awe her to 
silence ; she was cynical and incredulous regarding the most 
sacred traditions, and made critical remarks upon the execu- 
tion of the family portraits, which Luitgard had hitherto 
regarded as crowning masterpieces of art. She even ventured 
to address Bitterbalg as "old pickle herring," and pulled 
about his precious seals in a manner which made the little 
hair he still could boast of stand up straight on his head. 

" Graf Kunibert could not have been worse," the old man 
would say to himself with a mournful shake of the head, as 
he rearranged the scattered sheets which Wulfhild had left 
lying all over the room. "And if my collection is to be 
destroyed, I should prefer it to be sacrificed to one of the 
family rather than to a stranger 1 " 

As for Luitgard, she passed the first few days in a species 
of stupefaction hard to describe. There was so much to 
wonder at about Wulfhild that she did not know with which 
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item to begin. Perhaps the thing which astonished her most 
was the complete absence of fear that Wulfhild displayed 
towards the countess. At all hours of the day, and just as 
her fancy suggested, Wulfhild would invade Hedwig's room, 
and apparently found a welcome there. She neither lowered 
her voice nor hushed her step on entering the invalid's 
chamber, and yet its entrance was never forbidden her. 

By degrees the rousing process began to show symptoms 
of success. Luitgard's answers grew longer and more frequent, 
and now and then she would even hazard a question regarding 
Wulfhild's former associates or the life of the capital. It was 
a very slow awakening, very gradual, and naturally far from 
complete as yet, but, such as it was, Hedwig was satisfied with 
its results, and when Wulfhild had been a fortnight at Castle 
Pfeilhofen the countess said to her husband — 

"You can prepare her now for the visit of the Marquis 
Frecciacorte. There is no necessity for further delay." 

Accordingly, on that same day, it was announced to 
Luitgard and to the household generally that the Marchese 
Frecciacorte, lately arrived at the court of Buxenburg, had been 
ascertained to be nearly related to the Pfeilhofen family, that 
the relationship was now openly acknowledged, and that the 
marchese had accepted an invitation to pass a fortnight at 
Pfeilhofen* 

Luitgard received the news with something which almost 
resembled excitement; for it was not in vain that she had 
studied the family history since childhood, had, so to say, been 
nourished and had grown up upon it. Her heart fluttered 
at the thought that she was going to see the man who was 
actually the grandson of that very Konrad whose story she 
knew by heart; who had galloped away upon the white 
charger while Wilibald lay bleeding upon the floor of the 
Herons' Tower. Othmar marked these symptoms with 
pleasure. "She takes an interest in him already," he said to 
himself. " All will go well, and everybody will be satisfied." 

Wulfhild, meanwhile, had made her own private remarks on 
the subject "This Pfeilhofen butterfly," she reflected, "who 
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has issued so abruptly from a Frecciacorte chrysalis, is of 
course a very important discovery to a Pfeilhofen who has no 
son. Circumstances, therefore, combine to point him out as 
a very fitting husband for Luitgard. But wherefore this 
desperate hurry about the whole matter? What are they 
afiaidof?" 

She was reflecting thus on the eve of the day upon wfekh 
the marquis was expected to arrive at Pfeilhofen. Luitgard 
had just been trying on one of her new dresses, and had 
submitted to have her pale golden hair piled up high above 
her forehead according to what Wulfhild assured her was the 
newest thing in fashion. 

Luitgard scarcely recognised herself as she looked at her 
own reflection in the mirror. Why had her life so suddenly 
changed its current? Why had she all at once become an 
object of such general attention and interest? Why did her 
father watch her so strangely at times ? There were moments 
when she had caught his eye fixed upon her with a glance of 
inquiry, almost of anxiety. 

"How dismal you look to-day, Luitgard," said WuXhild 
suddenly. " Is it the new gown or the way your hair is done 
that has had such a depressing effect? You look exactly like 
the portrait of that lugubrious Leonora downstairs. If you 
only sat down to the spinnet, and dislocated your neck by 
looking over your shoulder, you would be her very image. 
And you are just as lively too, and quite as talkative." 

"Why do you always laugh at our pictures ?" said Luitgard 
reproachfully. 

" There are too many of them. They become oppressive in 
such numbers. It is like living perpetually in a crowd — and a 
crowd that has only got one side to it I like statues better, 
for at least you can walk round a statue and see what there is 
at the other side." 

" We have statues too, in the park/' said Luitgard. 

Wulfhild laughed immoderately : 

"Those moss-grown clumps of .stone! My statues, the 
statues I love, are very different They are of marble, all 
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smooth and white and shining, and although silent they are 
never wearisome. Not far from our old tumbledown castle 
there is another castle more tumbledown still. It stood 
empty for years, then suddenly one day an old man, a sculp- 
tor, rented the house and set up his tent there. He had been 
travelling for years in the East, and had now come home to 
make statues. And his statues were beautiful! Whenever 
I felt too restless at home, I used to run over and visit them. 
Then I walked about for hours among the blocks of marble 
until I got as quiet as the statues themselves. And then — ah, 
then ! There was one statue " — 

The yellow light had come suddenly into her eyes. She 
broke off, and sat silent for so long that Luitgard looked up in 
surprise. Wulfhild was leaning her chin in her hand, staring 
out straight in front of her as though she saw some vision 
in the air. At moments like these, her straight brows and 
sullenly closed lips gave an expression of almost repelling 
fierceness to her face. These moments had occurred once or 
twice in Luitgard's experience of her new friend. They pre- 
sented an absolute contrast to her usual flow of excessive high 
spirits, but as yet these interludes had been of short duration. 

A minute later she had come out of her dream, and started 
what was apparently a totally irrelevant subject 

" Have you ever felt very happy ? " she asked — " so happy 
that the sky seemed a great deal too low for you and the 
world a great deal too narrow? No? I thought not. Or 
have you ever been so unhappy that you felt inclined to lie 
down on the ground and press your face into the earth so as 
to shut out the sunlight, and put your hands over your ears so 
as not to hear the birds sing?" 

" I have never done that," said Luitgard. 

" Then you don't know what life is. You are still asleep. 
I have done both, and I daresay I shall do both again. Ah ! " 
She heaved an impatient sigh, and began fiercely tearing to 
pieces a rose that lay on the table. " Have you ever had a 
secret?" she asked presently. 

" A secret ? Yes, I have one." And a smile of childish 
9 
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triumph came to Luitgard's lips. Was not Deltas her secret? 
a precious secret, a beautiful secret locked up in her heart — to 
be shared by none 1 

"Charming!" cried Wulfhild, clapping her hands, all her 
desperate earnest of a while ago dispelled as by magic. "Tell 
it to me 1 What is it like? Has it got two legs and a head? 
Secrets usually have at your age, you know. Does it make 
you happy or unhappy ? " 

Luitgard reflected. " Of course it makes me happy." 

Wulfhild gave her a keen glance. "Take care," she said. 
" I think it would be better for you if you had no secret after 
all It is not the right preparation for. receiving your august 
cousin, the Marquis of Frecciacorte. If you take my advice, 
you will cut up your secret into small pieces before your 
cousin arrives." 

" But I don't understand," began Luitgard. 

" Oh, never mind. I sometimes get to thinking aloud, that 
is all Let us change the subject Are you not curious to see 
your cousin ? Don't you wonder whether his eyes are black 
or blue or green? And whether his nose is long or short, 
straight or stumpy?" 

"I wonder whether he will be like the portrait of his 
grandfather, Konrad," returned Luitgard simply. 

"Is that all the interest you take in him as yet? Well, 
perhaps, that will do as a beginning. A sort of foundation 
whereon to embroider," concluded Wulfhild, sotto voce. 



CHAPTER XII 
REFLECTIONS 

THE marquis was expected to arrive late in the evening, 
towards nine or ten o'clock, and the countess had 
issued her orders accordingly, regarding Luitgard's attire and 
the manner in which the reception was to take place. But 
the dispositions of the most despotic tyrant may sometimes 
be thwarted by chance, and chance on this particular occasion 
had decreed that the Marchese Frecciacorte was first to 
behold his cousin without the accessories of powdered hair, 
lace ruffles, or the new blue gown: 

There would be plenty time to dress that evening after dark, 
argued Luitgard to herself. Her head was aching from the 
effect of the torturing coiffures it had been subjected to these 
past days, so letting her long fair locks hang unfettered down 
her back, and with only a dark green woollen scarf flung round 
her shoulders as protection against the chilly October air, she 
left the house and bent her steps in the direction of the 
Herons' Tower. 

It was now over three weeks since she had last seen Delius, 
and how much had happened within that space of time ! All 
this week she had suffered from the thought that last Sunday 
he had probably waited for her in vain ; for she had found it 
impossible to elude the vigilance of Wulfhild, and steal away 
to the trysting place. This was Sunday again, and she must 
see him, if only for a few minutes ; and oh, how much she 
would have to tell him ! 

Yes, he was waiting for her now, pacing the gravel walk that 
ran round the little lake with a frowning brow, which, how- 
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ever, cleared slightly as she came in sight panting and rather 
dishevelled. 

" Yes, I know I am a little late ; but indeed I could not help 
it," she said in answer to his vehement reproaches. " And oh, 
Delius, you cannot think how much has happened since I saw 
you last !" 

11 What has happened ? " 

" First, I have got a new friend ; and then" — 

But Delius interrupted her fiercely. 

11 A new friend? What do you mean? What is he like? " 

Lurtgard was startled at the vehemence of his tone. 

"But it is not he, it is a girl, with oh, such beautiful black 
hair and eyes, and so clever, and so brave ! " 

" A girl ! " exclaimed Delius, in a tone of intense relief. 
"Why did you not say so at once? You almost frightened 
me." 

"Frightened you" — Luitgard was beginning, and then 
broke off, as there was a sound of approaching wheels on the 
broad carriage track, which at this part of the park cut through 
the chestnut alley at right angles. This drive was completely 
grass overgrown, being seldom used, and only a stranger to 
the place would have thought of approaching the house from 
this side. 

" What can it be ? " said Delius. " No carriage ever passes 
this way." 

Still holding her hand, he had apprpached to the very 
edge of the avenue, and was peering out through the branches 
at a heavily constructed yellow travelling carriage that was 
slowly approaching. The four bay horses bore marks of a 
long and fatiguing journey, for they had a dusty, jaded appear- 
ance, and looked as though the weight of the ponderous 
vehicle was overmuch for their strength. On the box beside 
the coachman was seated a stiff, upright figure in faded 
livery. 

As the carriage reached the opening which led to the 
Herons' Tower it came to a sudden standstill, and the stiff 
liveried figure on the box began slowly to descend, and turning 
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the massive brass handle of the carriage door, proceeded to 
hold it open, standing as rigidly still the while as the stone 
statues round the tower. And presently from the depths of the 
yellow barouche there issued a second figure, as stiff as the 
first and almost as faded-looking, attired in a court dress of 
shabby brown velvet, relieved by touches of amber satin, with 
here and there the gleaming edge of a tarnished gold braid. 
As he stood there under the trees, he looked like some unreal 
fantastic apparition built up of the soft mellow tints of the 
decaying foliage around ; all the subdued melancholy radiance 
of the dying October day seemed to have concentrated itself 
at this one point, to take shape in this bizarre figure, seemingly 
the very embodiment of the spirit of autumn. Even the dead 
horse-chestnut leaves which, now changed into golden fans, 
were beginning to be profusely strewn over the grass, had the 
appearance of being as many fantastical ornaments, of right 
belonging to him, and the shining brown chestnuts everywhere 
escaping from their prickly shrouds might well have been 
buttons fallen from his coat. 

Luitgard, gazing in profound amazement at this singular 
couple, had no thought of concealing herself till Delius seized 
her arm and drew her back behind the thick gnarled stem of a 
large double chestnut tree that afforded a secure and con- 
venient shelter. 

"Hush," he said in a whisper; "they are coming this 
way." 

The two faded figures, moving with a sort of automatic 
precision, had left the carriage road, and were advancing over 
the grass straight towards the tower. As they passed close 
by the tree behind which Luitgard and Delius were hidden, 
she was able to note that, in some inexplicable manner, one of 
the two quaint stiff figures was a yet stiffer, fainter, shabbier 
copy of the other one ; the resemblance between them seem- 
ing to suggest more than a mere outward likeness of dress 
and adjustment, as though, along with the old clothes, the 
domestic had likewise picked up some discarded manners and 
worn-out court graces of his master. 
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Having reached the edge of the pool, the two men came to 
a standstill, and the servant, taking from his pocket a small 
hand brush, began carefully to dust the gentleman's coat 
Delius and Luitgard could hear the sound of their voices quite 
plainly, but the conversation was carried on in a foreign 
language, which to Luitgard at least was unintelligible. 

"What is the use of it all?" said the gentleman wearily, 
when he had for some minutes submitted to the operations of 
his servant in silence. " Not all the brushing in the world will 
make my coat look new again, my good Basilia" 

As he spoke he bent a little closer over the silent pool, in 
order to gain a better view of the image it reflected. The 
figure thrown back by the mirror was that of a tall man, well 
built, but slender almost to meagreness. The clean-cut 
features would have been handsome had the lips been less 
tightly closed with that fold of disdainful reticence which had 
become habitual, and had those pale blue eyes, that seemed 
like an anachronism in a face of Southern complexion, looked 
less sadly and wearily out into the world. 

"No, no; it is of no use, Basilio," he said, when he had 
finished his survey. " Not all your fretting and fussing, your 
brushing and dusting, can make me look other than I am — a 
pauper nobleman." 

" But not when I am standing alongside," said Basilio, with 
more eagerness than might have been expected from his 
shadowy appearance. " My coat is at least two shades more 
faded, and seen beside it the coat of the Signor Marchese 
looks almost — almost not old, does it not?" 

The two figures staring down at their reflections in the 
water made a singular picture. Like a pair of old faded 
miniatures, their images were cast up on the surface of the 
green water; and certainly by comparison one of the two 
miniatures was considerably more faded • looking than the 
other. 

" In certain unfavourable lights I admit that your excellency's 
appearance may look the reverse of wealthy," went on Basilio, 
beginning to pull about the lace ruffles which hung over his 
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master's wrists. " But then in life everything depends upon 
viewing things from an advantageous point of view. Even 
the most beautiful object in the world may be seen from 
an unfavourable point of view ; and then, per Bacco I why, 
it ceases to be beautiful. We are only what we appear to 
be, and if we seem to be rich, that is every bit as good as 
being rich in reality." 

"And if we seemed to have dined, is that every bit as 
good as having dined in reality?" put in the nobleman, with 
melancholy banter. 

" Certainly," replied this curious philosopher readily. " Does 
not the proverb say that the stomach has no mirror? And 
who is there to tell that we have fasted on black bread 
and water if we only talk loud enough of the pheasants and 
lampreys which are causing us indigestion ? No, it is not our 
stomachs which occasion us the most difficulty; there are 
other things more troublesome by far — not but what they too 
can be disposed of by a little power of combination. Now 
look at this ruffle, for instance," he continued, smoothing it out 
between his fingers. " Who is to know that this piece of lace 
is all torn and darned at the inner side if the Signor Marchese 
will only be careful to avoid unnecessary gesticulation ; and as 
to the velvet coat, if you but remember to keep it disposed in 
a fitting light "— 

"A fitting shade, you should rather say, Basilic" 

" A fitting shade, if it so pleases you — then no one need 
guess that it has been on your excellency's back these three 
years and more. Viewed from a little distance, and especially 
if I but half close my eyes, it looks no more than just past its 
freshness ; by my soul it does." 

"And do you think, my good Basilio, that you can per- 
suade all my haughty relatives to be considerate enough to 
look at me always at precisely the favourable distance and 
with half-closed eyes ? " said the marchese rather wearily. But 
the servant continued unabashed — 

"And by candlelight, moreover, I would be ready to cuff 
any fellow who dared to suggest that the velvet was not fresh 
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off the loom. It was on that account that I ventured to re- 
commend the Signor Marchese to arrive at the castle late in 
the evening." 

"And the driver has crossed your plans by taking a short 
cut/' returned the master, with faint amusement "And that 
is why you have been inventing so many ingenious pretexts to 
delay our arrival, and why you so earnestly requested me to 
step out of the carriage just now in order that you might 
relieve my dress of some purely imaginary dust ? But now it 
is high time to get back into the carriage again, as I presume 
you do not propose to keep me waiting here indefinitely until 
the light is kind enough to accommodate itself to the precise 
hue of my coat ? " 

This was in truth what Basilio had been secretly con- 
templating, without, however, daring to express his wishes 
plainly, and it was with a regretful sigh for the becoming 
moonlight, still so distant, that he prepared to follow his 
master back to the carriage. 

Luitgard and Delius, hidden behind the tree, had been 
furtively watching the scene, and by pushing her head as 
through a window, into the opening left between the two 
trunks, she had been able to follow every movement and ges- 
ture of the two men. It was with wonder, mixed with a little 
contempt, that Luitgard looked on, seeing nothing in the man 
before her but a sort of elderly Narcissus absorbed in com- 
placent contemplation of his person. That is all she had 
guessed of the scene before her ; and if the quicker eyes of 
Delius, and some possible knowledge of Italian, led him to a 
truer interpretation of the incident, he made no attempt to 
enlighten his companion. 

The two faded figures, turning to go, had already proceeded 
a dozen steps, when abruptly the marchese veered round, 
having just missed his pocket-handkerchief, which had been 
dropped at the edge of the pool. His movement was so 
unexpected that Lukgard, who was now believing herself secure 
against detection and had craned her neck yet farther through 
the opening in order to look after the retreating figures, was 
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taken entirely by surprise, and too much confounded to think 
of drawing back. 

Her astonishment was, however, exceeded by that of the 
marchese, thus suddenly brought face to face with the 
fairest vision it had ever been his fortune to behold. Not 
in the whole extensive collections of court beauties wherewith 
a twenty years' experience had furnished him, not in the art 
galleries of his native land, had he ever seen a picture as lovely, 
to his thinking, as what he now looked upon. A delicate, 
girlish face of a peculiarly refined and high-bred stamp ; a pair 
of very startled blue eyes ; and the dishevelled luxuriance of 
pale golden hair shed over neck and bosom and mingling with 
the tarnished amber glory of the withered horse-chestnut leaves. 
Of this charming apparition only the face and the beginning of 
the neck were visible, for the massive tree stem completely 
shrouded her figure from view ; and, seen thus unexpectedly, 
she might well have passed muster for a woodland dryad 
peeping out shyly and anxiously from the tree that was her 
native abode. 

The nobleman stood for about a minute, gazing with all his 
strength, as though he would print off indelibly upon his 
memory every detail of the picture before him; then the 
courtier's instinct resumed its sway, and found expression in 
a profound obeisance as deep and respectful as any bow 
executed before his royal master. When he raised his 
head again the vision had disappeared, and though he 
walked round to the other side of the tree, and shook out the 
heavy gnarled branches, there was nothing there to be seen ; 
and though his eyes strove to penetrate the shadows of the 
surrounding trees, they failed to descry two fugitive figures, 
already far ahead, and running swiftly in the direction of the 
castle! 

" Stop, Luita, stop ! " cried Delius, when they had reached 
the open glade beyond the chestnut alley. " I dare not go 
farther. Why are you running away?" 

"I must go, I must go!" she panted. "They will be 
waiting for me, and oh, I am not dressed ! " 
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" Dressed ! " exclaimed Delius, in surprise. " Why, you are 
dressed just like every day, are you not ? " 

"Yes, but not for a visit We are expecting somebody — 
did I not tell you? — and that must be him, I fear." 

" That ? The gentleman who was so particular about mak- 
ing his toilet, and who frightened us so ? " 

" Yes, yes, that old gentleman. It must be he, our Italian 
cousin, whom we are expecting." 

" Old ? " said Delius doubtfully. " Was he old ? I am not 
sure. And so he is a cousin ? " 

" Let me go," repeated Luitgard, disengaging her hand from 
his. " I shall be late ; I dare not stay." 

" But I have hardly seen you ; you have told me nothing yet, 
Luita. When shall I see you again ? " 

"Next Sunday," said Luita, "if I can only manage to get 
away." 

"You must manage," said Delius decidedly. "Very well, 
next Sunday let it be. Remember I shall wait for you here 
all the afternoon. I shall wait till midnight, for the moon will * 

be up." 

She was gone before he could make another attempt to 
detain her, and Delius stood still watching her disappear 
with an uneasy frown on his brow. 

The marchese, meanwhile, had regained the travelling 
carriage. There was a flush on his high forehead, and his 
eye shone with an unusual light, observing which his servant 
asked — 

" Has anything occurred to disturb the Signor Marchese? " 

"Nothing," said the marquis hurriedly. "I — I had lost 
my handkerchief, and that would have been a pity, you know. 
There are not so many of them remaining now." 

" It would have been a greater pity had it ever been found 
within these grounds," said the servant sententiously, glancing 
at the piece of cambric which his master still held between 
his fingers. "There are more holes in that handkerchief 
than could have been explained away by any amount of 
invention." 
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An hour later, Luitgard, attired in her new blue gown and 
with her hair correctly dressed and powdered, but with much 
inward trepidation, entered the large saloon where the family 
party was assembled. It was the first time since many years 
that Hedwig had left her sick-chamber upstairs, and in so 
doing she had desired to mark the whole solemnity of the 
present occasion, as of a rare and important family event to 
which special honours were due — a fact yet further emphasized 
by the unusual number of wax tapers burning in the crystal 
girandoles round the walls, and the lavish display of crimson 
damask furniture from which the habitual grey linen shrouds 
had been removed. Since Luitgard's earliest childhood she 
did not remember ever having seen the drawing-room* furni- 
ture uncovered, and this circumstance alone was sufficient to 
make her feel awkward and embarrassed. 

Hedwig cast a severe glance at her daughter, under which 
Luitgard flushed painfully and dropped her eyes. 

"Our most noble cousin, the Marchese Frecciacorte,' ; 
said the count, with an introductory gesture. " Marquis, this 
is my daughter Luitgard." 

"I think I had the pleasure of meeting mademoiselle 
before, had I not?" — the marquis was beginning, when 
Luitgard, panic-struck at the threatened disclosure of her 
secret, raised her eyes to the visitor, and with a desperate 
effort stammered — 

"Oh no, indeed; you cannot ever have seen me." 

The marquis gazed again at his cousin very earnestly, 
conscious of a feeling akin to disappointment; but he had 
lived too long in a court atmosphere not to be quick to take 
a hint 

"Then I must have been mistaken," he said quietly. "It 
would be unpardonable, I am sure, to forget the face of 
Countess Luitgard after once having had the good fortune 
to behold it." 

" It is not possible that you should have seen my daughter," 
remarked Othmar. " She has not yet been presented at court, 
and we go nowhere." 
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Luitgard, intensely relieved at seeing the threatened danger 
averted for the present, went to sit down beside Wulfhild on 
a distant sofa. Strange to say, the revulsion of relief had 
brought with it no feeling of gratitude towards the marchese 
for having so skilfully obeyed her wishes. A moment ago her 
eyes had been mutely imploring him not to betray her, but 
he had gained no advantage by his ready compliance, which 
was set down to courtier-like dissimulation. 

"We lead the life of recluses," explained the countess, 
pursuing the theme. "As a wretched invalid, I am incapable 
of taking my place in society and introducing my daughter 
to the world." 

The marchese had not taken his eyes off Luitgard since 
she entered the room. 

"But surely you will not keep your daughter always 
shut up here ? " he said, with unusual animation. " She will 
have to see the world — and the world will have to see 
her." 

"Yes; I suppose someone else will show it to her some 
day." 

"Her father, perhaps?" suggested the marchese, with a 
glance at Othmar. 

"Or her husband," said Hedwig, in a lower tone, and 
bending a scrutinising glance upon him. 

The marchese gave a violent start, as though he had re- 
ceived a sudden stab. There were in the room two keen pair 
of eyes which detected the momentary pallor overspreading 
his face. 

When Hedwig found herself alone again in the privacy of 
her bedchamber, she leant back in her cushions with a deep- 
drawn sigh of relief. She was experiencing the sensation of 
someone who ha* been mustering his strength, stiffening his 
muscles, and holding in his breath, in order to lift a heavy 
weight, and who unexpectedly finds it to yield feather-light 
to the first touch of his hand. 

"Is it possible?" she murmured. "Is it possible that 
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such incentives as poverty or ambition may be superfluous 
in this case? My own heart has been dead so long that 
I had well-nigh forgotten that such a thing as love still 
exists in the world — the rarest, but surely the strongest, 
of all levers?" 



CHAPTER XIII 
KONRAiyS HISTOEY 

LUITGARD and Wulfhild were sitting on one of the 
stone benches in the chestnut alley, about a week 
after the arrival of the Italian visitor. They had been en- 
gaged in desultory talk, and as usual the conversation was 
rather one-sided. It was Wulfhild who started every fresh 
topic, jumping from one subject to the other with her 
customary vivacity, while Luitgard gave somewhat languid 
answers, only occasionally roused to a quiet laugh by one of 
her companion's sallies. 

" I wonder the noble marchese has not yet discovered our 
retreat," said Wulfhild presently. 

"Why should he come? " asked Luitgard indifferently. 

"Why should he come? Only because he is always com- 
ing. He seems to know by instinct where you are, and 
attaches himself to your footsteps like a well-bred grey- 
hound." 

" He has nothing better to do, I suppose," said Luitgard 
placidly. "The hunting will only begin next week, and he 
does not seem to care about music." 

"Yet he sat close by the spinnet the whole time you sang 
Leonora's song yesterday," remarked Wulfhild. 

" Oh yes, he cares for the family ballads, I suppose. But he 
got up and went away as soon as my father began to play his 
sonatas. Of course he likes ballads better." 

"Perhaps," said Wulfhild doubtfully; then glanced at 
Luitgard with a little impatience, and seemed on the point of 
adding more, but checked the impulse as quickly. " She is 

148 
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very slow to understand," she muttered to herself. " But what 
is the good of my telling her? She will find out for herself. 
And, after all, she cannot go on being a child for ever." 

Luitgard was indeed very slow to perceive the deep, inefface- 
able impression she had produced upon her stiff and formal- 
looking cousin ; though, to say the truth, such grave, unobtru- 
sive attentions might well fail to be read aright by a novice. 
He neither spoke much, nor tried to put himself forward, and 
if now and then he indulged in one of the long-winded, flowery 
compliments which savoured of the court, it was delivered in 
a stately, measured fashion, which seemed to preclude all 
suspicion of lover-like ardour. His bearing never relaxed from 
the dry crust of formality that seemed to encase his whole 
person as with a coat of mail, and he would assuredly have 
been greatly surprised if told that he had nevertheless 
betrayed himself to all but the person most concerned in the 
matter. 

But so it was, nevertheless, and in a hundred little ways the 
feeling he believed to be so securely locked up within his 
heart found daily and hourly expression, unmistakable to any 
shrewd observer. One had only to note the way in which he 
would sit watching the door when Luitgard was absent from 
the room ; or how, when her absence grew prolonged, he would 
rise to his feet and pace the floor in short, nervous strides ; 
how, when engaged in conversation with someone else, he 
would stop short in his phrase, and lose the thread of the dis- 
course, if she only spoke or moved; how he would devise 
deep and complicated stratagems in order to achieve the 
luxury of touching her glove or her fan ; and how, as Wulfhild 
had remarked, he followed her about like a greyhound, seem- 
ing by instinct to divine her whereabouts. 

But all these signs had passed unnoticed by Luitgard, whose 
thoughts were already far away when Wulfhild presently 
asked — 

"How do you like him ?" 

" Who ? " said Luitgard, with a start. 

" The marchese, of course. Are we not talking of him ? " 
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" I neither like nor dislike him/ 1 said Luitgard, with a little 
hesitation. 

" Well 9 you had better make up your mind to like him," said 
Wulfhild, with some significance in her tone, which, however, 
was lost upon the other. 

"Yes, I suppose I ought to like him, because he is my 
cousin, and a cousin is a sort of brother." 

" I don't think this one is meant to be a sort of brother," 
retorted Wulfhild. 

" Oh, of course he is far too old to be my brother really," 
said Luitgard innocently. 

Wulfhild burst into one of her unrestrained laughs. 

"What a baby you are, Luitgard, in spite of your grave 
demeanour and your reserved manners ! Do you really 
imagine that — brothers are always young and handsome?" 

" But I am young," returned Luitgard " So of course if I 
had a brother he would need to be young also to be like me." 

" Well, here he comes, at anyrate, this cousin who is not near 
young enough to be a — brother," exclaimed Wulfhild. " Did 
I not tell you that he would be sure to find us out ? " 

Far down the arcade formed by the overhanging branches 
of the great horse-chestnut trees the marchese was approach- 
ing, a stiff black silhouette sharply defined against the clear 
autumn sunshine. 

" Does he not look as if he had swallowed his walking-cane ? " 
went on Wulfhild mockingly. " That is not the sort of man 
I should choose — for a brother, if I had my choice." 

" What sort would you choose?" 

"Oh!" exclaimed Wulfhild, drawing a deep breath and 
clasping her hands together impulsively, " I would choose my 
— my brother to be young and beautiful, with eyes like black 
cherries, and movements as light and graceful as those of a 
young stag bounding through the forest glades ; not stiff, like 
those of your cousin, who walks as though he were wound up 
by machinery. His smile would be like sunshine breaking 
through the clouds after a thunderstorm, and his voice— oh, his 
voice would be rich and musical, tender and vibrating as" — 
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Wulfhild broke off suddenly, checking the impetuous flow of 
speech with an effort. Her eyes were shining with a deep, 
passionate light, and her breath was coming short and quick. 
" Bah ! what is the use, child, of talking to you of things you 
cannot possibly understand? You have never seen anyone 
like that How should you? — shut up here in this gloomy 
castle in the company of your mouldering ancestors ! " 

The marchese being now close to the stone bench on which 
the two. girls were sitting, Luitgard was not called upon to 
make any reply, but she smiled pensively as she thought to 
herself, " That is just like the portrait of Delius ! " 

The marchese had stopped before them with a ceremonious 
bow. Might he have the honour of seating himself by the 
side of his fair cousin, if his unworthy presence did not in- 
commode her? 

" You may, most noble marchese," said Wulfhild promptly, 
answering for Luitgard, and slightly caricaturing his formal tone 
of voice, while she moved aside to make room for him on the 
bench. " You may aspire to the proud position of a seat upon 
this decayed old stone, ambitiously designated as a bench; 
and as for incommoding us, why, I think we are pretty sure to 
be all three mighty uncomfortable as long as we sit here. I 
cannot think why Luitgard chose just this bench when there 
are plenty better ones in the park." 

" I like this seat," said Luitgard, " because it was Leonora's 
favourite place. It goes by the name of ' Die Herzensbank ' 
(the Hearts' Bench). You can still see the heart that was cut 
in the stone, with the initials L and W inside it." 

" L and W ? " said the marchese interrogatively. 

" Leonora and Wilibald, of course," said Luitgard, with the 
increased animation always perceptible whenever she began 
to talk of the family history. "That was before he went to 
Palestine, for after that she always sat at the top of the tower 
up yonder to watch for his coming back," and Luitgard 
pointed upward to the tall grey tower whose castellated edge 
showed dark against the sunset sky. 

" And was it from there that she fell down and was killed ? " 
10 
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Luitgard merely nodded in reply. The tragedy of Leonora 
was always such a real and vivid thing to her that she could 
never allude to it without emotion. "She must have been 
very brave. I wonder she had the courage to do it," she went 
on, after a moment of silence. 

"Brave ! " cried Wulfhild. "No> I call it cowardly. It is 
always cowardly to try and escape from life. It is like a 
soldier running away from a battle. She should have stayed ; 
should have lived and have fought for her lover with the other 
woman. That is what I should have done. I would never 
give up my lover to another without a struggle ! " 

" But if he had forgotten you ? " 

" My love would have been strong enough to conquer back 
his ; and if not, if anybody was to die, I would rather have 
killed her." 

" Killed who ? " asked Luitgard, wondering. 

" Her — the Turkish young lady, or you, or anyone else who 
tried to rob me of my lover — if I had one," she finished in a 
lighter tone, as though anxious to belie the heat into which she 
bad been betrayed. 

Luitgard shuddered. 

" Don't talk of such dreadful things, Wulfhild. I don't want 
to take anything away from you." 

Wulfhild gave Luitgard one of her fierce kisses. 

" No, I know you don't, you foolish child. And there is 
nothing here to be taken. I was only talking of improbable 
impossibilities. All I meant to say was that there would have 
been far more sense in the two women fighting out the 
matter between themselves than in the men setting to cut 
each other's throats." 

"Where was it that the brothers fought?" now asked the 
marchese. 

" Over yonder, inside the Herons' Tower," said Luitgard, 
flushing a little. "The bloodstain is still there on the 
boards," she finished very low. 

"Then you have seen it?" exclaimed Wulfhild. "I 
thought you told me you had never been inside the tower? " 
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" Bitterbalg told me," said Luitgard evasively. 

"The blood of your great-grandfather, shed by my grand- 
father," said Frecciacorte very gravely, looking into Luitgard's 
face. " But he was innocent of all intention of murder, and 
the thought of having taken his brother's life hung like a 
heavy cloud over him all his days." 

" Do you remember him ? " asked Luitgard breathlessly. 

u I was about eight years old when he died. I remember 
him well as a tall, grave man with snow-white hair and beard, 
who never smiled. He had been strikingly handsome in his 
youth, it is said, when he first arrived in the country in the 
retinue of the Princess Hilda of Faxen-Blankenstein, the be- 
trothed of the Duke of Pardena." 

" I think I have had enough of family history for one day," 
said Wulfhild suddenly. " If you are intending to go much 
more deeply into those ancestors of yours, I shall take a walk 
around meanwhile with the hounds. I always find the 
present so much more interesting than the past" 

She arose abruptly, and calling on Waldmann and Nimrod 
to follow her, sauntered away down a side alley. When she 
had quite disappeared the marquis turned again to Luitgard, 
and said with ceremonious politeness — 

" If my conversation be likewise irksome to you, fair cousin, 
I am ready to relieve you of my presence ? " 

"Oh no," said Luitgard simply. "I like to hear about 
my ancestors. Bitterbalg always tells me about them, but of 
course he could not tell me the rest of Konrad's life after he 
left Germany." 
- " I will tell it, if you will permit me," said the marchese. 

And this is the substance of the tale related to Luitgard by 
her cousin, Gastone Frecciacorte. 

The Story of Konrad von Pfeilhofen. 

When Hilda, daughter of the Prince of Faxen-Blankenstein, 1 

1 Faxen-Blankenstein, no longer to be found to-day on the map of 
Germany, was a small principality lying south of the Grand Duchy of 
Buxenburg-Donnerhausen. 
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was wedded by proxy to the Italian Crown Prince of Pardena, 
in the year 1659, she set forth on her bridal journey accom- 
panied by a suitable retinue of ladies-in-waiting with noble 
knights to defend her. The journey was a long and weary 
one, and far from safe in those days, and they were already 
well advanced on their way towards the Italian frontier, when 
one night, overtaken by darkness, and being encamped on the 
borders of a sombre forest, they were attacked by a band of 
brigands. The gallant gentlemen composing the bodyguard 
of the princess had allowed themselves to be surprised on 
this occasion, having so far forgotten themselves as to partake 
over freely of the strong Italian wine in order to recruit their 
strength from the fatigues of the day, and were one and all 
plunged in a heavy slumber. Tardily aroused by the shrieks 
of the princess and her ladies, they drew their swords, but 
were soon overpowered by the more active brigands. All 
hope of rescue seemed gone, and with shuddering dismay the 
hapless princess foresaw the wretched fate in store for her. 
Already the robber chieftain had fixed his insolent gaze upon 
her, already his hateful arm attempted to encircle her waist. 

" Holy Virgin ! " she cried, in agony. " Save me ! oh, save 
me!" 

And lo! no sooner was the royal maiden's prayer uttered 
than succour arrived, as it seemed, straight from Heaven ! Who 
was that knight that on his milk-white charger came bearing 
down through the moonlit forest glade, putting her enemies to 
flight? To the Princess Hilda he seemed as beautiful as a 
god, as radiant as a celestial spirit, and she deemed him to 
be no other than the holy St Michael himself come to her 
rescue. 

"Tell me thy name, my preserver?" she said tenderly, when 
she had recovered the first shock of alarm. 

His brow clouded over as he replied — 

" I cannot, lady. I am a wretched outcast, who must flee 
his country, for he has blood upon his hands." 

"Tell me thy name?" insisted Hilda. "I have a right to 
know it." 
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" My name should be Cain," he replied more moodily still. 
" That is the only name that will fit me." 

But the princess was not to be baffled in her curiosity, and 
making a sign to her attendants to withdraw out of earshot, 
she talked to the unknown knight long and earnestly. 

No other ear heard what passed between them, neither did 
it transpire thereafter. The other knights standing at a dis- 
tance saw only how, after what seemed to be a prolonged 
and stubborn resistance, the stranger, yielding apparently to 
persuasion, knelt on one knee and laid his sword at the feet 
of the princess. They saw, too, how she extended her hand 
for him to kiss, then beckoned them to approach. 

" Gentlemen," she said, addressing her retinue, "I here 
present to you a comrade and brother -in -arms, the noble 
Knight Konrado di Frecciacorte. He has satisfied me fully 
as to his birth and lineage, and henceforth I appoint him to 
be my own special cavalier and attendant ; and you, my lords," 
she added severely, " you may well learn from him a lesson as 
to how to defend a lady intrusted to your charge." 

The knights hung their heads in shame, and though 
outwardly forced to submit to the will of their royal mistress, 
the honour accorded to the handsome stranger rankled sorely 
in their minds. The whole rest of the way the princess 
compelled the stranger knight to ride close beside her litter 
or her horse, bestowing on him many a tender glance and 
amorous sigh. There were not lacking evil tongues who 
averred that it would only have depended on him to change 
the course of the journey, in which case the Crown Prince of 
Pardena would have waited in vain for his bride. But the 
valiant fugitive was not to be roused from his gloom by any 
royal favours or amorous smiles, and fulfilled his trust like a 
true and faithful knight. 

It was whispered that he himself was mourning for a lost 
or a hopeless love, a surmise which seemed to receive con- 
firmation from the black knot which he wore on his arm. 

The handsome silent knight, over whose past history there 
hung a cloud of impenetrable mystery, rose subsequently to 
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high distinction and favour at the court of Pardena. He 
married, at the age of forty, the daughter of a small country 
nobleman, and retired with his wife to her native vineyards 
and olive groves at the foot of the mountains; for he had 
never taken kindly to court life, and valued but lightly the 
honours that had been thrust upon him unasked and un- 
desired. He was a good husband and father, but no one ever 
remembered having seen him smile. 

"And why did Konrad your grandfather never attempt 
to renew intercourse with his relations?" asked Luitgard, 
when her cousin had ceased speaking. 

" You forget that he believed Wilibald to be dead when he 
fled the country, in which case the family would have been 
extinct" 

"Extinct!" said Luitgard. "That means that my father 
would never have been born, nor I either ! " 

" But luckily it was not so/' said the marchese quickly. 

Luitgard looked at him with surprise. The idea of her own 
birth being lucky was not familiar to her. Delkts had already 
once surprised her by saying that he was glad the girl and not 
the boy had lived, and now her cousin was hinting something 
of the same sort. She was silent for some moments, pursuing 
a train of thought 

"And if Wilibald had really been killed by his brother," 
she said at last, "who would now have lived at Castle 
Pfeilhofen ? To whom would it then have belonged ? " 

" Why, then, I suppose, my grandfather would have been the 
heir-at-law after Eberhard's death, now that I come to think 
of it," replied the marchese, with scarce perceptible hesitation 
— "unless, indeed, by his fratricide he had forfeited his right 
to succession. In any case, however, I am very sure that he 
would never have thought of claiming a fortune which had 
come to him in such a terrible manner. His whole life was 
devoured by remorse, though no one knew the exact history 
of his crime or misfortune. He fasted three times a week 
on bread and water, and wore sackcloth next his skin even 
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under his gaudy court dress ; and every year, on die anniversary 
of the day he believed to be that of his brother's death, he 
shut himself up alone, and would speak to no one. It was 
only upon his deathbed that he disclosed the truth to my 
father, and bade him have masses said for the souls of his 
cousin and brother." 

"And your father — he told you the story?" suggested 
Luitgard. 

" No, he never spoke of it, for he too was silent and reserved ; 
but after his death I found all the papers establishing these 
facts. We passed for an Italian family in the country, although 
it was vaguely understood that my grandfather had come from 
the North." 

" And you were brought up at court? " pursued Luitgard. 

"No, I did not go there till my fifteenth year, after my 
father's death ; for then it was found that the estate was deeply 
mortgaged and had to be sold, and so I was compelled to take 
service, in order to keep my mother from want. But for that, 
I would rather have worked like the meanest labourer on my 
own land. But it was a lucky chance, all the same, which led 
me back to the court of Pardena, where my grandfather had 
served,' 1 he added quickly, as though to undo the impression 
of his last words. " But for that I should never have come 
to Germany and met with relations who were not ashamed to 
acknowledge me as a kinsman." 

" Why ashamed? " asked Luitgard, uncomprehending. " Kins- 
men are surely always made welcome by their relations ? " 

" Not always, not when they are — poor, like myself." 

He spoke with a slight effort, and his complexion grew a 
shade darker as he pronounced the words ; but he looked her 
straight in the face. 

"Oh!" said Luitgard, more surprised than touched. "I 
thought that at court everybody was rich ? " 

A bitter smile came over his face, making it look older and 
more worn than before. 

" Is that your idea of court life, my cousin ? But to be sure, 
how should you know better ? " 
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"Are you talking about the court?" now put in Wulfhild, 
who had come up behind the speakers. " Come, that is better 
than the ancestors, at all events. I also want to hear more 
about the court It is the dream of my life to be able to go 
there, to be presented, and to create a great, great sensation, so 
that everyone on seeing me will stand still and ask, 'Who is 
she ? ' Not that I am likely ever to have the chance," she went 
on aggrievedly. " For who on earth is ever to take me there 
or pay for my gowns? You, Luitgard, are sure to see the 
world and to find plenty people who will ask, ' Who is she?' 
But my poor charms will be left to decay in fruitless solitude 
for lack of opportunity." 

"But there is one opportunity within your reach, made- 
moiselle," said the marchese courteously. 

" A wealthy marriage, you mean ? " returned Wulfhild heed- 
lessly. "Oh, of course that is the one stereotyped road 
supposed to be open to a penniless girl ; just as the only thing 
a poor man can do is to marry an heiress. But at this moment 
I do not very well see where my rich man is to come from." 

The marchese drew himself up with more than his usual 
stiffness, and rose to take leave of the ladies. 

" You mistake me, mademoiselle. , I was not talking or think- 
ing of marriage. What I alluded to was the Chapitre Noble at 
Buxenburg for young girls of distinguished families, to which 
you might possibly obtain admittance if you were able to prove 
yourself of noble lineage and irreproachable antecedents." 

Wulfhild burst into one of her noisiest laughs, perhaps to 
cover the slight discomfiture she may have felt at the deserved 
rebuke of her tactless speech. 

"Irreproachable antecedents! That sounds rather dull, 
does it not? and I fancy would scarcely suit me. Twenty 
noble ladies of irreproachable antecedents all living in one 
house together, and without a man to bless themselves with ! 
No, thank you ! If ever I part with my liberty it will not be 
in exchange for that sort of thing ! " 



CHAPTEB XIV 
A STRUGGLE AND SURRENDER 

LATE that same evening the Marchese Frecciacorte was 
pacing up and down the lofty apartment which had 
been assigned to him as bedroom, with nervous strides in- 
dicative of strong mental disturbance. Basilio, standing 
patiently near the bed, awaited his master's compiands, having 
twice vainly inquired which suit he should prepare for the 
morning. When at last the marchese paused in his agitated 
walk, he took the opportunity to repeat his query a third time. 

"It had better be the slate-coloured suit with the silver 
lace, I am thinking, padrone. The great thing is to change 
as often as possible, so as to prevent folk from getting over- 
acquainted with any one garment, and counting the stains or 
darns." 

" There will be no call for further change at Castle Pfeil- 
hofen," returned the master. " You may pack the travelling 
valise in the morning, for we leave to-morrow." 

" To-morrow I " repeated the domestic, in a voice of discom- 
fiture. " We are to leave to-morrow ! " 

"Yes, to-morrow. We have been here long enough — too 
long, I fear." 

"But the noble padrone said that we should stay here a 
fortnight at least," suggested Basilio. 

" I have changed my mind," replied his master curtly. 

"And the grand hunting festivities which were fixed for next 
week in honour of your excellency ? " 

" Will have to take place without me." 

" Then I have wasted my time these three mortal hours in 

168 
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furbishing up the buttons of the hunting costume to make 
them look almost like new." 

"Apparently," said the marchese, still shortly. Then he 
added, in another tone, "Why, what makes you so wonderfully 
anxious to stay here all of a sudden, Basilio? Did you not 
tell me yourself only yesterday that you are always quarrelling 
with that sour-faced old Bitterbalg ?" 

" Quite true, noble padrone. It is enough to make boiled 
maccaroni turn sour on the stomach to hear the manner in 
which he is always vaunting the family of Pfeilhofen." 

"And am I not a Pfeilhofen myself, Basilio?" 

"That is just what I cannot bring him to comprehend, 
master. He says he has never yet heard of a Pfeilhofen who 
was not born inside these walls, and he is always talking of 
a Count Kunibert, who would have died of grief if he had 
lived to see this day.' 1 

" And what else, Basilio ? " inquired the marchese, beginning 
to be vaguely amused at Basilio's chatter. 

" Oh, it is always the same thing over and over again. Count 
Kunibert here and Count Kunibert there, till you cannot 
make out whether he is talking of a real live person, or only 
a make-believe of his own. Who is this Count Kunibert that 
seems so vastly important? There is no one of that name 
about the place. There is only Count Othmar, who is all day 
at his spinnet, and the sick lady countess." 

"And their daughter," said the marchese, flushing a 
little. 

"Old Bitterbalgo does not seem to think much of the 
daughter," returned Basilio. "He is always talking as if it 
were somehow her fault that Count Kunibert is not here. 
'Then where is your wonderful Count Kunibert?' says I 
to him this very evening. ' Maybe he too is serving away 
like my master at one of the foreign courts.' And would you 
believe it, he answered me as bold as brass, ' Our noble 
Count Kunibert is at a better place than court;' and then 
he uncovered his head, just as we do in Italy when passing 
a crucifix." 
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" And he was right,' 1 returned the marchese gravely. 

"And when I told him that your excellency was the 
Grandmaster Inspector of all the royal windmills," went on 
Basilio aggrievedly, "did he not answer me in these very 
words : ' Then I'll be thinking that he is something like our 
Gottschalk here, if he is paid to look after these turning things, 
just as Gottschalk has to keep an eye upon the running stags 
and the grunting wild boar. So a grandmaster inspector is 
nothing else with you but a kind of servant, after all. My 
master is the master of Pfeilhofen, and that is more than all 
your grandmasters, I reckon,' says he." 

" Right again 1 " said the marchese, with a sigh ; but Basilio, 
who had not yet come to an end of his grievances, presently 
resumed — 

"The man must be clean crazy, I think, for I could not 
get him to realise the importance of your excellency's decora- 
tions, though I explained to him quite distinctly that the red 
cross with the blue stones was the badge of the Order of 
the Knights of Loretto, and that the big diamond star is 
the insignia of the high and mighty Order of the Pardena 
Violet. 'We have got diamonds too, only we don't wear 
them,' says old Bitterbalgo. 'There is the necklace and 
coronet of Countess Hedwig, which she wore on her marriage 
day, only she has never put them on again since the day when 
Count Kunibert left us. Those diamonds have been in the 
family these two hundred years and more, but I never yet 
heard of a Pfeilhofen getting diamonds as a present, or as 
wages. We always buy our family jewels ourselves.' " 

" And what would old Bitterbalg say if he knew that more 
than half the stones in my diamond star have had to be 
replaced by paste long ago, to keep yourself and me from 
starving, my worthy Basilio?" 

"Paste stones are every whit as good as diamonds — until 
they be found out," returned the servant, with an air of 
conviction. "They shine as brightly at night, and are quite 
as becoming to pretty women as real stones ; while as to old 
women or ugly ones, they do not require real diamonds to show 
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off their defects. And of course I would sooner die than 
betray it to that old boaster, who turns my very blood to gall 
whenever he but opens his lips." 

"Then what is it that makes you so mighty anxious to stay 
on here longer ? " 

"Why, only to show that old braggart that we are as good 
anyway as his famous Count Kunibert — and then" — 

"And then— what?" 

41 Why, then I was only thinking that surely it would be a 
pity to go away just before these hunting festivities that every- 
one is talking about,' 1 returned Basilio, rather sheepishly. 

" Why, worthy Basilio, it seems to me that you are begin- 
ning to find out that Castle Pfeilhofen is better than the court 
after all, despite your protestations." 

" It is not that," said the servant eagerly. " How should I 
demean myself by such a thought ? The court is the court to 
be sure, and this but a nobleman's castle. But I was merely 
wanting to see whether these hunting festivities be really as 
grand as they are saying. Depend upon it, it is just arrogant 
boasting. Why, old Bitterbalgo was saying to me this same 
evening that the venison slain here in one week would suffice 
to feed the whole Residenz during a month. The very 
servants here are to get venison pasty for their supper every 
evening — at least so says that old boaster. Not that I am 
fool enough to believe him, however." 

But, despite his expressed disbelief, Basilio covertly licked 
his lips with an unconscious movement. 

"So this is the real truth of the matter!" exclaimed the 
marchese, with a dry laugh. "It is your poor famished 
stomach that is crying out for the flesh-pots of Egypt in spite 
of all your magnificent philosophy ! For you know full well 
that once back at Buxenburg we too shall have to return to 
our old meagre fare, save on the days when our service calls 
us to the palace." , 

Basilio hung his head guiltily, as though detected in some 
shameful action. 

" It was only to give the lie to that arrogant old boaster," he 
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muttered. "And as to being hungry, why, it is only this 
beastly German climate which makes one so. In Italy, now, 
I can live quite comfortably for three days upon an orange and 
a cup of caft nero\ but here my inside always feels as empty 
as a church in carnival time. This climate cannot be whole- 
some if it forces people to eat so much. But I never really 
put faith in those venison suppers," he finished plaintively. 

" Basilio," now said the marchese, sitting down in a large 
tapestried arm-chair, and speaking in a graver tone than what 
he had hitherto employed, " do you not know that for every 
nobleman there is one jewel that cannot be replaced by any 
paste imitation which ever was made — and that jewel is his 
honour? It is my honour which demands that I should 
not stay longer at Castle Pfeilhofen. And now leave me. I 
require rest, and you can pack to-morrow." 

Basilio retired, well knowing from his master's expression 
that all further argument was useless. But though the 
marchese declared himself to be in want of rest, yet the 
sound of his restless footsteps over the polished oak floor 
might have been heard until far into the small hours of the 
night 

It was WulfhUd's heedless remark which had all of a 
sudden opened his eyes, and showed him whither he was 
drifting. "The only thing a poor man can do is to many 
an heiress/ 1 she had said, as he sat by Luitgard's side 
beneath the golden horse-chestnut trees this afternoon; and 
with a throb of pain he was rudely recalled to the recollec- 
tion that he was a poor man, and his cousin a wealthy 
heiress. Strange to say, he had not considered their re- 
spective positions in that light before. The effect produced 
by Luitgard's spiritual face and visionary style of loveliness 
had been so immediate and so overwhelming that he had 
never paused to ask himself what was her actual position in 
the world, and whether her fortune were not in itself an 
insurmountable barrier to his love? There was nothing 
indeed about Luitgard's attitude or position in the family 
to remind a stranger that she was a wealthy heiress, 
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representing in her unobtrusive person the last scion of an 
illustrious line. She was not petted and made much of as 
only daughters mostly are, and no one could be long at 
Castle Pfeilhofen without finding out that the little dead 
baby boy whose portrait hung upstairs in Countess 
Pfeilhofen's room was a far more important personage than 
the pale, fair-haired girl, whose voice was so rarely heard, 
and who flitted along the vaulted corridors with an air of 
almost ghostlike unreality, yet who nevertheless had now 
stirred a strong, manly heart as it never t had been stirred 
before. 

Gastone Frecciacorte was a man whom Fate had treated 
with but scanty favour, and it was a long series of decep- 
tions and disappointments which had stamped his face with 
the expression of one who had nothing more to expect of 
life. The family of Frecciacorte, naturalised in Italy in 
consequence of the events recorded in last chapter, had sunk 
into abject poverty after Everardo's death, so that his son 
Gastone, at the age of fifteen, had been forced to take service 
at court in order to keep himself and his mother from 
starvation. The name of Frecciacorte was still in good 
odour at the court of Pardena, where his handsome, mysterious 
grandfather was not forgotten; so, although singularly dis- 
qualified by nature for the rdlc of a courtier, Gastone had 
no choice but to accept the situation offered to him. Too 
stiff to acquire the supple graces of his trade, too proud to 
fawn or flatter as he saw others doing around him, too 
reserved to make capital out of his patriotism, he was daily 
passed over for men in every way his inferiors. More 
audacious men stepped into the {daces which should have 
been his by right; more cringing men stooped to pick up 
the riches that were lying under his very feet ; more cunning 
and long-sighted men intercepted the favours which should 
have come in his way: the result being that, after over 
twenty years of court service, Gastone Frecciacorte was 
still, as he hod said himself, a pauper nobleman, who often 
found it difficult to conceal from the world the make- 
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shifts whereto he was compelled in order to keep up 
appearances. 

When the Princess Isabella, a great-granddaughter of that 
same Princess Hilda who had shown such favour to the 
fugitive Konrad, was betrothed to the Grand -Duke of 
Buxenburg-Donnerhausen, the Marchese Frecciacorte had 
been selected as a fitting person to conduct the princess to 
her new home in Germany. The mission was not an enviable 
one, and Gastone smiled bitterly to himself when informed 
that His Serene Highness, the Duke of Pardena, had appointed 
him as guardian and ambassador to his dearly beloved 
daughter Isabella, well knowing in reality that the place was 
only given to him because no one else cared to have it. 
The reigning Grand -Duke of Buxenburg-Donnerhausen was 
popularly supposed to be mad, and strange stories were 
related of the goings-on at his court, which was consequently 
held in small repute among other contemporary princes. It 
was probably on this account that the Duke of Pardena, 
when requested to furnish a bride for the little German 
State, had decided that his plainest daughter would be good 
enough for this northern applicant ; and no doubt a similar 
train of thought had been at work when, in selecting a 
cavalier to attach to her person, he had fixed upon Marchese 
Frecciacorte. 

" His ancestor came from the North," had said the Duke 
of Pardena, when signing the royal decree containing Gastone's 
nomination to his new appointment. "Then to the North 
let him take his flight back — and I care not if he remains 
there altogether — this cold, proud fellow who looks as stiff 
and as hard as one of the arrows upon his own shield/' 

And the duke had laughed at his own mild little 
witticism ; but he had scowled prodigiously on learning later 
of the affront put on his daughter by the insane Grand-Duke 
of Buxenburg-Donnerhausen. Someone must be made to 
suffer for this ignominy ; and so the full weight of his ire 
fell upon the luckless ambassador who had, to his thinking, 
so greatly mismanaged affairs. This is how Gastone 
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Frecciacorte had suddenly found himself transplanted to 
the little German court, where, within a very few weeks of 
his arrival, he had been sought out by Othmar Pfeilhofen, 
and greeted as a kinsman. It is very certain that unless 
the first advances had come from the Pfeilhofen side, and 
in such pressing form as to brook no refusal, he himself 
would have put forward no claim to their notice. 

Such had been his attitude before he had seen Castle 
Pfeilhofen and its inhabitants; but from the day of his 
arrival his whole nature had undergone one of those abrupt 
revulsions which sometimes overthrow the cold philosophy 
of years, as a torrent of boiling lava sweeps away the smooth 
vegetation of many summers' growth. Among the bitter 
lessons which poverty had taught him, was the dreary truism, 
that love is not for a poor man, being just one of those 
luxuries which he must learn to do without The first 
woman he had ever loved, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
had trifled with his heart, only to cast it lightly aside to 
wed a wealthy rival ; and since that day Gastone Frecciacorte 
had lost his faith in women— at least so he had told himself 
— until that other day on which he had first set eyes on his 
Cousin Luitgard. 

This week had passed for him in a kind of trance, and 
now only did he begin to ask himself, with a despairing 
attempt at regaining his wonted lucidity of judgment, 
whereto all this was leading. What was the good of giving 
way to a passion which could have no other result but that 
of leaving his life yet more desolate than it already was? 
Luitgard was separated from him through the triple barrier 
of her youth, her beauty, and her wealth. Who was he, the 
man of thirty-six, who felt far older than his age, to seek 
to mate with this frail and exquisite flower? He had noth- 
ing of his own to offer her — neither youth, nor wealth, nor 
personal attractions; nothing but his own stainless name, 
and the 6ame blue blood that flowed in her own veins. 

That he must leave Castle Pfeilhofen, and that without 
delay, was the inevitable conclusion which terminated the 
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mental struggle. He must retire now at once, while he still 
could do so with honour, while no one guessed his secret 
as yet — at least, so he deemed, with that transparent simplicity 
so often characteristic of strong, manly love. 

Next morning at breakfast the announcement of the mar- 
chese's intended departure was received by Othmar with blank 
consternation, by Wulfhild with saucy disbelief, and with placid 
indifference by Luitgard. As soon as the meal was over 
Othmar hurried to his wife's apartment, to pour forth the 
distressing intelligence. 

" And just as we fancied all was going on so smoothly 1 " he 
exclaimed, throwing himself into an arm-chair and fanning his 
forehead nervously with his handkerchief. " Nothing that I 
could say would induce him to change his mind, or to fix a 
date for returning. There is an. end of our plans and of our 
hopes 1 Oh, Hedwig, I feel like a thief whenever I sit 
opposite to him and look at his threadbare coat and the holes 
in his lace ruffles which he tries to keep out of sight Fifty 
times already I have been on the point of confessing the truth 
to him." 

" Then fifty times you have been on the point of making 
a fool of yourself," said Hedwig irritably ; but Othmar went 
on — 

"How can I let him leave my house — his own house 
— to return to a life of poverty and privation, without 
undeceiving him ? Oh, Hedwig, it is more than I can bear 
to keep up this farce. I did not think it would be so 
hard!" 

Countess Pfeilhofen looked at her husband superciliously. 

" He will not leave the house." 

" But I tell you that his travelling valise is already packed, 
and the carriage will be ready in an hour." 

"The valise can be unpacked and the carriage counter- 
manded." 

"I have tried every form of persuasion, exhausted every 
argument," went on Othmar despondently. "What can be his 
n 
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motive? It utterly escapes me. We must have offended 
him in some way or other without our knowledge. I cannot 
make him out at all with his stiff and starched set of 
manners." 

"Perhaps I can make him out better," returned Hedwig. 
"Say nothing more about asking him to stay, but merely tell 
him that I request the favour of his presence in order to bid 
him farewell" 

When the Marchese Frecciacorte was shown into the 
room where Countess Pfeilhofen passed her lifetime, he 
felt almost as though he were entering a chamber of death. 
Towards evening, when the invalid was sitting up in a 
cushioned arm-chair, animated by a fictitious gaiety, the 
ravages of disease were scarcely perceptible; but in the 
crude light of an autumnal day, extended motionless on the 
couch in her white morning wrapper, she might almost have 
passed for a figure laid out for burial, but for the restless 
eyes ever flitting to and fro, and whose vigilance nothing 
escaped 

" Not there, marchese, I pray," she said gently, as he was 
about to seat himself with his back to the light "Sit here 
where I can see you better/ 1 and she motioned to a chair at 
the other side of the couch. 

" I have come to take leave of my noble kinswoman, and to 
thank her for the gracious hospitality I have enjoyed. Affairs 
of importance summon me back to the Residenz," began 
Frecciacorte, in a formal tone. But Hedwig seemed hardly 
to have heard him, and did not make any immediate reply. 
She had raised herself up on her elbow, and was scrutinising 
his features with a piercing attention, as though she would 
read some mysterious cyphers there impressed. 

"Why are you going?" she said at last 

"Affairs of importance summon me back to the Residenz," 
said the marchese, repeating his previous formula; but 
Hedwig made a quick motion of the hand, as though putting 
aside this stereotyped excuse as something utterly beneath 
her notice. 
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"Why are you going?' 1 was all she said; and her look was 
so direct and so searching that the marchese turned his eyes 
away, instinctively fearing that his secret must be mirrored 
there. His gaze now fell on the portrait of the little dead 
boy which hung straight opposite. At that moment the thought 
struck him that if that boy had lived, then Luitgard would 
not have been the wealthy heiress she now was. She might 
then, perhaps, have been less utterly out of his reach, for at least 
there would have been one barrier the less between them. It 
was almost with some feeling of resentment that he now looked 
at the portrait of the dead baby, as though it had done him 
a wilful injury in refusing to live. 

" You are looking at the portrait of my son," said Hedwig, 
who had followed his glance. "The last Pfeilhofen of 
Pfeilhofen. Read the date upon the scroll below the 
picture." 

A ray of pale sunshine, entering stealthily through the 
grated window, illumined the bottom of the painting, so that 
the marchese could easily read from where he sat — 

"Kunibert, Count Pfeilhofen: born 10th April 1721; died 
10th April 1721." 

" That is seventeen years ago," said Hedwig slowly. " And 
for seventeen whole years, since the hour when my boy was 
laid in his coffin, I have mourned for him in a double sense — 
as a mother, and as a Pfeilhofen." 

She paused for a moment and pressed her clasped hands 
tight against her side, as though to keep back the old pain 
from rising to the surface ; then she went on — 

" For the mother's loss there is no compensation here on 
earth, but the family loss may yet be retrieved. The day 
when I heard your name, and learned that you were the 
grandson of Konrad von Pfeilhofen, the first ray of hope 
came back into my life since seventeen long years. Why are 
you going away?" 

"Because I cannot stay," said the marchese, feeling 
that his carefully prepared excuses would not serve him 
here. 
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"Have we not made you welcome here, as a kinsman and 
son of the house?" 

" You have — you have ; and I am grateful for it Neverthe- 
less, I must go." 

"Has any of our retainers been wanting in fitting respect 
towards your person?" 

11 No one. Yet I must go." 

" Are you leaving this house because you dislike any one of 
its inmates ? " asked Hedwig, affecting a lighter tone. " Perhaps 
you have taken an aversion to myself or my husband?" 

"How could I?" exclaimed the marchese heartily, and 
thrown off his guard for the moment "You have indeed 
been the kindest of kinsfolk to me, to whom family life has 
long been unknown." 

" Then," said Hedwig quickly, "it can only be your Cousin 
Luitgard that you wish to avoid?" 

With that perfidious strategy of which women alone possess 
the secret, Hedwig had led up to this point ; and then, seeing 
her victim helpless before her, lightning-like she had planted 
her weapon in his wound Placed full in the treacherous 
light which streamed in from the window, GastOne Frecdacorte 
had not a chance of disguising his emotion from those piercing 
eyes, which searched him through and through. Every trace 
of colour receded from his face, and his breath came short 
and fast like that of a man in deadly agony. He put up his 
handkerchief to his forehead to wipe away the cold drops 
which were starting there. 

Hedwig looked on with cool triumph, betraying no trace of 
pity for the suffering she sato. When she had gazed long 
enough she resumed — 

"There are only two reasons for desiring to avoid a person, 
— hate or love. Which of the two is it with you, marchese ? " 

" In pity do not ask 1 " now broke from his lips. But the 
merciless countess continued — 

"I do not require to ask, for I know already. You are 
leaving Castle Pfeilhofen because you love my daughter." 

"Why do you torment me thus?" cried the marchese 
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almost fiercely, as he rose to his feet " Let me go in peace. 
You see yourself that I cannot remain." 

" Not if I ask you to stay ? Not if I, Luitgard's mother, beg 
of you to do so ? " 

"Do you know what you are saying, Countess Hedwig?" 
he said low and hurriedly. " Is it right, is it generous to 
tempt an unfortunate man thus? 1 ' 

" I know what I am saying right well, my cousin, and it is 
precisely because you love my daughter that I ask you not to 
go." 

Gastone put up his hand over his eyes as though suddenly 
blinded by an excess of light. When he spoke again it was in 
his usual tone of measured constraint 

"Have you forgotten my poverty, Countess Hedwig? Do 
you remember that I can bring nothing of my own to my 
wife?" 

Hedwig winced, and flushed ever so slightly. 

" You can give her what no other man on earth can give — 
the name of her ancestors. You are a Pfeilhofen, and the 
blood in your veins is as good as hers. What matters it on 
which side be the fortune, since it all comes from a common 
source ? " 

" That is not my opinion, craving your pardon, noble cousin ; 
and until now I have never even admitted the possibility of 
enriching myself by marriage. A man should be the donor, 
not the recipient" 

" Then supposing the cases to be reversed," said Hedwig, 
with an irresistible impulse to tread upon dangerous ground. 
"If you instead of my husband were the legal owner of 
Castle Pfeilhofen and all it§ broad lands, and my daughter 
were a dowerless maiden?" 

" Ah, then I should be free to lay my fortune at her feet, for 
it would be worthless without her." 

" There is such a thing as misplaced pride, my cousin," said 
Hedwig, with some slight irritation, "and I fail to see the 
sense of a man who refuses to marry a woman he loves merely 
because she happens to have a fortune." 
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" Perhaps you are right, I hardly know, for my judgment 
is so upset just now that I cannot trust myself to see anything 
clearly. Do you therefore really wish me to understand, 
Countess Hedwig, that I have your permission — your author- 
isation — to pay my addresses to my Cousin Luitgard ? To try 
my chance with her, however slight that may be?" 

" What do you mean by trying your chance ? I shall simply 
send for my daughter, and tell her that you are the husband 
we have chosen for her." 

"But will she consent? I scarcely can dare to hope so. 
Remember the difference in our ages — seventeen and thirty- 
six !" 

" Luitgard has been brought up to obey her parents. She 
has never seen the world, nor set eyes on another man in 
our station of life. As a matter of course, she will consent to 
whatever her father and I have settled." 

The Marchese Frecciacorte murmured some incoherent 
words of agitated thanks as he bent down to kiss the wasted 
hand held out to him at the close of this interview, but Hedwig 
interrupted him almost fiercely. 

" Do not thank me ; you have nothing to thank me for." 
Then, seeing his look of surprise, she checked herself and 
finished in a calmer tone, "There cannot be any question of 
thanks between us, surely, for you give at least as much as you 
take. By becoming our son-in-law you save the family from 
extinction. Without you, the Pfeilhofens of Castle Pfeilhofen 
would cease to bel" 



CHAPTER XV 
THE RUBY RING 

AN hour later, Luitgard came out of her mother's room 
looking rather pale, but with an expression rather of 
bewilderment than of grief upon her face. 

She closed the door softly behind her, and walked to the 
first window of the long vaulted passage which ran along this 
side of the house. She pushed open both wings of the case- 
ment as though in want of air, and then stood there, leaning 
her head against her two clasped hands, plunged in deep and 
perplexing thought 

Married 1 She was to be married, her mother had said, and 
to her cousin, the Marchese Frecciacorte, who would resume 
the German name of Pfeilhofen. She had always vaguely taken 
for granted that she would be married some day, without, 
however, having formed any definite idea as to the person 
of her future husband or the changes which such an event 
implied. Nearly all the damsels of the house of Pfeilhofen 
(excepting the luckless Leonora, and a comparatively small 
number who had died in very early youth) had been wedded 
in their turn to various noble counts or barons, whose names 
were all duly entered in the family chronicles ; but the idea of 
matrimony was an abstract one as yet, connected in Luitgard's 
mind rather with dingy paintings and dry, crackly parchment 
sheets, than with warm flesh and blood. A marriage union, as 
she comprehended[it, was rather the unison of two escutcheons 
than one of hearts. She was familiar with the heraldic system, 
according to which a wife's arms are marshalled along with 
those of her husband, having seen the Pfeilhofen arrows 
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depicted in various combinations along with other noble 
emblems. Perhaps what surprised her most about the whole 
matter, was the discovery that she was already old enough to 
be married, matrimony having always appeared to her in the 
light of a somewhat middle-aged proceeding. Hitherto, if she 
had thought at all about matrimony, it had been as of some- 
thing still far away on the horizon, with a whole revolving series 
of other pictures — spring flowers, autumn leaves, and winter 
snows — in the foreground ; with these, and yet something else, 
which she was vaguely conscious of expecting, without being 
able to define. 

And now, all at once to be told, without preparation, that 
in a few short weeks, before the leaves would quite have 
finished dropping from the old horse-chestnut trees, and almost 
before the first snow would have fallen on the forest, this 
distant and shadowy event was to become a reality! 

As to the person of the bridegroom-elect, strange to say he 
occupied very little of her thoughts at the present moment 
She was not conscious of experiencing either like or dis- 
like for his person. Besides, even had he been as old as 
Methuselah and as ugly as Vulcan, the possibility of refusing 
to marry him would never have occurred to her, once her 
mother's desires had been clearly expressed. 

Her father's voice close alongside roused Luitgard from her 
meditations. 

"Luitgard, my child! Your mother has spoken to you?" 
he said eagerly. 

"Yes, father." 

"And you will marry your cousin? You will make us all 
happy? Thank you! Thank you, my own daughter!" he 
exclaimed, embracing her effusively. "You have made me 
feel twenty years younger — you relieve my mind of an un- 
speakable burden," and he kissed her again. 

"Why?" asked Luitgard, surprised at this extraordinary 
elation. 

"Because — because," said Othmar, recollecting himself, 
" because, of course, every girl must marry, and it will be a 
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comfort to myself and to your mother to know you happily 
settled — and with one of your own name, too. What could be 
better ? Pfeilhofen will now belong to you — to you and to your 
husband. I have quite made up my mind about that Now 
go to the big saloon ; the marchese is there waiting for you." 

Luitgard shivered a little as she turned away from the open 
window, but her step betrayed no hesitation as she walked 
down the long passage and opened the door at the farther 
end. 

The marchese, standing with his back to the door, turned 
round quickly at her entrance and came to meet her. Making 
a low and stately bow, he was about to speak, when she 
forestalled him by saying, calmly and simply — 

" My mother has told me that you desire to marry me." 

" It has become the dearest wish of my life, ever since the 
first moment when I beheld you, my fair cousin," returned 
Gastone, laying his hand on his heart in true courtier style. 
" It is in your power to make me supremely happy. Do you 
consent to do so ? " 

Luitgard, rather bewildered, stared at her suitor, neither com- 
prehending how it was that she had the power to make so 
many people happy, nor wherefore such a very superfluous 
thing as her consent was being asked. 

Seeing that she did not answer, Gastone said again, very 
gently— 

11 Will you indeed consent to become my wife ? Will you 
intrust your hand to me?" 

Luitgard stretched out her cold little hand. The marchese 
held it for a moment in his, looking down upon it as upon 
something infinitely precious and sacred, then raising it 
ceremoniously to his lips, he said — 

" I shall guard it as a priceless gift. Henceforth it will be 
the only object of my life, to deserve the happiness I have 
obtained." 

His next movement was to detach from his watch chain 
an antique ruby ring which had belonged to his mother, and 
place it on her finger. 
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"May I go now?" asked Luitgard, when at last her hand 
was released. 

He bowed silently, but Luitgard, as she turned to go, did 
not hear the half-suppressed sigh, nor note the wistful, yearning 
glance which followed her to the door. 

The rest of that day seemed well-nigh interminable to 
Luitgard, and not until ten o'clock had struck, and all the 
family had retired for the night, was she able at last to steal 
away unobserved to the Herons' Tower, as she had been long- 
ing to do for hours past Luitgard had never been outside the 
castle at so late an hour, yet, despite her natural timidity, there 
was no sense of fear about her now, as, wrapping herself up in 
a long loose cloak, she stole down the winding stairs, and 
opened the little door leading on to the terrace moat She 
saw no reason to shrink from a nightly walk, any more than 
from one of her daily wanderings. The only sort of fear 
whereof she felt conscious was the fear of being seen from 
one of the windows as she traversed the open space before the 
castle, nor did she feel secure until, reaching the first horse- 
chestnut tree, she was followed up by protecting-shadows. 

It was one of those rare moonlight nights, never more 
perfect than in early autumn, when the atmosphere, having 
shaken off the summer murkiness, is as yet untainted by the 
. disfiguring mists of approaching winter. The Herons' Tower 
slept in the moonlight like a gigantic white coffin pointing 
heavenwards, and all around the dark pine stems kept guard 
like a row of defending sentries. 

Delius, his back turned towards her, was standing on the 
steps leading up to the tower as Luitgard approached, and 
he appeared to be engaged in some very engrossing occupation 
whose nature could not at once be distinguished. Luitgard's 
light footsteps were unheard even by his sharp ear, and as she 
approached on tiptoe she could see that he held some sharp 
instrument in his hand, for the moonlight struck upon a bright 
glittering surface as of polished steel, drawing from it a pro- 
fusion of silver sparkles. It was a large clasp-knife with 
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which he was stripping away the long trails of dense ivy in 
whose embraces the Goddess of Spring was stifled. 

The sculptor who, perchance a hundred years ago, had 
bestowed upon a block of cold grey stone, the outlines of ripe 
and voluptuous female beauty, had evidently been of opinion 
that beauty unadorned is adorned the most, and had conse- 
quently grudged the outlay of superfluous drapery upon those 
faultless limbs which had grown beneath his chisel. Nature, 
however, had thought differently, or else the damsel's own 
sense of modesty had prompted her to draw tight around 
her figure that shrouding mantle of rich green ivy that grew 
with every succeeding year denser and more ample, till at 
last it had effectually screened her charms from the gravely 
disapproving gaze of the watchful grey herons overhead. 

It was upon this luxuriant growth of ivy that Delius was 
now at work. Two or three long trails lay crushed and 
bruised upon the steps alongside, and now he was engaged 
upon the thick woody stem which crossed the nymph's once 
snowy breast. 

" There, my beauty ! You can breathe more freely ! " he cried 
aloud in triumph a minute later, casting from him the heavy 
branch, which, falling into the pond with a dull splash, sent 
up a shower of diamond drops into the air. 

The close-grown ivy network still clung about the nether 
part of the statue; one white foot alone peeped out from 
beneath its dark green skirt; but arms and bust were now 
free, and shining out in the moonlight in all their native 
grace, showed lines and inflexions which betrayed the hand of 
no mean artist The small Greek head was poised on the 
faultless throat with consummate grace; the upraised arms, 
supporting a flower garland, had an expressive vitality rarely 
to be seen in stone ; the delicately carved bosom was alluring 
and suggestive as that of a living woman. 

Delius catalogued these charms with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, and then, with a sudden impulse, he put an arm 
round her marble waist and pressed a kiss upon those cold 
but perfect lips. 
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Luitgard, standing close behind him still unperceived, was 
conscious of a strange sensation, an unwonted feeling of 
oppression never previously experienced. She had never 
seen anyone kissed before in that fashion; did men ever 
embrace living women like that? And all at once she 
became aware of a confused sense of injury, and of a strong 
feeling of dislike for that shameless stone woman, standing 
there so unblushingly in the full moonlight, with a man's arm 
round her waist. 

" Delius, what are you doing ? Why do you do that ? " she 
said, laying her hand on his arm. 

He turned round with a start, his face still glowing with an 
emotion of some kind. 

" Because she is beautiful," he answered quickly. 

" But she is only stone." 

" Yes, she is only stone," repeated Delius more slowly, and 
with an intense look at Luitgard, under which, for the first 
time, she drooped her eyes. "Only stone, more's the pity, 
but for the moment I forgot that she was not alive. It is 
your own fault, Luita, if I am forced to beguile my time as best 
I can. Why do you leave me to the companionship of these 
cold statues ? But you are as cold as the statues themselves," 
he continued, taking her hand. "Let us go inside. It is 
damp out here; see, the dew is beginning to fall," and he 
pointed to the glistening drops which like diamond ornaments 
hung about the neck and bosom of Luitgard's stony rival. 

Together they entered the tower, and sat down upon the 
low-cushioned sofa that went by the name of Zelmira's seat 

The moonbeams, pouring in through the closely grated 
windows, were weaving strange, fantastic effects in the low 
irregular room, drawing tessellated designs upon the ground, 
and darting silver arrows into unexpected corners. They 
struck weird reflections from the tall Venetian glasses on the 
tables, and turned the dark bloodstain on the oaken boards 
into a pool of silver light. 

" I could not come before," said Luitgard, in answer to his 
reiterated question. "Not a single moment have I been 
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alone since morning ; and oh, Delius, it has been such a long, 
long, weary day ! " 

Delius still held Luitgard's hand between his own. His 
fingers, closing round hers, came in contact with the ruby ring 
placed there by her cousin. 

"What have you got on your finger ? " he asked, feeling it 
more attentively, for just here it was too dark to distinguish 
details. " You never used to wear rings before." 

" It is my cousin, the Marchese Frecciacorte, who placed it 
there," returned Luitgard, still listlessly. " My mother told me 
this morning that I am to be married to him." 

But Delius had sprung to his feet with a bound like that of 
a young panther. 

" Married ! married ! " he exclaimed, in accents of trembling 
pcDssion. "You dare tell me that! You are going to be 
married to another man? You can dare to be so false, so 
treacherous, so deceitful ! " 

" I did not know it myself till this morning," said Luitgard, 
beginning to tremble at his vehemence. "Indeed I knew 
nothing of it, or I should have told you." 

"You did not know that this man, this cousin as you 
call him, was coming here on purpose to make you his 
wife?" 

" Oh no, I never guessed, never even suspected it," faltered 
Luitgard. 

"Will you swear to me that you are speaking the truth?" 
cried Delius fiercely, seizing both her hands and dragging her 
forward to the open door of the tower on to the steps, where 
the moonlight, streaming down bright as day, illumined her 
pale, scared face and dilated blue eyes. 

" I will swear if you wish it, but indeed I am telling the 
truth. Why should I wish to tell you a lie ? I have never 
done so before." 

Delius could not fail to read her face aright; she was at 
least innocent of attempting to deceive him ; so, mastering 
his passion with a supreme effort, he pursued his questions 
with somewhat less violence. 
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"And you have consented? You have said that you will 
take this man for your husband? " 

Luitgard stared a little before she answered. 

"Of course; if my mother has ordered me, I must marry 
him." 

" And you mean to obey your mother ? " 

Luitgard was almost too much surprised to answer. 

" What else can I do ? " she asked in bewilderment " But 
why are you so angry with me, Delius? And why do you hold 
my wrists so tight ? You are hurting me." 

Delius let go her wrists, but only to fling himself impulsively 
at her feet, his two arms clasping her waist in an impassioned 
embrace. 

" Do you not understand me, Luita?" he panted, in a flow of 
tremulous eloquence. " Do you not understand that I alone 
can be your friend, your lover, your husband? Do you not 
see that it is impossible to suffer any other man to step 
between us? That man in the stiff laced coat and the 
powdered wig, whose heart is as cold as the stone he placed 
on your finger, can never be your husband How could you 
imagine that a mere little chip of lifeless stone should prove 
a barrier between our warm, living, throbbing hearts? That 
stone and the promise you have given to him are but a 
pitiful comedy. This alone is real, this alone is life and 
love ! Oh, Luita, Luita, my love, my sweetheart, do you not 
understand at last? Do you not feel that you are mine, and 
mine only, with every breath of your body, with every pul- 
sation of your heart?" 

His upturned eyes, flashing in the moonlight, seemed to 
beseech and command all at once; his arms were locked 
around her unresisting frame as tightly as though they would 
never loose their clasp again. 

Did she understand? 

Oh yes, she understood it now at last, as she trembled and 
quivered in the moonlight Terrified and ravished at the 
passion she read in his eye, swept off her feet as it were by 
the impetuous torrent of his eloquence, she understood it now, 
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and many other things which had been dark to her before. 
Like a flower suddenly forced into bloom by the kiss of the 
burning sun, she saw the world with other eyes, and wondered 
at herself for having been so blind before. It was as if an 
unknown language had been spoken around her to which she 
had now suddenly got the key. Yes, Delius was right This 
alone was life : to be standing thus here in the brilliant moon- 
light with a young, impassioned lover kneeling at her feet and 
gazing up into her eyes, as surely he had never gazed before 
at any woman of stone or of flesh ! This alone was real, and 
by comparison the formal words and starched gestures of her 
bridegroom of this morning, seemed but a vague and shadowy 
dream. 

With a sudden movement she wrenched the ruby ring 
from her finger and flung it from her. The ring bounded 
down the stone steps with a sharp metallic sound, like the 
staccato passage in an operatic melody, then rolled to the edge 
of the pond, as though intending to fall in but arrested there 
at the very brink by a stray pebble. 

"Delius," said Luitgard, half an hour later, "what am I 
to do if my parents or the marchese notice that I am not 
wearing the ring?" 

They were sitting in the room by this time, Luitgard 
somewhat exhausted by the hurricane of passion which had 
shaken her nature to its very foundations. The moon was 
now hidden behind a cloud, and the outlines of trees and 
statues outside had grown dim and hazy. 

"You must say that you have lost it," said Delius quickly. 

" I could not say that. I have never said anything untrue 
before, and I would be sure to blunder. 99 

" Well, no ; perhaps it would not do," said Delius reflectively. 
" It might not be prudent, as giving rise to the questions how 
and where you had lost it" 

"That is not what I meant," began Luitgard; but he con- 
tinued as though he had not heard — 

" You must put on the ring again, that is all" 
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" Put on the ring ! " exclaimed Luitgard, aghast " How can 
I put it on again?" And indeed to her mind it seemed 
impossible to endure the thought of touching, far less wearing, 
that ring, which was the sign of an odious and impossible 
alliance. In that moment of enthusiasm, when, fired by the 
spark of passion caught from her lover, she had flung away 
the ring, she had felt as though this action had set her free. 
And now it was Delius himself who could talk so calmly of 
her putting on the ring again ! 

"Yes, you must put it on, and continue to wear it for a 
short time, till you have found a fitting occasion of breaking 
your engagement," said Delius, speaking with greater decision, 
" until we have made our plans for the future. But for the 
moment, prudence is the great thing to observe, and we must 
avoid anything which might direct suspicion towards me." 

He rose to his feet, and, going down the steps, began to 
search for the fallen ring. A few minutes later he returned 
with it in his hand. Luitgard made no resistance as he placed 
it again on the third finger of her right hand, albeit conscious 
of a strange feeling of oppression, as though she were a captive 
being loaded again with chains. While he was thus engaged, 
he felt her give a sudden, violent start 

"What was that?" she said quickly, below her breath. 

"What was what?" he inquired, in some surprise. 

"There, there," and she pointed towards the bookcase 
nearest them. " Just there, near the place where those large 
green folios lie piled up. I am convinced I saw it Two 
fiery eyes watching us." 

" Impossible ! " said Delius, letting go her hand and walk- 
ing up to the place indicated. It was too dark to distinguish 
details, but he knew the position of the books accurately from 
having spent so many hours here by daylight "Nobody 
could have been watching us. It must have been your 
fancy." 

" It was not fancy," repeated Luitgard. " But the eyes I 
saw were small and bright, too small to belong to a person." 

"Perhaps a rat or a weasel," suggested Delius, with light 
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mockery. " Surely you are not going to let yourself be scared 
by a rat? But I shall examine the book-shelves by day- 
light, and try to discover your mysterious enemy." 

But Luitgard had risen to her feet, seized by a sudden, 
nameless terror. 

11 1 must go now," she said. " It is so dark, and the trees 
look so strange and threatening now that the moon has gone 
down." 

And as she regained the castle over the damp, dewy grass 
it seemed to Luitgard that she had lived through a whole 
lifetime within this last hour. Even that triumphant burst of 
passion, which had transformed her for a moment in the moon- 
light, now appeared unaccountably far away by retrospection. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 

THE next few days came and went, filling Luitgard with 
a sense of strange unreality. Preparations for the 
marriage were being hurried forward on all sides with a 
joyful alacrity, just as though this wedding was to be a real, 
bona fide fact And throughout all this bustle, these noisy 
preparations, she alone, the pale, passive bride, knew that 
all this meant nothing, that this marriage could not, should 
not ever take place ; and that the tall, silent man in the faded 
coat, could as little become her husband, as that stone woman 
yonder could step down from her pedestal and walk to the 
altar with Delius. And yet, knowing the impossibility of the 
event which was on everybody's lips, Luitgard had to go on 
pretending to believe in the farce acted around her; had to 
accept congratulations, listen to plans for the coming winter, 
try on gowns intended to be worn by a certain fabulous 
Marchesa Frecciacorte, who would never really exist; and, 
above all, go on wearing that hateful ruby ring, which even 
during sleep she seemed to feel heavy as lead upon her hand. 
Luitgard had come to no definite conclusion as to the 
manner in which this hateful engagement was to be broken 
off. To appeal to her mother, and tell her how wretched the 
prospect of this union was making her, was clearly impossible ; 
and as to her father — well, Luitgard simply shook her head 
despondently and sighed whenever she thought of her father. 
But within the last two days a sudden ray of comfort had 
come to her, in the shape of a letter announcing that old 
Countess Lilienfeld, Othmar's mother, intended to pay her 
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long-deferred visit to Castle Pfeilhofen. She had just re- 
covered from a severe attack of fever, and, despite the 
advanced season of the year, the doctors had strenuously 
ordered change of air. To Luitgard this news seemed like a 
promise of release sent straight from Heaven. She had always 
as a child loved her good-natured, frivolous old grandmother, 
and felt more at ease with her than with either of her parents. 
It would not be difficult, she thought, to make of her an 
ally, and induce her to plead her cause. 

There was another arrival expected at Castle Pfeilhofen 
besides that of the dowager countess, namely, an envoy 
from the Herald's Office at Buxenburg, to which Othmar 
had applied for someone capable of superintending the 
execution of an improved and complete family tree, incor- 
porating all descendants of the fugitive Eonrad down to 
his grandson, the present Marchese Frecciacorte. Ever since 
Luitgard's betrothal, Othmar had shown himself feverishly 
anxious to give as much publicity as possible to that event, 
seeking, as it were, to emphasize and accentuate by every 
imaginable device the fact of Gastone Frecciacorte's relation- 
ship to themselves, and of his approaching nuptials with their 
only daughter, the heiress of Castle Pfeilhofen. It would 
almost seem as though, in some dim, unrealised fashion, 
Othmar was endeavouring to hoodwink his conscience into 
the belief that he was acting squarely by his kinsman. All 
this noise and publicity expended upon the minor details of 
the situation, might they not in some way serve to condone 
that great and guilty secret that now could never be 
revealed? 

It had therefore been decided that not only the large 
genealogical tree on the ceiling in the dining-hall was to be 
painted anew, but that likewise all the chronicles of the 
Pfeilhofen family were to be collected and copied out upon 
fresh parchment ; and for this task someone well acquainted 
with Latin, as well as with the old German language of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, would be required) as many of 
the old manuscripts were faded and almost illegible. It was 
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therefore with high satisfaction that Othmar received a letter 
from the Herald's Office at Buxenburg containing the follow- 
ing passage : — 

"Herr Dorndreher, whom we are sending in compliance 
with the desire of the noble Count Pfeilhofen, is our greatest 
living authority on the subject of heraldry and antiquarian 
research, and you may have fullest confidence in intrusting 
to him any task of this nature. No other can as unerringly 
decipher the meaning of an obscure badge, or an obliterated 
motto, or detect the smallest error, with regard to intricate 
points of marshalling, or differencing of a coat of arms." 

It was on the morning of the day fixed for the arrival of 
old Countess Lilienfeld, that Wulfhild, strolling alone in the 
park, had an unexpected meeting. 

Unaccountable as she was in all her movements, she had 
risen at sunrise, and had ever since been scouring the park 
with a large staghound at her heels. Such fits of restlessness 
would often come over the girl, causing her sometimes to 
rush out into the open air whatever might be the weather. 
She seemed, in fact, rather to revel in the sensation of wind 
or rain, or in the tumult of a thunderstorm ; and this morning, 
having awakened from an uneasy dream with flushed cheeks 
and throbbing heart, her first impulse had been to get outside 
the house and cool her excitement in the small, soft rain 
which had been falling since early dawn. 

The better to enjoy this congenial shower bath, Wulfhild 
had taken', off her hat, which hung by a ribbon to her waist, 
and with head thrown back was inhaling in deep, long 
draughts the fresh morning air, beneath whose influence, her 
ever brilliant colour had but gained in brilliancy. Her thick 
black hair, hanging in two plaits down her back, appeared 
blacker than ever from the moisture it had absorbed; a 
profusion of tiny raindrops, softer than diamonds, brighter 
than pearls, clustered about her forehead, and hung upon her 
dark-fringed eyelashes — or perhaps they were not all raindrops. 

The large staghound, trotting behind her in dejected 
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fashion, seemed to regard this morning walk in the light of a 
painful duty, which the laws of politeness alone prevented him 
from shirking, not at all comprehending how anyone could be 
foolish enough to leave their warm kennel in order to wander 
about in the cheerless rain, without even the hope of a stag or 
boar to keep up their spirits. Too much depressed even to lift 
up his tail, it was rapidly becoming moist and draggled from 
contact with the long soaked grass, which Wulfhild always 
selected by preference to the gravelled alleys, and the dog's 
eyes were tightly closed with an air of painful resignation, as, 
guided by sound and scent alone, he followed his wayward 
and capricious companion. In this way they had reached 
the farther end of the park, seldom visited by any member 
of the household. Here the paths were allowed to grow wild, 
and the trees had an air of more reckless expansiveness than at 
other parts nearer the castle. One large beech tree in par- 
ticular, growing up against the high park wall, let its branches 
hang down heavily to the turf at its feet, while stretching 
forth an upper limb above the wall, as though to shake hands 
with an ancient fir tree growing on the other side. 

It was when passing this tree that Wulfhild's attention was 
arrested by hearing a low growl beside her. Waldmann had 
opened his eyes and was regarding the tree with an air of 
suspicion, and Wulfhild, following the direction of his gaze, 
now observed an unusual movement in the branches, hardly 
to be accounted for by the presence of a bird or squirrel. 
Sharp rattling showers of beech-nuts and dead leaves were 
now falling to the ground. And while she stood there and 
watched, there appeared in sight a pair of long, lithe arms ; then 
a small, dark head came in view ; and finally the light, graceful 
figure of a young and superlatively handsome man swung 
himself over the wall, and with the aid of an overhanging 
branch, let himself drop on to the grass not ten paces from 
where Wulfhild was standing. 

" Hippolyt," she cried out, hastening to his side in wonder- 
ing delight. "Oh, Hippolyt, what happiness ! Have I found 
you at last?" 
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The young man had turned round quickly at the first sound 
of her voice. 

" Wulfhild ! You here ? " he exclaimed. " How come you 
here within this park ? " 

"Nay, rather, how come you here?" returned Wulfhild 
wonderingly. " My presence here is simple enough. I have 
been engaged by the Pfeilhofens as companion to their only 
daughter. But what were you doing when you jumped over 
that wall?" 

"I?" replied Delius, alias Hippolyt, quickly regaining his 
presence of mind. " Oh, I came to look for you, of course." 

"You came to look for me," taunted back Wulfhild, "when 
you did not even know of my being here ! " 

"Then I must have guessed it, I think," he said unabashed, 
and putting his arm round her waist with a gesture of which 
he had long since tested the efficacy. " It must have been 
a kind of presentiment, I suppose, which led me to climb that 
wall." 

"And I," said Wulfhild, in a softer tone, "have been 
dreaming of you all night, my Hippolyt ; and when daylight 
came I was driven by an irresistible impulse to come out here, 
little guessing that I was to find you ! " 

" Then that was presentiment number two," laughed Delius. 
" It is the day of presentiments, it seems." 

" Oh, Hippolyt, I had such a dreadful dream," went on 
Wulfhild, pressing his hand tightly between her own. 

" Dreadful ? Why, you have just said that you were dream- 
ing of me. There is nothing particularly dreadful about that, 
is there?" 

"Yes," said Wulfhild, frowning. "But that was not all. 
There was another woman there who wanted to take you from 
me — a pale, shadowy woman whose face I could not see! 
She was holding you tight with two cold, white hands, and I 
was striving in vain to tear you from her grasp. Then I 
awoke, to find myself struggling with my pillow. Oh, Hippolyt, 
tell me that it is not true ! " 

" What is not true ? " retorted Delius, still playfully. " That 
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yon will have to fight for me with a pillow? Well, no, that is 
scarcely likely." 

"Hippolyt, be serious, and tell me this one thing, 19 and she 
laid her two hands on his shoulders with a gesture of fierce 
possession. " Say that you belong to me, and that no other 
woman shall ever come between us." 

He shook off her hands a little impatiently. 
"Really, Wulfhild, it is not my fault if you will go on dis- 
turbing yourself on account of ridiculous visions. I am not 
responsible for the follies you dream." 

" Then you love me still the same as ever ? Will you swear 
it to me?" 

"I will swear anything you like, but only not here in the 
rain. This spot is over damp for lovers' oaths, I fancy. Let 
us go to the to—- 1 mean, let us get under shelter some- 
where. Is there no spot where we can at least be dry while 
we talk?" 

" The big cedar tree yonder will be sufficient protection, and 
there is a bench beneath it," returned Wulfhild. And they 
moved off together in that direction. 

Waldmann, who at first had expressed disapproval of the 
stranger's appearance in a couple of short barks, now ap- 
proached with an air of fawning submission. 

"Down, Waldmann, down!" said Delius authoritatively. 
"You are making my clothes all muddy!" 

"You know his name?" said Wulfhild, in astonishment 

" I happened to hear the huntsman calling him one day in 
the forest," said Delius, with ready invention. 

" But the dog knows you. You cannot deny it" 

"What is there to deny? Animals are always fond of 
me." 

" Say rather that animals are always afraid of you. Just 
look at Waldmann, the fiercest and boldest of all the hounds, 
how he cringes before you and seems to dread the very look 
of your eye." 

Delius laughed. 

"I cannot pretend to be sufficiently interested in the 
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matter to attempt to analyse the motives which the brute may 
have for honouring me with his attention; perhaps we may 
really have met before on some occasion, and his memory is 
better than mine, that is all." 

But Wulfhild was only half satisfied with these plausible 
explanations, and during the conversation which ensued there 
was oftener a frown than a smile to be seen upon her face, 
even though her lover's arm was round her waist and his lips 
close to her own. 

Their interview was unwatched by any eyes save those of 
their canine attendant, and of one red-coated squirrel busily 
engaged in completing its winter store in a hollow tree 
opposite ; but had there been anyone to look on and draw 
comparisons, he would have found a curious difference between 
this love scene under the cedar tree and those which had 
taken place in the deserted Herons' Tower. Here it was the 
woman who played the active part, and the man who was the 
recipient of attentions to which he submitted with barely 
concealed impatience. In his intercourse with Luitgard 
Delius had always felt as though he were wooing some timid 
woodland bird, whom a hasty or imprudent gesture might 
scare away from his side ; whereas the comparison suggested 
by Wulfhild would rather have been that of a hawk or eagle, 
with the fierce light of passion in its glowing eyes, and with 
strong, tenacious claws, which would never willingly relin- 
quish aught once claimed as their own. To Delius, used of 
late to the more delicate flavour of Luitgard's maidenly, un- 
conscious love, this violent, undisguised- passion, in which he 
had found pleasure some months ago, now appeared coarse 
and crude by contrast He was like a person accustomed to 
the fleeting, subtile fragrance of wood violet or wild rose, 
suddenly overpowered by an atmosphere redolent of stronger, 
ranker perfumes. 

" So you are living here at Pfeilhofen ? M said Delius tenta- 
tively after a time, in hopes of leading away the conversation 
from the wearisome topic of their undying affection. "It 
must be a dull life." 
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"Not dull now that I know you are near and will see me 
often," said Wulfhild, with a brilliant smile. 

Wulfhild's smiles had something of the rapidity and 
brilliancy of lightning about them — they did not melt away, 
like ordinary smiles, to a more or less sweet or tender ex- 
pression, but ceased as abruptly as they came, leaving her 
face with its habitual expression of semi-sullen defiance. 

"And what is the family like?" went on Delius, pursuing 
his inquiries. 

"You have not seen any of them?" asked Wulfhild, with a 
swift glance at her lover. 

"No, how should I ?" 

"Oh, I merely thought you might perhaps have met some 
of them by chance, in the same manner in which you made 
Waldmann's acquaintance." And with her foot Wulfhild im- 
patiently pushed away the staghound, which had lain down 
close to Delius. He merely smiled at her petulance and 
then continued — 

"I have heard that the countess is a great invalid — what 
is she like?" 

"She is worth ten. men put together — worth a hundred 
such as her husband." 

"Then it is she who governs the house, I suppose? Is she 
very severe, very harsh, do you think ? 

"She does not love her husband. How should she? She 
loved someone else long ago." 

That was not what Delius had meant to ask, but he deemed 
it prudent to alter the form of his inquiries. 

"How do you pass your time there?" he said, play- 
ing with her ungloved hand. "What are your amuse- 
ments ? " 

"Amusements?" repeated Wulfhild doubtfully. "Well, I 
am not sure that anyone rightly knows the meaning of that 
word at Castle Pfeilhofen. But there are to be some hunting 
parties next week, and possibly they may attempt to get up 
some galvanised species of gaiety in order to celebrate the 
wedding." 
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"The wedding?" asked Delius, with what unconsciousness 
he could assume. 

" The wedding of Luitgard, the only daughter. She is to 
marry her cousin, the Italian Marchese Frecciacorte." 

"And she, this Luitgard, is your friend, is she not?" 

"Yes, I think she is," replied Wulfhild indifferently. 

"And you talk over your heart secrets together, I suppose? 
Girls always do." 

"Why should I tell her my secrets?" said Wulfhild 
impetuously. "Your name is far too precious to me to be 
spoken to anyone. It is buried here — deep down here in 
my heart ! " And with a dramatic gesture Wulfhild pressed 
her two hands against her breast 

"And she?" asked Delius, in a low, constrained voice, 
which must have struck Wulfhild as- unnatural had she not 
been intent on other thoughts. "What does she tell you?" 

" She ? Of course she tells me nothing — she has nothing 
to tell." 

Delius drew a long breath of relief. But he had not 
finished his questions yet, and pursued them in a lighter tone. 

"And what of him — of the bridegroom? Rich, young, 
and handsome, I suppose, as they tell us in fairy tales?" 

Wulfhild began to laugh. 

" Not rich, not young, not handsome, by any means. He 
is a poor cousin belonging to another branch of the family, 
and double the age of his bride." 

" Then why " — began Delius. 

"Why are they going to marry? Well, I am rather puzzled 
myself as to that — Luitgard, with her fortune and her — well, her 
beauty ; for she is almost beautiful when you come to examine 
her, although very likely you might not think so — quite a 
different style from me, you know. But as I was saying, 
Luitgard, with her fortune and her looks, might have aspired 
to a much more brilliant marriage." 

"I see," said Delius thoughtfully, half to himself. "Then 
the luck is all on his side, it seems, and he will never consent 
to break the engagement ! " 
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" To break the engagement ! Of course not ! Why should 
it be broken ? " 

" I was only supposing. Such things do come to pass some- 
times, but naturally such a man would be unwilling to re- 
linquish his grasp on a fortune that has unexpectedly come 
in his way ! " 

Despite his caution, Delius had spoken with rather more 
warmth than the occasion of a perfectly unknown bridal 
couple seemed to warrant, and Wulfhild looked at him with 
surprise tinged with vague uneasiness. 

" He will never give her up," she exclaimed, with heat equal 
to his own, " but not because of her fortune, as you imagine. 
He will stick to her because he loves her deeply and truly. 
Oh, Hippolyt, would I were only half as sure of your love for 
me as I am of Frecciacorte's attachment to Luitgard ! " 

Delius had some difficulty in concealing his consternation 
at this unexpected revelation. Only the urgent necessity of 
lulling to rest the suspicions which he saw ready to form in 
Wulfhild's mind enabled him to strangle down the oath that 
was rising to his lips. Wulfhild's delusions must be kept up 
at all hazards, for he knew the fatal strength of her love for 
himself, as also that" she would recoil before no means to 
attain her end ; but even while doing violence to his feelings, 
and forcing himself to submit to and return her caresses, the 
reiterated thought in his mind was this : " He loves her, he 
loves her too ! He is not merely a man of starch and paste- 
board, as we imagined, but has actually got a heart of flesh 
and blood as well." 

"Hippolyt," said Wulfhild, before they parted, "can you 
give me no hope as yet? This cruel uncertainty is killing 
me and driving me mad. When shall we be united, to part 
no more?" 

"When? when?" said Delius gloomily. "How can I 
tell ? When my adopted father dies and leaves me his fortune, 
perhaps. You know that just now I have no independent 
means, and that it would be the wildest folly to marry." 

"I would be content with the humblest cottage," said 
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Wulfhild, laying her head on his shoulder. "As long as you 
shared it with me, I would work for my daily bread. I would 
not desire other pleasures, other luxuries, but your love alone. 
I have no other ambition but that of belonging to you." 

" But I have," said Delius incautiously. " A man without 
ambition is a fool. An imprudent marriage entered upon 
before his fortune is assured has ruined many another man 
before me." 

Wulfhild now put both her arms round his neck and 
whispered in his ear very low, although Waldmann had gone 
quite fast to sleep and the squirrel had retired out of sight 
within the hollow tree — 

" I would never stand in your way, Hippolyt. I could not 
bear to be a clog round the neck of the man I love. You 
need not make me your wife, but take me with you as I am. 
I can no longer endure to live away from you, and I love you 
so that it will be no sacrifice to lose my good name for your 
sake." 

When she had finished speaking Wulfhild bent back her 
head and looked him full in the face. A crimson wave of 
colour had spread over neck and forehead, but the eyes were 
firm and resolute in their unflinching gaze, and in their tawny 
depths there shone a wealth of smouldering passion. 

But Delius disengaged himself almost roughly from her 
embrace. 

"You do not know what you are saying, Wulfhild!" he 
cried. " Only a villain could take advantage of such an offer. 
We must have patience, as I told you before. Do not weary 
me with useless supplications, or I shall not come here again. 
If you will not consider your own good name, I must do so 
for you ! " 

He spoke with heat and indignation, as any honourable man 
would have done in his place ; and how was Wulfhild to guess 
that he might have spoken very differently had he not chanced 
to pursue a nightingale across the park wall one sunshiny April 
day? 



CHAPTER XVII 
CHRISTOPH DORNDREHER 

LONG after Delius had left her, Wulfhild remained standing 
under the dripping cedar tree, with bent head and 
frowning brow, in an attitude which had something almost 
wolf-like in its sullen defiance. The unexpected meeting with 
her lover had turned out scarcely more satisfactory than the 
troubled dream of last night Scarcely even to herself could 
she have defined what it was she feared, nor could she have 
discovered a plausible reason for any shadow of distrust. Yet 
again and again she caught herself wondering how it came 
about that Hippolyt seemed so familiar with the dog, and 
why, on this dull and rainy morning, he had chanced to climb 
the park wall? With that detective instinct, never totally 
wanting in a loving — still less in a jealous — woman, her restless 
eyes began presently to roam about in search of something, she 
knew not exactly what— some sign or indication that would 
change her doubts into certainty, and her uneasy discontent 
into acute misery. Hardly conscious of what she looked for, 
Wulfhild approached the wall and began to examine the place 
where she had seen her lover appear an hour previously. 

The spot selected by Delius for his surreptitious visits to the 
Pfeilhofen park had long since recommended itself to his 
choice because of a favourable conjunction of circumstances. 
Some irregularities in the stone wall on the other side, then 
the kindly branch of fir stretched out so obligingly towards 
its beech-tree neighbour within the park. That fir branch once 
reached, it was easy to gain a grasp on the topmost stones of 
the wall, and thence, holding on to the elastic bough, to let 
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end Wulfhild was at a loss where to seek for it further. At 
one side lay the lake, with the deserted Herons' Tower ; at the 
other, the road which led to Castle Pfeilhofen. The rain was 
now beginning to fall with yet greater intensity, mingled with 
a small, driving sleet Was she to turn to the right or the left ? 
Wulfhild did not know. 

At this juncture her reflections were interrupted by a shout 
coming from some little distance, and following up the direc- 
tion whence it seemed to proceed, she espied a singular figure 
standing outside the iron-barred gate at the western side of 
the park. In former days, when Castle Pfeilhofen was the 
centre of gaiety and merry-making, each one of the four 
porticoes which gave entrance to its grounds, used to swing 
backwards and forwards on its hinges many times a day; but 
since gloom and solitude had settled down on the place, one 
gateway was considered ample for purposes of communication 
with the outer world. The southern gateway, being that which 
lay nearest to the castle, was therefore the only one kept in 
use and provided with a lodge-keeper, the remaining three 
being allowed to grow rusty on their hinges, and choked up by 
weeds and briars. 

Behind the disused iron grating of the western portal, there 
now stood a crooked and hunchbacked figure, scarcely taller 
in height than a boy of twelve, but endowed with a long, tangled 
beard of flaming red, and bushy eyebrows of the same colour, 
overshading a pair of keen grey eyes looking out through 
gigantic silver-rimmed spectacles. 

" Fair damsel," he now said, when Wulfhild had approached 
to within speaking distance, "pray tell me whether yonder 
crenellated tower argent, which I see emblazoned against* a 
sable sky, belongs to Castle Pfeilhofen?" 

"That is what they call the Herons' Tower," returned 
Wulfhild, pointing to the grey castellated battlement, which 
could just be descried overtopping the surrounding pine trees 
of the Heronry. " Castle Pfeilhofen itself lies at the farther 
end of the park. Do you want to go there?" 

"Yes," replied the red-bearded pigmy. "I have been sent 
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hither in order to restore the family tree of the noble house of 
Pfeilhofen." 

"Oh, so you are the herald they have been expecting," said 
Wulfhild, glancing rather disdainfully at the puny figure before 
her. " Very well, come in ; I shall open the gate for you," and 
she proceeded to withdraw the heavy bolts, which, rusted from 
disuse, moved with considerable difficulty, emitting a succes- 
sion of harsh, grating sounds most displeasing to the ear. 
But Wulfhild's arms were strong as those of a youthful Diana, 
and the old surly bolts were soon forced to yield to her 
vigorous attack. The exertion had brought a bright crimson 
flush into her cheek, and her rain-sparkling hair hung about 
her shoulders in picturesque disorder. The little man gazed 
up at her through the iron bars with undisguised admiration 
. in his spectacled eyes. 

"Such purpur! Such sable crines never yet have I 
beheld!" he muttered. "Is she not fit to be emblazoned 
on the escutcheon of any prince ? " 

"There, it is open," said Wulfhild at last. "You can come 
in if you list" 

But the red-bearded dwarf, instead of advancing, now drew 
back a step. He had just caught sight of the large staghound 
behind the damsel 

" Yqu are surely not afraid of a dog ? " asked Wulfhild, with 
some contempt 

" No, no," said the hunchback doubtfully. " Not as long 
as he is merely couchant or even passant ; but an alant proper, 
rampant or saliant, is an evil animal for which I have no 
great admiration, save upon a shield." 

"Come in," repeated Wulfhild impatiently, "or I shall 
close the gate again. You have nothing to fear, for you 
are scarcely the sort of game which Waldmanh cares to 
pursue. He is quiet enough, don't you see?" 

" Maybe, maybe," said the little man timorously. " I will 

take your word for it, fair damsel, though he looks as though 

he might assume a rampant attitude at any moment How- 

•ever, I am ready to risk it, if you will undertake to keep him 
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in a cowed position." And very slowly and cautiously he 
squeezed his puny person through the half-open gate, and 
stood by Wulfhild's side inside the park. 

" You are vested over lightly, methinks, fair lady," remarked 
the little hunchback presently, as they were walking along 
the leafless chestnut alley towards the castle. "It is cold 
exceedingly, now that the sol is eclipsed and the sky has 
become nebull. Surely it were more prudent to don a 
surcoat, or at the very least a courtoise, before gradienting in 
these blasted hursts ? See, your sable crines are all guttle 
with the falling raindrops. Not but what it be vastly be- 
coming, and garnishes you like veritable diamonds," he added, 
below his breath. 

"Do you always talk that strange gibberish? Have you 
never learned to speak plain German?" retorted Wulfhild, 
taking no notice of the import of his speech. 

"The heraldic language comes easier to me than any 
other," returned the dwarf, a trifle crestfallenly. "Having 
devoted my life to the study of that noble science and, so to 
say, imbibed it with my mother's milk, it is difficult for me 
to clothe my thoughts otherwise than in heraldic images and 
terms. And believe me, when you get to know it aright, to 
penetrate into its symbolic spirit and veiled mysteries, there is 
no language as fascinating, as enthralling, as vigorous and im- 
pressive as the language of heraldry. Is not every other tongue 
doomed to change and distortion ? But heraldry is like nature, 
immovable and eternal. It is the bond which for centuries past 
has united all antiquarians, archaeologists, men of betters and 
science ; it forms the established code of recognition between 
all members of noble families of to-day, whose ancestors have 
conquered individual badges upon common battlefields. You 
cannot think how dull and pointless all other language 
appears to those to whom heraldry has become a second 
nature. Let me but be your teacher in this noble science, and 
you will assuredly acknowledge that I am right in maintaining 
it to be the finest, most desirable of all human arts ! " 

" No, thank you,* replied Wulfhild, with a hard little laugh ; 
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for her powers of endurance were well-nigh exhausted with the 
emotions she had gone through during the past two hours, 
and she felt unreasonably, illogically anxious to inflict pain 
upon someone. " You will never succeed in making of me 
a heraldic enthusiast. I only care for what is warm and 
living and young like myself, not for rusty, musty old 
shields and escutcheons. But you will find other congenial 
spirits at Castle Pfeilhofen, no doubt ; old Bitterbalg is just 
such a lunatic about seals, and no doubt you will find him 
an apt and willing pupil 1 " 



CHAPTER XVIII 
AN ANCIENT BEAUTY 

LATE that same evening old Countess Lilienfeld arrived. 
She appeared to be much fatigued by her long journey, 
and gazed about her in a bewildered and startled manner on 
entering the house. So evidently was she in need of rest that 
she was immediately conducted to her apartment ; so Luitgard's 
greeting had been confined to kissing her grandmother's hand 
before they separated for the night. 

It was now over eight years since the old countess had 
last visited Pfeilhofen, yet her face was not strange to Luitgard ; 
for, as happens to people accustomed to seeing very few faces, 
she retained each image with a vividness and precision un- 
known to over -.taxed memories burdened with crowded 
portrait-galleries. She remembered the vapid, good-natured 
smile perfectly well; even the precise arrangement of the 
powdered curls and of the coquettish lace ruffles were familiar 
to her; and in each bracelet on the slender wrists, in every 
single ring on the delicate fingers, she recognised an old 
acquaintance. The only perceptible difference about the old 
lady, to those who had not seen her for some years, was 
that everything about her person appeared to have shrunk 
and contracted. Her face, her figure, her hands, and every- 
thing else now appeared several sizes smaller than it used 
to be before. The sparkling gemmed rings rattled more 
loosely upon her delicate fingers than formerly, and her dress 
hung in slacker folds about her figure. 

Luitgard lay awake a great part of that night thinking of 
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her grandmother and of the manner in which she would open 
her heart to her next day. She endeavoured to strengthen 
her resolution and give herself courage by recalling to memory 
all the little acts of kindness she had received at her grand- 
mother's hands in former days; and, with the recapitulation 
of each one of these, did she feel herself to be a little way 
nearer to success. 

She hopefully remembered how her grandmother had once 
begged off a lesson of catechism from Pater Ludolf, in order 
that she might hold a skein of orange-coloured silk which the 
countess was winding on to an ivory bobbin; how good- 
natured she had always been about unlocking her large rose- 
wood jewel-box, and trying on the diamond necklace or the 
sapphire coronet; how generous she used to be with the 
chocolate pastilles, always carried about in her pocket in a 
little enamelled banbonnihre\ and what a pretty pink sash, 
quite broad and almost new, she had given her once as a 
birthday present By the time Luitgard had reached the 
pink sash, she felt as though her point were already gained, 
and that she had only to sit down on a footstool at the old 
lady's feet, as she used to do ten years ago, and say to her, 
" Grandmother, my heart is breaking," in order to be quite, 
quite sure of her help and support. Having arrived at this 
comforting conclusion, Luitgard turned her face to the wall 
and slept more peacefully than she had done since the day of 
her betrothal. 

When she awoke it was already late, and she dressed hastily, 
fearing to have overslept herself. 

" Has my grandmother risen ? " she inquired of Bitterbalg, 
meeting him in the corridor. 

"Her graciousness has given orders not to be disturbed 
till eleven o'clock," was the answer, "and now it is only 
nine." 

Two long hours before she could hope for the coveted inter- 
view ! Luitgard thought the time would never pass, as with 
restless steps she p*ced the passage outside her grandmother's 
bedroom. 
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"Why do you not go downstairs?" said Wulfhild, catching 
sight of her as she passed. "The marchese has been waiting 
for you in the big saloon this hour or more." 

" I daresay," said Luitgard indifferently. 

" Shall I tell him that you are coming?" 

"If you like." 

Yet an hour later found Luitgard still at her post in the 
passage, gazing at the closed bedroom door as earnestly as 
though her salvation depended on seeing it open. 

At last an elegantly got up soubrette, in muslin apron and 
cherry-coloured ribbons, approached the door on tiptoe, bear- 
ing a cup of chocolate on a silver salver. Noiselessly she 
disappeared into the room, and reissued as noiselessly some 
ten minutes later with the empty cup. 

"My grandmother is awake now?" said Luitgard, timidly 
addressing the brilliant soubrcttc. "I suppose I may go in 
and wish her good-morning?" 

" Go in to the countess before she is dressed ! " exclaimed 
the maid, aghast "Impossible, quite impossible. Your 
graciousness can surely not be aware" — 

" Oh," said Luitgard, disappointed. " Then I must wait, I 
suppose. I shall come back in half an hour." 

" My lady always takes two hours, sometimes more, to com- 
plete her toilet," was the discouraging reply, with which 
Luitgard was forced to content herself; and she went away 
wondering how it could be possible to spend two whole hours 
upon such an apparently simple thing as getting out of bed 
and putting on one's clothes? How could she have guessed at 
the varied and complicated manipulations daily required in 
order to knock off the appearance of a score of years from an 
old woman's age ? What did she understand of the arduous 
task of curling a wig afresh? of the difficulty of hitting 
off precise shades of rose colour or ivory? of the all- 
important responsibility of determining the exact position of a 
patch? 

At last, however, these various operations were satisfactorily 
concluded, and Luitgard, returning to her grandmother's door 
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for the twentieth time at least, was informed that she might 
now enter the apartment. 

She found the old lady seated in a tapestried arm-chair, gor- 
geously attired in flowery pink brocade much adorned with 
heavy point lace, and with a glitter of diamond combs about 
her frosty locks, which were curled and twisted in fearful and 
wondrous fashion. In her slight, withered hands, considerably 
whiter than nature had ever intended them to be, the old lady 
held a piece of ephemeral-looking handiwork of the species 
called "Frivolitl," that used to be much in fashion about the 
time of which I write. There was something almost childishly 
vivacious about the movement of the tiny hands as they tosseH 
the tatting needles up and down with airy grace — one might 
almost have thought of a frolicsome infant playing with a 
feather ball. 

"She always dresses so on Thursdays," whispered the 
soubrette, observing Luitgard's look of surprise. "Thursday 
is the reception day at court, and so she gets restless if not 
in full dress." 

Not much enlightened by this explanation, Luitgard ap- 
proached the arm-chair and said — 

" Good-morning, grandmother. I hope you are rested ? " 

" Good-morning, my dear," returned the old lady briskly, in- 
terrupting her work for a moment in order to press a careful 
kiss upon her granddaughter's forehead. " How tall you have 
grown ! and how pretty, to be sure ! Kneel down there on 
the footstool, that I may look at your face. Take care I You 
are treading on my lace ! " she added, with a petulant frown. 
"You remind me exactly of what I used to be at your age, 
twenty — or is it thirty years ago? Never mind. Who says 
that I look old ? A woman is no older than she looks, you 
know. You understand me, child, do you not ? " 

"Yes, grandmother," said Luitgard, rather bewildered. 

"'Grandmother'? Do not speak so loud. You must not 
call me so before the duke, because he likes only to have young 
and handsome women about him. La belle et blanche 
Comtesse IMienfeld, that is what he calls me. Oh, he is very 
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gallant, the duke, I assure you. Shall I tell you what he said 
to me the first day I wore this dress ? " 

" What did he say ? " asked the granddaughter, with an effort 
to appear interested 

"Well," said the old lady, resuming her tatting, " I had put 
it on for the afternoon reception on the day when the Princess 
of Pardena was expected to arrive. (Such a fright as she is, my 
dear ! though of course you must not say it too loud.) Well, 
as I was saying, I put on this dress for the first time ; and when 
the dear duke caught sight of me, he left his place and came 
all the way across the room to speak to me. 

"U parait madatne que vous comptez vos anneks par vos 
roses " — that is what he said. Now, was not that a pretty thing 
to say?" 

" But then" — began Luitgard, more and more puzzled by 
this singular chatter, and certainly not perceiving the point of 
the supposed compliment ; but she was quickly interrupted. 

11 Perhaps you do not understand French ? " said Countess 
Lilienfeld, seeing no responsive smile on her granddaughter's 
face. " I am sure that your education has been shockingly 
neglected. Do you not see it is quite plain, and means that, 
count the roses as you may I shall always be the fairest ? Could 
anything be more neatly turned ? He is sure to say something 
almost as pretty to you the first time he sees you at court Now 
just wait and see if he doesn't." And she nodded her head 
several times in rapid succession, causing the diamond combs 
in the powdered curls to scintillate like frosty lightning. 

"But I do not want to go to court, grandmother!" 
exclaimed Luitgard, thinking she had now hit upon the right 
opening to bring forward the subject of her unhappiness. 

" Not go to court ! Nonsense, child. Of course you will 
have to be presented as the wife of Marchess Frecciacane. I 
shall present you myself. And you can wear a dress exactly 
like mine if you please," she added, spreading out a piece of 
the brocade with a coaxing gesture, and pointing to the 
brilliant roses interwoven, in the fabric as though offering a 
bribe to a refractory child. 
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" I don't want any dress, I don't want any roses/' exclaimed 
Luitgard abruptly. " I do not want to be married at all. Oh, 
grandmother ! Save me from this marriage, which is making 
me wretched ! " 

" Dear me, child," returned the old lady, raising her painted 
eyebrows in much surprise, and putting down the work on the 
table at her elbow, " what is the matter ? " 

" You will help me, grandmother? I was sure you Would ! " 
cried Luitgard, looking up hopefully into the bistre-shaded 
eyes of the old woman. " I cannot marry the marchese. It 
would kill me to become his wife!" 

"Kill you, my dear!" said the dowager, with a frivolous 
little laugh. "You must not talk such- nonsense. Nobody 
dies of being married, I assure you ; and I ought to know, for I 
have been twice married myself. You see how well matrimony 
has agreed with me ! " and she pointed gaily to the artificial 
roses on her cheek. 

" Grandmother," said Luitgard very earnestly, taking hold 
of the wrinkled and be-ringed hand, "tell me this. Why 
did you marry my grandfather? Did you love him?" 

"Of course I loved him, my dear," said the old lady 
placidly. "Not but what I have loved many other men 
besides him in my day. Did you never hear of the grand 
triangular duel fought at midnight under my windows by three 
of my hottest admirers ? " 

"Never!" exclaimed Luitgard, now completely startled; 
and, despite all anxiety to press her own question, she could 
not forbear asking, " And how did it end ? Were any of the 
gentlemen wounded ? " 

"Stark dead, my dear, all three of them," said the dowager, 
with much apparent relish. "Each man was found next 
morning a frozen corpse, with his neighbour's poignard 
through his heart. You stare? And no wonder. 'Tis a 
compliment which few women can boast of, to be sure. Such 
are the triumphs and the trials of beauty ! " and she hung her 
head with an air of affected modesty. 

"But," continued Luitgard, in growing consternation, 
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" your second husband, Count Lilienfeid, wby did you many 
him?" 

The countess now dropped her voice to a confidential 
whisper. 

" I will tell you, my dear, if you promise not to repeat it I 
married him just before your own father's marriage, in order 
to escape being called the old Countess Pfeilhofen. Don't you 
see that as soon as my son married, his wife— that is your 
mother — would naturally be called the young countess, and 
I would have become the old one, even though my hair was 
still brown and my eyes as bright as hers. So I wisely 
anticipated the event by changing my name," and she 
clapped her frail hands together, till the rings and bracelets 
jangled against each other like miniature castanets. "And 
now it is my daughter-in-law who will be called the old 
Countess Pfeilhofen, and you will be the young countess, 
if Frecciamonte takes back his German name." 

"I shall never be the young Countess Pfeilhofen," cried 
Luitgard desperately. " Never, never 1 never 1 I would 
rather throw myself down from the Herons' Tower like 
Leonora!" And she suddenly laid her face in the flowery 
brocade lap, and burst into a flood of long pent-up 
tears. 

" Good gracious, child ! " exclaimed 'the countess, very much 
flustered " What has come over you ? I cannot make it out 
at all. You really must not cry like that, or you will make me 
cry as well ; and that would be ruin to my complexion. And 
as to talking of throwing yourself down from the Herons' 
Tower, you know that is nonsense, for it would not be safe ; 
and if you really must cry, I implore you not to do so on my 
brocade gown, or it will never be fit to be seen again at 
court. Luitgard, my dear child, what is the matter ? Shall 
I give you some of my chocolate pastilles?" And she 
fumbled nervously in her pocket for the little enamelled 
box. 

Poor Luitgard ! And was this the prop she had hoped to 
lean upon ? This vain and frivolous woman, who even in her 
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best days had had nothing but a superficial amiability to 
recommend her, and the worthlessness of whose light and 
shallow nature was now laid bare by the pitiless hand of 
declining reason? It is only in old age, when such draping 
and shrouding influences as beauty, grace, self-possession, and 
wit, having fallen away from a person, that we can in truth 
justly estimate what that person was really worth in bygone 
years. So long as the full tide of life is flowing, casting 
misleading soft shadows and crystal sparkles into the water, 
it is impossible to guess what lies below. But when the ebb- 
tide sets in, concealment is at an end, and we may then either 
chance to behold a rich treasure of sparkling gems, or a sorry 
display of mud and slush. It is, in fact, only when a woman 
is eighty, that we can know for certain whether she was worth 
adoring at twenty; and such tardy enlightenment being of 
questionable utility to mankind, it is surely preferable that 
the amiable delusions which have helped to make the 
greater part of our lives endurable, should be kept up a little 
longer, rather than be rudely dispelled on the brink of the 
grave ! 

Countess Lilienfeld had been one of those singularly success- 
ful women who pass through life without knowing aught of its 
griefs and trials. None of her numerous affaires de cosur had 
ever impaired her sleep or her appetite, and she had buried 
her two husbands without detriment to either eyes or hair. 
Her long life had been like that of a child disporting itself 
among flowers and butterflies; pain and grief did not exist 
for her, simply because she was incapable of feeling them. 
Even old age had failed to bring with it that bitter disillusion- 
ment which it brings to most women who have lived for 
admiration alone ; for the hour of discovering that her beauty 
was gone and her power at an end, had never struck for her. 
Within the last year, her mind had begun to give way in a 
gradual, painless fashion ; but while reason was confused and 
memory uncertain, one faculty remained undimmed and un- 
shaken. Vanity, stronger than death, tenacious as life itself, 
kept persistently showing her roses in the place of wrinkles, 
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as with one foot already in the grave this frivolous old woman 
continued to babble complacently of the triumphs of half a 
century ago 1 

Poor Luitgard ! the help you seek is not to be found here. 
You must look for it elsewhere ! 



CHAPTER XIX 
LUITGARD'S APPEAL 

ONE evening, somewhat before the middle of November, 
Othmar, sitting dreamily before his spinnet, was 
aroused by Bitterbalg's voice alongside. 

11 1 thought to find the Herr Graf in his hunting chamber," 
said the old servant, with a tinge of reproach in his voice, 
intended to convey the lesson that toying with his weapons or 
gloating over sporting trophies, rather than crouching over 
an organ like a shaven friar in his cloister cell, was the fitting 
pastime for a Pfeilhofen. 

" I was — I was only trying to remember something — an air," 
returned Othmar, instinctively taking his hands off the in- 
strument. 

" The music of the hunting horns will be the music best 
fitted for your gracious ear, I'm thinking," replied Bitterbalg, 
in a mysterious tone, indulging in a pause in order to give 
greater weight to what was still to come. 

"What is it, Bitterbalg?" asked Othmar somewhat testily, 
beginning to feel vaguely irritated at the old servant's 
manner. 

" I have brought good news for the Herr Graf, joyful news 
that will make his heart leap in his body." 

The count did not answer. Perhaps experience had taught 
him to receive Bitterbalg's good news with suspicion. 

"Gottschalk has just been here to say that there is a prime 
wild boar in the forest close by." 

"Indeed," said the count, trying to rouse himself to an 
expression of interest. 

206 
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" As fine a fellow as you may wish to see, Gottschalk tells 
me. It must have come a long way off, he says, for he knows 
most of our boars by sight, but such a large one as this he 
nefcr yet saw within the Pfeilhofen domains — a perfect giant, 
that is what Gottschalk says." 

" Yes," said Othmar rather faintly. 

" He followed the tracks for over a mile in the snow. As 
large as a donkey's hoofs they are — larger," added Bitterbalg, 
who, seeing an expression of incredulity in his master's eye, 
was determined to soften no details of this formidable 
description. "Tusks that length," he continued, indicating 
something about half a yard in the air. 

" Nonsense Bitterbalg," said Othmar fretfully ; " no boar can 
have tusks of half a yard's length." 

" Then your graciousness can go and measure the tusks for 
yourself if you do not believe me," said Bitterbalg, with dignity. 
" Gottschalk says it is a boar worthy of a Pfeilhofen's spear, 
and Gottschalk is a man who is wary of his words. Shall I 
call him in here, that your graciousness may know that I am 
saying no more than the holy gospel truth?" 

"No, no, Bitterbalg. There is no need to speak to 
Gottschalk. What does it matter how long precisely the 
boar's tusks may happen to be?" 

"Then what shall I say to Gottschalk? He is waiting 
below." 

" Nothing," returned Othmar, beginning unconsciously with 
his left hand to finger an accompaniment. 

"Then," said Bitterbalg, looking at his master very much as 
does a spider watching the fly walk into the trap prepared for 
it, " then, if your graciousness has no other orders to give, I 
suppose I can tell Gottschalk that the hunt can take place 
to-morrow at break of day." 

"To-morrow!" exclaimed Othmar, aghast. "Why to- 
morrow? You know quite well that the boar hunting was 
not to begin till after the 15th." 

"Gottschalk says that it would be unwise to put off the 
pursuit of this particular boar a single day further. These 
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mighty boars are apt to change their haunts, and if your 
graciousness be not quick, the noble keilcr may be far away 
on the other side of the hills in twenty-four hours, and that 
would surely be a heavy grief for a Pfeilhofen ? " 

Othmar thought that for this particular Pfeilhofen there 
could be no greater bliss than to know himself separated by 
many miles of densest forest from the noble animal in question. 
He felt not the smallest desire to thwart its movements, and 
was perfectly willing to give it the freedom of the Pfeilhofen 
domains, on the condition that he was not to be put to the 
disagreeable necessity of pursuing or killing it However, it 
would never have done to breathe a word of these unworthy 
sentiments, and so, all unconsious of having betrayed what 
was passing in his mind, he merely said resignedly — 
"Very weD, Bitterbalg; let it be to-morrow. w 
He turned back to the spinnet, and endeavoured to resume 
the symphony he had been playing ; but the notes refused to 
come as smoothly as before, and the chords sounded false and 
jarring to his ear. All the harmony and peacefulness seemed 
to have fled from the music, whereto lately he had so often 
had recourse in order to distract his mind from the conflicting 
thoughts that were disturbing it. He had never so far suc- 
ceeded in silencing his conscience as to feel at ease in the 
presence of that tall, silent man in the faded coat Every 
stain on his well-worn garments, seemed to be a living reproach 
to Othmar, every threadbare seam had the semblance of 
jeering at the man who was basely keeping the birthright 
of another. Even the apparent smoothness wherewith the 
engagement to Luitgard had been effected, had failed to bring 
altogether the anticipated relief. True, Frecciacorte would 
now by an innocent fraud be put in possession of the fortune 
which should have been his long ago ; but he would now be 
accepting it as a favour, not taking it as a right ; and instead 
of the lawful pride of possession his would only be the half- 
defiant gratitude of a proud man who resigns himself to 
accept favours from another. And to a delicate perception 
of right and wrong, surely it is as great an injury to defraud a 
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man of his legitimate pride as to rob him of his gold? And 
Othmar was endowed with a conscience exceedingly delicate 
and self-tormenting, though cursed with a will proportionately 
weak and vacillating; and not all Hedwig's arguments, nor 
her imperious way of considering the matter as settled, could 
restore the peace which had never been his since the discovery 
of Eberhard's wilL And, as though further to enhance his 
mental discomfort, the marchese had shown himself very un- 
manageable with regard to the marriage contract, imperiously 
insisting that his wife's fortune should be settled entirely on 
herself; and only two days since a little incident had 
occurred of which Othmar could not think without a blush 
of shame. 

Luitgard and Wulfhild, along with himself and the marchese, 
had all come out on to the doorsteps in order to gaze at the 
sheet of fallen snow which had come to surprise them in the 
night To the Italian-bred marchese the sight was of course a 
novel one, and he gazed with a sort of shivering interest at this 
vast winding-sheet of Nature, unknown in his smiling Fatherland 
Wulfhild, standing on the lowest step, was amusing herself by 
kicking away the heavy snow layer with the point of her shoe, 
rinding apparently much enjoyment in watching the smoke-like 
powder raised by her slightest touch; and Luitgard, staring 
blankly at the outstretched white carpet, was sadly wondering 
how she would now be able to reach the Herons' Tower, since 
the tell-tale snow would betray her footsteps. 

"Look yonder I* cried Wulfhild suddenly. "Is there not 
something red lying on the bench under the first big tree? 
What can it be, I wonder?". 

"It looks like a rag of some kind," said the marchese 
indifferently. 

"No," said Wulfhild contradictiously, "it looks like some- 
thing far more valuable — perhaps a book or a reticule which 
has been forgotten out there. Oh, I am almost sure it is a 
book. What will you wager, marchese ?" 

" I do not bet," coldly returned the Italian. 

" You do not bet, and you are not at all curious to know 
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what it is. Then at least take pity on my curiosity, and go and 
fetch it for me." 

The marchese hesitated for a moment, and seemed to be 
measuring the space with his eye before he answered — 

" Waldmann will render you this service quite as well as I 
could do, mademoiselle." And, obedient to his gesture, in 
the next moment the large staghound had plunged through 
the deep snow with boisterous enjoyment, to return presently 
bearing in his mouth a dead robin-redbreast. 

"Only a dead bird !" said Luitgard. 

" I knew it was only a bird," said Wulfhild, in a malicious 
whisper to her friend. " But I wanted to force your illustrious 
cousin to wet his feet in the snow. He seems as careful of 
his feet as though he were made of sugar." 

"Why did you not go?" asked Luitgard, impulsively turning 
to her bridegroom. 

" I would have gone at once had I known you desired it," 
he returned, flushing slightly, "but there seemed no urgent 
necessity for it, and " — he hesitated for a moment, as though 
struggling with himself, and then finished his phrase looking 
her steadily in the face, though his colour continued to rise, 
"I have but one pair of these cut steel buckles, and they 
would have been ruined in the snow. A poor man is obliged 
to consider such prosaic details." 

It was just because Gastone Frecciacorte suspected himself 
of a desire to conceal his poverty, that he was almost morbidly 
punctilious in calling attention to it whenever occasion offered ; 
and precisely this harping' upon a distasteful subject was tike 
gall and wormwood to Othmar's tormented conscience. On 
the present occasion it touched him to the quick. 
• " Marchese ! " he exclaimed, as soon as they were alone, 
taking hold of the well-worn sleeve, "in a few weeks you 
will be my daughter's husband ; you are, in fact, almost my 
son-in-law. Why will you not consider yourself as already 
belonging to the family, and permit me to offer you a portion of 
what will soon be yours by right ? " And here he made a hasty 
and somewhat embarrassed movement, as though he would 
14 
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have drawn out his purse ; but the expression of quiet dignity 
in his kinsman's face arrested the awkward gesture. 

" You would offer me money ? " he had said, in a tone of 
pained surprise, " because you think I am too shabbily attired 
to befit your son-in-law ? " 

" But the money will soon be your own," pleaded the unhappy 
Othmar. 

" My wife's, not my own ; that is what I never shall forget 
Forgive me, my cousin, if I spoke hastily, but it is the thought 
of that fortune which lies like lead upon my souL If I could 
have won Luitgard without her money I should have been a 
far happier man." 

" But you cannot have her without her fortune," had said 
Othmar, trying to speak playfully. " That is the only comfort 
in this wretched matter," he had added to himself sotto voce. 

That night Othmar slept uneasily, and was pursued in his 
dreams by feverish visions of monstrous boars, fierce and 
bristling, adorned with elephantine tusks and gigantic hoofs. 
He awoke with a start, to hear the hunting horns playing the 
reoeil before the castle, as was the custom on hunting mornings. 
Nor was Bitterbalg's conversation, while he attended on his 
master's toilet, calculated to restore equanimity to his troubled 
spirit An unusual solemnity pervaded the old servant's manner 
as he assisted Othmar to draw on the long pigskin hunting 
boots and buckled the belt which confined. the jerkin to the 
waist One might almost have thought that he was assisting a 
monarch to don his coronation robes. 

"His graciousness will do well to take his strongest and 
sharpest cutlass to-day," he remarked, "and," he continued, 
drawing a small silken bag from his pocket, "it will not be 
amiss to hang this about his neck." 

" Why ? " asked the count, in some surprise. But Bitterbalg 
only answered his question by another. 

" How many wild boars has your graciousness already killed 
in these forests ? " . 

" I am sure I don't know," said Othmar indifferently. " Some 
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thirty or forty perhaps. I suppose they are all noted down in 
the hunting register." 

" His graciousness does not know," said the old servant, 
with ill-disguised contempt, " does not remember how often 
he has plunged his cutlass in the throat of a boar ! But 
Gottschalk knows, and Gottschalk is a man who never makes a 
mistake. Thirty-nine boars has the Herr Graf already killed." 

**It may be," said Othmar languidly. "Very likely 
Gottschalk is right, but what has that to do with my sharpest 
cutlass ? And what is there inside that little blue silk bag ? " 

Bitterbalg loosed the strings with an air of profoundest 
mystery, disclosing a rude sort of necklace made of lobsters 1 
claws strung together, originally boiled to a vivid red hue, 
but now faded and bleached as though from exposure to 
wind and weather. 

"Has your graciousness forgotten what is said about the 
fortieth boar ? Not to one man in a hundred is it given to kill 
it, and many a man has lost his life in attempting to do so. 
But whosoever succeeds in killing his fortieth boar, is hence- 
forth assured against all further accidents, and may go to the 
chase with a pocket-knife only, for the boars can do him no 
further injury, and he will kill -each one without difficulty. 
It all depends on the fortieth boar— either you kill him, or he 
kills you." 

"Nonsense, Bitterbalg!" said Othmar, with unaccountable 
irritation. " How can you prate of such foolish, idle supersti- 
tions like any old village crone ? " 

But Bitterbalg shook his head ominously. 

" Herr Graf, that is not a superstition ; that is a well-grounded 
belief among all huntsmen throughout Germany. If it were 
not so, why does every peasant who has killed thirty-nine boars 
desist from the chase and tempt his luck no further? Did 
not Gottschalk's own grandfather meet his death in this 
fashion ? As he was on his way to the forest in quest of his 
fortieth boar he was met by a strange individual (some do say 
it was the Black Huntsman himself), who called upon him to 
turn back and seek to injure no more boars, for that would 
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bring him bad luck. He refused to listen, and next morning 
was found dead in the forest/' 

"And are you wanting me to do like the peasants, and 
shirk the chase?" asked Othmar, with rather a sickly smile, 
and yet not speaking wholly in jest. 

"Your graciousness is pleased to joke,' 1 said Bitterbalg. 
" I only spoke of common peasants and such-like. Of course, 
no Pfeilhofen would ever think of shirking danger, and many 
among your noble ancestors have killed their fortieth boar, and 
lived long and merrily afterwards. But wherefore should you 
not take a few reasonable precautions, all the same? Your 
graciousness doubtless knows that lobsters' claws are said 
to be an infallible talisman against the wild boar's tusks. An 
extra hunting knife, and maybe a dash of holy water before 
starting can do no harm." 

As Othmar went into the hunting chamber in order to fetch 
the sharpest cutlass, which Bitterbalg had so emphatically 
recommended, he found Luitgard standing there near the 
window, looking yet paler than usual. She too had been 
having a restless night, it seemed. 

" Good-morning, my child," said Othmar, his face brighten- 
ing at sight of her. " Are you up so early ? " 

Luitgard did not speak, but going straight to her father, 
looked up into his face with such an expression of wistful, 
passionate yearning that Othmar felt a sudden panic come 
over him. 

"What is the matter?" he cried. "Luitgard, you have 
something to tell me?" 

It was more an assertion than a question, and no answer 
was given or required. Luitgard suddenly relaxed her cling- 
ing hold on her father's arm and took two turns in the room, 
as if struggling for composure, then, stopping again before him, 
she began to speak in short, panting accents. 

" I cannot do it, father ; I cannot ! I cannot marry this man 
whom you have said shall be my husband. I have tried to 
submit, have tried to accustom myself to the idea ; but it is 
of no use, it is killing me. I would rather die, I would rather 
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throw myself from the tower, than become his wife — indeed I 
would." 

In this way she continued to speak unchecked for some 
minutes, for Othmar was far too much taken by surprise to 
think of interrupting his daughter. Despair and excitement 
had lent abnormal eloquence to the words that flowed from 
her lips in a low, passionate torrent ; but what they said was 
always the same thing over and over again. She could not 
marry him ! she was miserable ! she would die if not released 
from this hateful promise ! 

"But, Luitgard, my child," exclaimed Othmar, when he had 
recovered from the first shock of his surprise, "why do you 
say all this only now ? You said not a word of dissent when 
your engagement was proposed ? " 

A faint tinge of colour came into her pale cheek. 

" I had not thought— I did not understand it then. Now I 
— I understand better." 

The last words were breathed so low that he scarcely heard 
them. 

"And," he continued, taking hold of his daughter's two 
hands, and drawing her towards him while wistfully he scanned 
her white and strained face, "you know how anxious 
your mother and I have been for this marriage to take 
place. It seemed as though Heaven itself had ordained it 
to be." 

" Why ? " questioned Luitgard, looking up in his face with 
sudden directness. She had now recovered her composure, 
and was only still trembling slightly. 

"Why?" repeated Othmar, starting rather guiltily, "why, 
because it would have been such an excellent arrangement 
in every way to reunite the two estranged branches of the 
Pfeilhofen family. Think of how long Konrad and his de- 
scendants have been living as exiles in a foreign land. You 
will not require to change your name, nor need Castle 
Pfeilhofen pass on to a stranger family. Had your brother 
Kunibert lived, your marriage would have been of far less 
consequence than it is now; but being the last representative 
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of the family, it is important that the Pfeilhofen arms should 
be united to Pfeilhofen over again." 

"And is that sufficient reason to blight my life and break 
my heart?" burst forth again from Luitgard with the same 
suppressed vehemence as before. " Must I be sacrificed for 
the sake of a name and a coat of arms? Oh, would that 
Kunibert had lived indeed, in order that I might have been 
free to choose my life for myself!" 

Othmar stared at his daughter in growing surprise and 
consternation. He hardly recognised her thus transformed 
by the workings of a passion whose signification eluded his 
comprehension. Where had she learnt that fevered elo- 
quence? And who had taught her those expressive gestures? 
that vibrating intonation of voice? She must be raving, she 
did not know what she was saying, he told himself, as all the 
inevitable consequences of her refusal to wed her cousin 
began to whirl through his brain. Was the old weary burden 
of Eberhard's will to be laid upon his shoulders again with 
renewed pressure ? If Luitgard refused to marry the marchese, 
how then was the unjustly withheld property to be restored ? 
Some effort must be made to bring his daughter to reason. 

" Luitgard," he said, in a pleading, almost a humble, tone 
of voice, "will you not consider what you are saying? Do 
you know that if you renounce this marriage you will make 
me very unhappy, and your mother as well? It will break 
her heart." 

Her face had softened for a moment at his first words, 
but at mention of her mother it hardened again. 

" And my heart will break if I am forced to marry him." 

Her father continued — 

" You know nothing of the world, Luitgard. You have seen 
no other men as yet" 

" Then why should I bind myself already to the only one 
I know?" 

" If you had seen other men, perhaps you would better 
know how to value him. Luitgard, he is a good man. There 
are not many such in the world, and he loves you truly." 
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11 Possibly/ 1 she answered coldly, with the selfish indifference 
of youth ; " but I do not love him, and never shall." Then, 
with a sudden change of expression, she dropped on her 
knees exclaiming, "Oh, father, father! would you make your 
own child miserable ? What have I done that my life should 
be blighted and my youth sacrificed? Help me! Help 
me ! No one can save me if you will not ! " 

Othmar could fight no longer against the despairing anguish 
in his daughter's face. He could not bear to see her kneeling 
thus before him like a condemned criminal, imploring mercy. 
His soft heart could never stand the sight of pain, physical 
or mental, and his sense of justice revolted at the idea of 
selling his child against her will. Passionately he seized 
her in his arms, and clasped her to his heart while he 
exclaimed — 

"You shall not be made miserable. Your life shall not 
be blighted, Luitgard, my child! Let everything go to the 
winds rather than that my daughter should break her heart 
Please God, I shall yet do my duty as an honest man, by 
telling the truth, and making amends before it is too late." 

The latter part of this speech was unintelligible to Luitgard, 
but she left her father's presence 'with the comforting con- 
viction that her cause was gained, and that her marriage 
to the Marchese Frecciacorte would never take place. 



CHAPTER XX 
OTHMAR'S RESOLVE 

OTHMAR was not allowed much time for reflection 
ere hounds and huntsmen were already at the door, 
and he was summoned to take his place among them. 
Actuated by some feeling which he was careful to avoid 
analysing, he, contrary to habit, refrained from going to his 
wife's room to bid her farewell He did not care to encounter 
her keen penetrating glance just then ; and the sight of her 
cold hard face might have shaken, or at least disturbed, 
his resolution. 

For Othmar had come to a mighty resolve, and he 
honestly intended to keep it. With the impetuosity of many 
a weak-willed man, aware of his weakness, he was determined 
to execute it as rapidly as possible ; to burn his vessels, and 
make the thing inevitable, beyond recall. He would confess 
everything to Gastone Frecciacorte, and throw himself on 
his kinsman's mercy. He would tell him the history of 
Eberhard's will, and would likewise tell him that Luitgard 
could never be his wife. Gastone Frecciacorte would take 
back the fortune that in reality was his own, and Othmar 
would regain that peace of mind to which he had now for 
many months been a stranger. Moreover, this resolve must 
be executed to-day ere they returned to the castle, and on 
his return he would then announce it to his wife. Hedwig 
would then be powerless to alter what was irrevocably 
consummated, and would have to resign herself to the 

inevitable. The long day's hunt would doubtless offer many 

sic 
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opportunities for private conversation, and the very first of 
these Othmar was resolved to secure. 

Nevertheless, it was not until late in the day that Othmar 
found himself alone with the marchese. The party intended 
to start from the castle had originally consisted of four, 
for Wulfhild, clad in a riding costume of ruby cloth and 
with a dagger stuck in her belt, had appeared on the door- 
steps, and announced her intention of following the chase. 
Besides the count and the marchese there was also the 
enamoured little herald, who, albeit looking extremely uncom- 
fortable in his hunting accoutrements, had yet been unable 
to resist the attractions of Wulfhild's society. 

This would exactly fit into his plans, thought Othmar; 
for while Dorndreher was making love to Wulfhild, he him- 
self could have a quiet talk with the marchese. He felt 
that he could not breathe freely until this was off his 
mind. 

But capricious Fate ordained it otherwise, and just as they 
were about to start Wulfhild caught sight of Luitgard standing 
upstairs at an open window watching their departure. She 
had come to the window in order to exchange a final glance 
of secret understanding with her father. 

" Good-bye, Luitgard," called up Wulfhild to her friend. 

" Good-bye, Waidmannsheil," came back in Luitgard's low, 
sweet voice; but something in the tone struck Wulfhild, for 
it seemed to her ear that there was a covert joyousness in 
the sound, and glancing up more sharply it appeared to her 
as though Luitgard's eyes were beaming as they had but 
seldom lately beamed. 

"Why does she look so happy?" she asked herself, with 
quick suspicion. "Is it because we are going away, and 
she will be alone all day? Hum, let me see!" 

The four riders proceeded on abreast for some minutes 
in silence, for it had been arranged that they were to ride 
to the place of rendezvous in the forest, both hounds 
and huntsmen having been sent on ahead by a shorter 
cut, and Othmar was just considering the expediency of 
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dropping behind with his kinsman when Wulfhild suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"I am not going to join the hunt after all I have 
sprained my foot ; I hurt it against the stirrup in mounting. 
It is beginning to swell already, and I must go back at 
once and bandage it up." And veering her horse abruptly 
round she rode back, before anyone could answer or 
object, to the castle, which reaching, she lightly jumped 
to the ground in a manner scarce compatible with the 
sprained ankle from which she had just declared herself to 
be suffering. 

The quartette thus suddenly metamorphosed into a trio, 
to the great annoyance of two out of the three persons, 
proceeded on its way, each man wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, and hardly a word being interchanged until they 
had reached the point in the forest whence the chase was 
to be pursued on foot. 

Here about a dozen squires and noblemen of adjacent 
estates had joined the party ; for, despite the state of retirement 
in which the Pfeilhofen family lived, it was an understood 
thing in those parts that the hunting field is open to all on 
such occasions, and no man durst be so churlish as to close 
his reviers to his neighbours. Numerous retainers were in 
attendance holding in leash the large bloodhounds, or carrying 
the short, strong spears termed Sauetsen, wherewith to receive 
a charging boar. Each man, gentleman, or forester had besides 
at his belt the Hirschfdnger^ a short, straight cutlass, the 
weapon used for giving the coup de grice to a dying boar 
pinned down by the hounds. 

The day was dull and gloomy ; the sun, hidden behind the 
clouds, had been unable to disperse the brooding mist that 
seemed to be a joint production of earth and sky ; the breath 
of the snow which had already fallen mingled with that which 
was yet to come. Phantom-like, the black tree stems loomed 
through the fog, and coldly desolate the white carpet lay over 
everything. The bright hunting costumes, the joyful bark 
of the impatient bloodhounds alone redeemed the sombre 
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character of the scene. It was a bright picture set in a gloomy 
framework. 

By and by the chase began in earnest. A boar was tracked, 
and the hounds being loosed had soon brought down their 
quarry. Another and another were disposed of in succession 
with more or less display of valour on the part of both dogs 
and hunters, but as yet no boar had given Othmar the chance 
of aiming a thrust at it. By five o'clock in the afternoon four 
good-sized boars lay outstretched on the bloodstained snow, 
while some of the attendants were employed in forming pine- 
branch litters whereon to convey home these trophies of 
the chase. It was a fairly good, although by no means an 
exceptional, result for the Pfeilhofen retrier. 

Gottschalk alone was dissatisfied, for none of these animals 
came up to the standard of that prime wild boar whose tracks 
he had followed but yesterday ; and when you have once set 
your heart upon an eagle, it is hard to be obliged to content 
yourself with any number of well-grown falcons. Moodily he 
surveyed the four bristly carcasses which were being laid out in 
state. 

" There's not one of them that can hold a candle to my fine 
fellow of yesterday, 1 ' he muttered. "And I suppose he's now 
as good as lost for us, twenty miles off, no doubt ; for at this 
rutting season the boars will sometimes cover half the country 
in the night-time. Pity the chase was not ordered a day 
sooner. Nothing more to be done to-day I fear, Herr Graf?" 

"Nothing, nothing," said Othmar eagerly. The day had 
seemed very long to him, and he was glad to think it was 
nearly over. 

Soon the strangers had dispersed, and the party from the 
castle began to turn homewards. Leaving the bulk of the 
huntsmen crowding round the fir-tree litters, Count Pfeilhofen 
proposed that they should take a short cut through the forest, 
that would bring them faster to the point where the horses 
had been ordered to meet them. 

" We may as well take a couple of hounds with us in case of 
meeting a stag or doe," suggested Gottschalk, who was to act 
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as guide. So, followed by him and one other attendant, the 
three gentlemen proceeded to break their way through the 
brushwood. It was hard work wading through the deep snow 
and bending the snow-laden branches aside — conversation was 
not possible under these circumstances ; but, when they had 
reached a smoother path, Othmar slackened his pace and 
allowed the little herald to walk on ahead of them. Gottschalk 
was close behind, but then Gottschalk could not speak 
French, and it was in this language that Othmar opened the 
conversation. 

" My cousin," he said, laying his hand on the other's arm to 
compel his attention and arrest his pace, "will you do me 
the favour to listen to me awhile. I have something to tell 
you — something of importance, which you must hear at once 
—to-day." 

Othmar's heart was beating so loudly as he spoke as 
almost to hinder his utterance; but it was the very extent 
of his emotion which lent him the courage of despair, causing 
him to plunge blindly into the confession. 

" I am at your service," returned the marchese, with a little 
surprise, thinking no doubt that walking uphill in a snow-clad 
forest was scarcely the place for important conversation. 

But now that he had secured his auditor's attention, it did 
not seem very easy for Othmar to proceed. Wildly he strove 
to collect his ideas and to arrange his disclosure in logical 
sequence. Was he first to inform his kinsman that the fortune 
was his, and then go on to say that Luitgard could never be 
his wife? Or was he to begin with the daughter and then 
to proceed to the fortune ? Throughout that long day he had 
been preparing suitable phrases in his mind wherewith to open 
out the subject, but now that the moment had come, it seemed 
as though all these carefully prepared sentences were fading 
away and eluding him. Wildly he grasped at the first words 
that came uppermost. 

" A great wrong has been done to you, my cousin, a great 
wrong; but it is still time to repair it. It can all be made 
right again — indeed it can ; and, after all, only a few months 
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will have been lost The rest of your life will be happy and 
prosperous. You are a generous man, and will surely forgive 
this slight delay." 

Here Othmar paused and breathed heavily once or twice, 
then with an effort he went on — 

" Forgive me if I cause you pain. I am about to deal you 
a heavy blow by destroying your hopes." 

The marchese now turned a scrutinising glance upon his 
kinsman, and was struck by his pale and agitated countenance. 
What did he mean by speaking of prosperity in one breath, 
and blighted hopes in the next ? His manner suggested brain 
affection. Was he not over-tired by the fatigues of the chase ? 
He had not been looking well for some days past. 

"Calm yourself," he said, taking hold of Othmar's hand, 
which, even through the glove, felt hot and feverish. "We 
can talk at our ease at home after you have rested." 

But Othmar was not to be tranquillized. 

"No, no," he urged, with feverish intensity. "After we 
reach home it may be too late. I may — be prevented. Let 
me tell you now — now, at once, before I have time to — to think 
differently." 

His manner was so strangely eager that it could not fail 
to impress his companion in spite of himself, and he was 
beginning some words of serious inquiry, when an unex- 
pected interruption turned both their thoughts into another 
current. 

For the last ten minutes they had been walking uphill in a 
sort of rough cart track, used in dry weather for bringing 
wood from the forest. On either side the hazel boughs 
stretched forward overhead till they almost met in the centre, 
forming a natural arcade tremulously green in summer, but now 
changed by the hoar frost into the semblance of branching 
white coral. And yonder, farther up, there were pink coral 
branches; for there the dying sun, fast disappearing over 
the hill, was shedding a flood of rose-coloured light over 
everything. 

Count Pfeilhofen and the marchese, looking up, saw the 
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figure of the little hunchback, in strong relief against the 
crimson sky, making violent and unintelligible signals to them 
to approach. Their curiosity greatly excited, they were at his 
side in a moment 

" What is it?" they both inquired in the same breath. 

" Hush," said Dorndreher, laying his finger on his lips and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. " Do you not bee ? There in the 
centre of the field argent ? " 

Following the direction of his pointing finger, a striking 
picture met their eyes. 

They were now standing at the top of a little ridge, and 
straight before them lay an open space framed in by dark fir 
> trees on all sides. The air up here was clearer than down in 
the hollows, and it was here that the rays of the departing sun 
descended in full glory, drawing Wood-like streaks across the 
snow. It was a sort of natural amphitheatre, and the silent 
pines all around had something of the appearance of spectators 
ranged in order to witness a performance. Nor were the actors 
wanting from the scene ; for there, in the very centre of the 
arena, right in the midst of the crimson glare, two boars were 
tilting at each other with their sharp white tusks. 

That they were unequally matched was obvious at first sight, 
the one being but a fairly well-grown animal of three, or at the 
utmost four years of age, while the other, a veteran of seven 
or eight, was a very giant of his species, whose bristles had the 
consistency of iron wire, and whose tusks approached elephan- 
tine dimensions. Never since this majestic animal could 
remember had he been vanquished in single combat, and it 
was with the arrogant self-sufficiency of unassailable strength 
and undisputed power, that he regarded his youthful adver- 
sary. The younger boar, though far inferior in build and 
development, had a heart as sturdy and valorous as the other ; 
the impulsive fire of youth stood him in stead of sterner 
physical qualities ; and penetrated by the full dignity of his 
budding manhood, he was determined to yield no inch of 
ground to this arrogant stranger. Who was this insolent 
interloper, this surly Diogenes, who, having disdained the 
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charms of sweet family society during the merry summer season, 
must now, forsooth, step in and cferim the prize which another had 
earned by faithful and unswerving 'attachment ? Upon what 
grounds does he presume to disturb the peace of a family circle 
which hitherto had been unconscious of his existence? Thus 
bristling all over with the sense of injustice, acting up to the 
axiom that none But the brave deserve the fair, the youthful 
hero lowers his head and rushes again at his opponent 

Meanwhile the " fair," represented by some two or three mud- 
coloured quadrupeds, grouped together at a little distance, 
along with their half-grown children, last year's progeny, await 
the result of the contest with a phlegmatic patience which 
renders it difficult to penetrate their own individual feelings in • 
the matter. Are their sympathies with Diogenes or with the 
youthful Seladon ? None Oan tell, as little as the eye of a 
woman will afford a clueNto her preference unless she be so 
minded. The younger boars, having no interest at all in the 
matter, have closed their eyes, and are enjoying a brief snatch 
of slumber, dreaming perchance of the luscious snails and 
succulent blindwonns, which during the past weeks have so 
mysteriously disappeared from the face of the earth. 

Such was the picture disclosed before the eyes of the three 
men, who, peeping cautiously through the frosty branches, held 
their breath from fear of startling the performers. None of 
the three spectators being of particularly bloodthirsty nature, 
the idea of pursuit did not instantaneously occur to their 
minds, and the interest of watching the contest had more 
fascination just at that moment 

But Gottschalk, now coming up behind, was of different 
opinion, and loosening the two bloodhounds with a triumphant 
shout of " Hus Sau ! Hus Sau ! " effected an abrupt transfor- 
mation in the scene. 

Lightning-like the two combatants had started asunder, 
while the female and juvenile portion of the party disappeared 
squealing and grunting into the bushes. The two noble hounds, 
with one accord, fixed upov the giant boar as the foeman best 
worthy of their steel, and in far less space than it takes to 
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record, had reached him and were holding him down on either 
side. 

"Well done, Waldmann! Hold fast, Nimrod!" shouted 
Gottschalk, in stentorian accents. Two of the gentlemen drew 
their Hirschfdnger to be in readiness to despatch the struggling 
boar ; the third had no need of such precautions, for he, the 
herald, was already safely ensconced far overhead in the forked 
branch of an ancient oak tree. 

But before anyone had had time to reach the end of the 
open meadow where the struggle was going on, the giant boar, 
by a mighty effort, had wrenched himself free from the hounds, 
and, trampling their prostrate bodies in the snow, prepared for 
flight 

" At him, Waldmann 1 Hold him, Nimrod ! " shouted Gotts- 
chalk, in despair at the thought of losing the finest boar of the 
season ; and, animated by his voice, the gallant hounds were 
soojn again at his heels, clinging on to him at .either side with 
bur-like tenacity as the boar fled through the brushwood 

This had all passed so rapidly, that no one had had time to 
give a thought to the second boar, which, standing beneath 
a pine tree, was at least as much bewildered as any of the 
spectators. He was only aware that someone had stepped in 
between himself and his antagonist ; he only felt that his limbs 
were strong, and longed to gauge their youthful virility against 
that of some other foe ; he only knew that his tusks were 
sharp, and yearned to test their ivory points against living 
flesh of some kind. Having wound himself up to such a pitch 
of righteous passion, in the assertion of his disputed rights, he 
must perforce vent his fury upon someone. Seeing two men 
before him, he rushed blindly in their direction, with bristles 
erect and small eyes glaring with malice. Neither Othmar nor 
Gastone were prepared for the attack, their eyes being turned 
in the other direction, till Gottschalk's shout of " Look out, 
gentlemen 1 " rousing their attention, they perceived the boar 
coming full tilt towards them. 

The correct manner of receiving the attack of a charging 
wild boar in those days, was to poise the weight of the body 
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backwards on the left leg, and slightly bending the right knee, 
firmly to stem the cutlass against it. The right hand grasped 
the hilt of the weapon, while the left, placed a little in front, 
gave to the steel the right direction for piercing the boar at 
its most vulnerable spot, between throat and shoulder blade. 
The cry of " Hus Sau ! " flung like a taunt at the approaching 
animal, had the effect of yet further inciting its rage, and causing 
it to rush blindly on to destruction. 

For a moment it appeared doubtful which of the two 
opponents the boar would select as object of its fury. An 
accident of dress decided the matter ; for the last sunbeams, 
striking on the handsomer silver clasped belt of Count Pfeil- 
hofen, seemed to mark him out as the most desirable foe. 

Othmar had killed many boars before, probably some 
thirty-nine or thereabouts, as Bitterbalg had declared that 
morning, and, force of habit had rendered him a practised 
though never an eager sportsman. Neither was this boar a 
particularly formidable one to be tackled by any able-bodied 
man. But Othmar was strangely nervous and uncertain to- 
day, and his mind still all in a whirl with the agitation of the 
confession which had all but left his lips. As a drowning man 
is supposed to see his whole past life unrolled before him in 
one single minute, so many wild fancies had time to shoot 
through Count Pfeilhofen's brain during those few seconds 
when the charging boar was coming towards him. What was 
that nonsense old Bitterbalg had prated that morning about the 
fortieth boar ? And what had he done with the lobster-claw 
necklace his attendant had insisted on forcing upon him ? He 
thought he remembered having left it lying on die table in the 
hunting chamber. That was because Luitgard had been there, 
and her sudden appeal had made him forget everything else. 
Then before his eyes there rose up the vision of another 
hunting scene eighteen years ago, when, under the influence of 
danger, he had breathed a vow, only to break it again. Had 
he kept that vow he had never known the remorse and shame 
he had lived to endure. Luitgard would not have been 
broken-hearted, because Luitgard would not have existed ; and 
IS 
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the quiet cloister cell that should have been his lot, how much 
more attractive did it now look retrospectively than this weary 
world, full of nameless agitations, qualms of conscience, and 
charging wild boars. 

Did Othmar's hand tremble at the decisive moment, or was 
he startled just then by the piercing yell of a wounded hound 
rising up from the depths of the forest? Was it the reflection 
of the blood-red sunset glaring full in his eyes which caused 
him to miscalculate his aim, giving to the point of the knife a 
wrong direction? Or possibly it was because the boar at the 
last moment unexpectedly lowered its head 

The blade, instead of entering the animal's throat, struck 
full against the lower tusk, and was shivered in two. In the 
next moment man and boar were rolling together in the snow, 
in confused and struggling proximity. 

Then suddenly from behind a tree there sprang forth the 
lithe, youthful figure of a young man with straight, Grecian 
features and dark glowing eyes, who, kneeling down upon the 
prostrate boar, thrust a long hunting knife deep up to the hilt 
behind the shoulder blade. A few more convulsive struggles, 
and the animal lay still, to rise no more. 

Count Pfeilhofen too lay still with his face turned upwards 
towards the sunset sky, and from his throat there issued a 
bright red stream of blood, dyeing the snow around him. 

Was he likewise to rise no more? 



CHAPTER XXI 
A BOAR ANIMfi ARMED AND TUSKED 

WULFHILD, who had given up the hunting party for 
the sake of watching Luitgard, found herself sorely 
disappointed by the result Luitgard never attempted to leave 
the house, for this was not one of the days fixed for a meeting 
at the Herons' Tower. It had been agreed with Delius that 
they must wait until the snow was sufficiently trodden down to 
avoid detection by their footprints, and, until that could be, 
their intercourse consisted in the exchange of notes let down 
by means of a string from Luitgard's window after dark. 
Last night he had informed her that he would probably be 
away in the forest all day, watching the chase from afar. There 
was therefore absolutely nothing to repay Wulfhild for the 
pleasure she had lost, nor any clue to explain the unwonted 
cheerfulness in Luitgard's manner. Fifty times that day did 
she loudly lament having stayed at home and missed the 
opportunity of perhaps killing a stag or boar with her hunting 
knife. 

"Wulfhild," said Luitgard, shuddering, "do you mean 
seriously to say that you can find any pleasure in killing a 
poor helpless animal?" 

"Of course I do," returned Wulfhild promptly, as she 
tenderly fingered the little jewelled dagger which hung at her 
belt. " Many a time already have I plunged this sweet little 
knife up to its hilt in the throat of a stag or roedeer. You 
cannot think what an exhilarating sensation it is." 

"Indeed I cannot," returned Luitgard. "It must be 

horrible!" 

m 
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" When I am killing a deer," continued Wulfhild composedly, 
" I like to imagine that it is not an animal at all, but a living 
person who has been my enemy — a man who has betrayed 
me, or a woman who has stolen my lover. That gives zest 
and reality to the action. Do you understand me, Luit- 
gard?" 

"Wulfhild !" cried Luitgard, more horrified than she could 
express, "could you really kill a person, even if they had 
wronged you ? Can you talk of such a thing being pleasure ? " 

"Pleasure? why, it would be rapture to thrust this knife 
into the heart of a rival or a traitor ! " cried Wulfhild, her eyes 
sparkling with fierce delight and holding up the weapon before 
Luitgard's eyes. " Feel how sharp it is, Luitgard, and see how 
brightly it shines ! And think how lovely it would look all 
covered with shining drops as red as the stones on the hilt ! " 

" Put it away," said Luitgard, hiding her eyes. " It makes 
me sick to look at it." 

As the day wore on to its close, preparations were made to 
welcome home the returning hunters, and on such occasions 
it was customary to kindle a large bonfire in the centre of the 
quadrangle whereby to inspect the quarry. Wulfhild found 
a congenial occupation in assisting to pile up faggots on the 
burning pile, and in listening to the panting growl of the 
flames as they seized upon the combustible material She 
had just snatched a glowing firebrand from the flames, and 
was holding it aloft like a fiery sceptre, when into the court- 
yard there rushed the little herald — panting, breathless, dis- 
hevelled, and incoherent He flung himself down on to a 
faggot-bundle and covered his face with both hands. 

"What has happened? Is anyone pursuing you?" asked 
Wulfhild, seeing that he did nothing but gasp and groan. 

"Tout est perdu fors Phonneur," he moaned, rocking his 
body to and fro as though in mortal pain. 

"Speak! I command you!" exclaimed Wulfhild, shaking 
her fiery sceptre till it rained down a shower of living sparks 
almost on to the head of the agitated little hunchback. 

After a few more gasps he began— 
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"The chase was already concluded} and we were on our 
homeward way, ambulant," he interpolated, by way of ex- 
planation. "The Marchese Frecciacorte, myself, and — and 
the count," — the last word came out with a gulp, — "when, 
reaching the top of a mount, I espied before me, upon a 
field argent, two boars proper combatant, armed and 
tusked." 

"What did you see?" asked Luitgard, to whom this 
language was somewhat obscure; but Wulfhild, better ac- 
quainted with her singular admirer's idiosyncrasies, said 
shortly, "He saw two boars fighting on the snow. Go on, 
and speak plain German if you can." 

"I will try," said Christoph Dorndreher humbly. "Some 
female boars with their marcassins — grices, I mean — were 
lodged on the ground, but jessant at the first alarm of our 
presence, were quickly effaced. The alants — hounds, I would 
say — gave chase to the larger boar, which disappeared courant 
into the forest. The second boar, which had meanwhile 
been standing gardant, now turned round and came aflronte* 
towards us." 

" Affronte* ? " repeated Wulfhild, with a point of interrogation. 

"At gaze — full face," explained the narrator, grasping 
about wildly for an unheraldic definition. "His eyes were 
glowing like fiery coals, and were it not an improper expression 
with regard to a boar, I should describe him as incensed; 
but anime* he verily was. Seeing him advance, both gentlemen 
drew their cutlasses and prepared to receive him." 

" And where were you ? Why did you not draw your knife 
as well?" 

"I — I," stammered the little man, rather shamefacedly, 
but not daring to prevaricate under Wulfhild 5 s stern glance, 
"seeing an oak with forky branches within easy reach, 
betook myself on to it, and there awaited the issue; Cavendo 
tutus being the motto which invariably regulates my conduct 
in such contingencies. What could I have availed below? 
The sight alone was sufficiently terrible, and as the boar had 
nearly reached Count Pfeilhofen, involuntarily I closed my 
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eyes. The sound of a sharp crack caused me to open them 
again, and then I saw that his knife was rompu — fractured, I 
would say — and that not only the boar, but also Count 
Pfeilhofen were lying renversd." 

" My father had fallen ? " asked Luitgard anxiously. " And 
then?" 

" And then ? " repeated Wulfhild imperiously. 

"And then," he continued, "from out the bushes there 
suddenly appeared salient a young stranger, who plunged 
his dagger in the monster's throat, till it was imbrued up to 
the hilt" 

"What was he like?" asked both girls in a breath. 

" He was a youth of exceeding beauty, as far as I could 
discern from above, crined sable and with regular features.' 1 

" How brave ! how gallant ! " exclaimed Wulfhild, with spark- 
ling eyes; and had she but chanced to glance at Luitgard, 
she would have seen that, strangely enough, her eyes too were 
sparkling. 

" Then the boar was dead ? " she asked, after a pause. 

"Yes — the — boar was dead," said the hunchback, with 
unaccountable hesitation. Then dashing his hand over his 
eyes, he hurriedly exclaimed, "Oh, ladies, it was a fearful 
sight The whole field argent round them semi gules; 
sanguine, I might say it was." 

"But my father?" asked Luitgard, whose mind had mean- 
while recovered from surprise of a different nature. "Was 
he hurt? Oh, say he was not wounded?" she continued, 
alarmed by the persistent silence which met her questions. 

"Would to God I could say he was not! But alas! he 
was vulned, and deeply too. Never, never shall I forget 
that sight ! The noble count renversdd on the snow ; the 
field no longer argent but sanguine ; the whole scene irradiated 
by the crimson sunset. Naught but blood everywhere. Oh, 
gules ! gules ! gules ! " And with a gesture of frenzied despair, 
he threw up his arms over his head. 

Wulfhild now flung away her firebrand sceptre and stepped 
to Dorndreher's side. 
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"Where is the count? Where is the marchese?" she in- 
quired, shaking his arm roughly. "Why have you returned 
alone?" 

" Hush ! " said the little man, trembling all over. " They 
are bringing him. Do you not hear?" And as he spoke, 
the sound of approaching hunting horns fell on their listening 
ears ; but the music played was not a joyous fanfare such as 
denotes the return of successful hunters ; sad and wailing as 
the notes of a dirge, it struck home with a sense of vague 
dismay to Luitgard's heart. The two girls stood silent, not 
daring to put another question, their eyes fixed on the gateway, 
which presently was darkened by a train of advancing figures. 

The next few minutes were little more distinct than a 
delirious nightmare to Luitgard, scarce aware of what was 
happening around her. The court was full of hounds and 
huntsmen fitfully illumined by the dancing flames, which 
capriciously threw out some details in strongest relief, while 
others were enveloped in deepest shadow. Bearers approached 
carrying on their shoulders pine -branch litters, whereon 
reposed the outstretched carcasses of bristling boars, more 
terrible to look at dead than living, as the torchlight glanced 
off their cruel white tusks and gore-dripping heads. And 
yonder was yet another of these hastily constructed biers, but 
so closely enveloped in shade that Luitgard could not discern 
what species of quarry rested thereon. 

She asked after her father, and when he was coming? and 
silence met her questions. Then someone, she knew not 
who, — perhaps it was the marchese, — took her by the hand, 
and told her the truth, in gentle, compassionate words. Her 
father was never coming back again, never, never more ; and 
all that remained of him rested on that shrouded bier. His 
windpipe had been torn open by the boar's sharp tusks as 
they rolled together on the ground, and there he had bled 
to death in the snow, without ever recovering speech. 



CHAPTER XXII 
A FRIENDLY ARRANGEMENT 

WITH Count Pfeilhofen's death all immediate prospect 
of Luitgard's marriage had of course ceased, and in 
the midst of her deep and genuine sorrow for the father she 
had lost, there was a latent sense of relief at this respite. 
But it was only a respite after all, for the situation remained 
virtually unchanged — nay, rather it was yet more hopeless than 
it had previously been, for she had now lost the only person 
who could have assisted her in breaking these hateful 
fetters. . 

There were periods, especially when the marchese's duties 
recalled him to the capital, when Luitgard almost lost sight of 
her engagement, and could cheat herself into the belief that 
she was free. But these periods became rarer and more 
fleeting, and with the approach of spring she began to realise 
that her prison walls were gradually closing in around her, and 
this time without hope of escape. 

"There is no reason for further delay," the countess had 
said to her daughter one bright April day, when the sun was 
shining with such unusual power and intensity as almost to 
convey the illusion that Nature had thought fit to skip a whole 
season, and had leapt at one bound from deepest winter into 
broiling midsummer. " You are now eighteen years old, and 
it is high time that the position towards your cousin should be 
regularised in the eyes of the world, and that Pfeilhofen should 
receive a master. In May it will be six months since your 
father's death, and the ceremony can take place as soon as the 
date is passed. The wedding will be quite quiet, of course, 
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in view of the circumstances. Do you understand me, Luit- 
gard?" 

And Luitgard, incapable of attempting opposition, had merely 
unclosed her lips to say — 

" Yes, mother, I understand," and had then silently left the 
room. 

As Luitgard passed down the long vaulted corridor that ran 
round the interior of the quadrangle, she caught sight of the 
Marchese Frecciacorte at the opposite end with his back 
turned towards her. It would have been easy to avoid him as 
she had so often done of late, for her light footstep had been 
unheard, and she would only have required to turn back and 
regain her room by another passage. But Luitgard did not 
attempt to do so ; scarcely yet aware of her own intention, she 
swiftly walked down the corridor and laid her hand upon her 
cousin's arm. 

A joyful flush had come into his eyes at this unexpected 
accostment, and eagerly he seized upon the little hand and 
raised it to his lips ; but she withdrew it impatiently, saying in a 
hard, dry voice — . 

"Come out into the park with me. I must speak to you 
at once alone." 

But when, a few minutes later, she found herself seated with 
her cousin upon one of the old benches in the chestnut alley, 
Luitgard did not find it so easy to begin speaking. She 
looked at him longer and more earnestly than she had ever 
done before, as though trying to divine what sort of man he 
was, and to read her fate in his eyes ; but still she did not 
open her lips. 

" You desired to speak to me, my fair cousin ? " said Gastone 
at last, slightly puzzled by her manner and expression. " Is 
there anything that I can do ? You know that your desires are 
my orders." 

Then suddenly taking courage, without any preamble she 
began — 

"You are a good man — my father said so on that very 
last morning before he went away. He told me that you 
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would not refuse, that you would not compel me to be 
miserable." 

"Miserable! Good God, Luitgard! Do you not know 
that I ask no other favour but to be permitted to devote my 
life to your happiness? that your slightest wish is law to me, 
and that there is nothing, nothing that is in my power to grant, 
which shall ever be denied to you ? If you choose to live in 
the country, then I am ready to swear never to cross the gates 
of Castle Pfeilhofen. If you prefer a town life, then the 
Residenz shall be my only paradise. If you desire to travel 
and see foreign lands, I am ready to lead the life of a 
wandering Arab, without fixed home — wherever you are will 
be heaven for me. You have but to name your wish, and it 
is granted beforehand." 

"Even if I ask you to go away?" said Luitgard, rather 
unsteadily. Somehow she had not thought that it would be 
so hard to formulate her request In theory it had seemed 
quite an easy thing to do, but as she now gazed at his pale, 
high-bred face, all transfixed with unmistakable emotion, she 
became aware of an obstacle which had not entered into her 
calculations. 

The marchese had not yet grasped her meaning. 

" To go away ! But why should I go away before our 
marriage ? " he answered, in bewilderment. " You know that 
your mother desires it to take place before the end of May." 

" But it cannot take place in May ! " exclaimed Luitgard 
desperately. "That is why I am obliged to ask you to help 
me, for I dare not speak to my mother." 

" And it is for this that you want my assistance ? You want 
me to put off our marriage ?" 

Luitgard merely nodded silently. 

"You do not know what you are asking, Luitgard. Can 
you seriously expect me by my own act to defer my happiness ? 
It is your innocence and unconsciousness that makes you 
cruel, but it is cruelty all the same." 

" I know," said Luitgard, below her breath. " I know — but 
— but — I cannot help it" 
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There was a long pause before he spoke again. His voice 
was husky, and the words came out with some apparent 
difficulty. 

" And for how long shall I have to wait, Luitgard ? Will it 
be for weeks or months ? " 

" Oh, do not ask me, for pity's sake ! " cried Luitgard, impul- 
sively covering her face with both hands. " Indeed, indeed I 
can give you no other answer. I only know that I cannot now 
become your wife — it is quite, quite impossible ! " 

The marchese had grown very pale, but he spoke with a 
gentle dignity that bore in it no trace of resentment 

" You mean that you cannot return my affection. But I 
have never deceived myself as to that, for I know that it is 
impossible. You are too exquisitely young and fair to be able 
to love a world-worn man whom care and misfortune have 
rendered older yet than his years. All that I had ventured to 
hope for was that you would suffer me to love you, and that 
perhaps in time the strength of my affection would have 
evoked some slight response, some spark of sympathy in your 
own heart." 

Luitgard bowed her head with an almost guilty feeling. It 
was impossible for her to give this man even a shadow of that 
hope for which he pleaded so humbly, and yet, unbeknown to 
herself, she could not help feeling strangely touched and dis- 
turbed by his evident emotion. 

" I am not worthy to be your wife, my cousin," she said, 
almost in a whisper. " Such love as yours deserves to be fully 
returned, and it is my — my misfortune that I am unable to do 
so. Why do you waste your thoughts on me? There are 
surely many other women who would feel justly honoured by 
your affection ? " 

" It is precisely because I have seen other women that I 
love you, and you alone. I would rather be tolerated by you 
than worshipped by any other. I only ask for permission to 
love you; is that also too much to expect?" he concluded 
wistfully. 

But Luitgard's tears, now dropping fast, rendered her reply 
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unintelligible; and the sight of her distress so affected the 
marchese as to cause him abruptly to exchange the part of 
lover for that of comforter. He was ready to do anything, 
even to sacrificing his dearest hopes, in order to relieve her 
grief. He would shield her against that terrible mother of 
whom she was so afraid ; would take upon himself the whole 
odium of the rupture. She might count upon him implicitly. 
He would be her friend, her champion, her defender, since the 
privilege of being her husband was denied to him. 

And Luitgard, accepting these almost sublime sacrifices with 
the thoughtless egotism of youth, presently dried her tears and 
smiled up at Gastone with eyes brimful of gratitude. It was 
surprising how much more affectionately disposed she felt to- 
wards her cousin, now that she was not going to be forced to 
marry him. How good, how noble, how delicate-minded he 
was ! And how lucky for her to have found such a trusty 
friend to confide in and lean upon ! Arm in arm they 
returned to the castle, in close and earnest conversation ; but 
just as they were passing over the little drawbridge that 
spanned the moat, Luitgard withdrew her hand abruptly and 
began to pull off her glove. 

"What is it?" asked Gastone, standing still in surprise. 
"Have you hurt your hand?" 

" It is only that I had forgotten about the ring," stammered 
Luitgard. " Of course I cannot keep it any longer since you 
have generously released me from my promise." And she had 
already half withdrawn it from her finger, when he stopped her 
by saying very earnestly — 

" I will not take it back, my cousin. You must do me the 
favour to keep it merely as a friendly remembrance of one 
who, in spite of all, will remain your slave for life. And should 
there ever come a day when you change your mind," he went 
on, with a slight tremor in his voice, " when you think better 
of your present resolution, and are willing to confide your 
future life to my keeping, then you need only send me back 
the ring. I shall know what it means, and that day will be 
the happiest in my life." 
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" Do not deceive yourself, my cousin. The day you speak of 
will never come," said Luitgard, with afresh but transient pang 
of remorse. " It were cruel of me to let you believe it. I have 
told you why I cannot become your wife. Of course, if you 
had chosen to claim my promise I would have submitted; 
for it was never yet said that a daughter of the Pfeilhofens 
broke her given word." 

" You are safe from me," returned Gastone gravely, " and I 
would not take you but of your own free will. As long as the 
ring remains in your keeping I shall never obtrude my affection 
upon you. But, if ever I see it again, then I shall know with- 
out any words that I have your permission to come and claim 
you as my bride." 

"Very well," said Luitgard, bowing gravely. " Let it be as 
you wish, my cousin. I shall keep your ring in grateful remem- 
brance of your kindness to me to-day. — Oh, Wulfhild ! what a 
fright you gave me i And why are you hiding here ? " she 
broke off suddenly, as Wulfhild, looking rather flushed and 
disturbed, unexpectedly emerged from behind a clump of 
laurels that overhung the edge of the dried-up moat 

" Why were you frightened ? " returned Wulfhild promptly 
and with assumed playfulness. " It is only people with a bad 
conscience that are afraid. And why should I be hiding, pray ? 
What an absurd idea ! I was only feeding the sparrows down 
there in the moat ;7 there are such dozens of them, and it is so 
amusing to watch them squabbling and fighting for the crumbs. 
But engaged couples are proverbially blind and deaf, and you 
two up here were so absorbed in your interesting conversation 
that of course you never perceived me ! " 



CHAPTER XXIII 
FASCINATION 

THROUGHOUT the long, dreary winter months, the 
Herons' Tower had stood deserted, and Delius himself 
had paid but rare and fitful visits to Castle Pfeilhofen ; for since 
the unexpected part he had played in killing the boar that had 
been the cause of Othmar's death, he had deemed it prudent 
to vanish for a time from the neighbourhood Had it not 
been for the fact of Wulfhild's presence, this incident would 
have afforded a valid excuse for introducing himself into Castle 
Pfeilhofen and reaping the benefit of his apparently heroic action 
— although, in truth, it had been carefully calculated, and almost 
unattended by danger, the boar being virtually helpless and 
unable to move at the moment when Delius had plunged the 
hunting knife into its throat But Wulfhild was a dangerous 
stumbling-block in his path, and Delius knew full well that 
he never could have hoped to conceal his secret from her 
jealously vigilant eyes. 

But now that spring had come round again, the weekly 
meetings were to be resumed, and a note skilfully conveyed 
to her bedroom window had informed Luitgard that her lover 
had returned, and would be waiting for her on the morrow by 
the Herons' Tower. It was now a fortnight since the marchese 
had taken his departure, feigning an unexpected summons to 
the capital, and in a letter subsequently addressed to Hed- 
wig he had obscurely alluded to obstacles that would hinder 
his return to Castle Pfeilhofen at present A prey to vague 
uneasiness, Hedwig in vain racked her brain for an explanation 
of Gastone's behaviour, and Wulfhild, who perhaps knew more, 
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kept silence, deeming that the time to speak had not yet come. 
But during the days that followed she watched Luitgard 
incessantly, with the untiring vigilance of a spider watching 
the fly just outside its net, and which only a jealous woman 
can bring to bear upon another in whom she has begun to 
suspect a rival. 

It was, however, all unconscious of having been watched or 
followed, that Luitgard, at the appointed hour, gained the steps 
leading up to, the Herons' Tower. Here she paused for a 
moment, startled by an unusual sound that met her ears. It was 
a low, monotonous melody, played upon some flute-like instru- 
ment, soft and caressing as southern breezes sighing through 
orange groves. One step farther, and Luitgard could see the 
musician. It was Delius, who, standing just within the tower, was 
holding a long, slender Pandean pipe to his lips. His profile 
only was visible, for his eyes, turned away, were fixed apparently 
upon something within the room, towards which the music was 
directed, for his lithe, graceful figure swayed to and fro as 
though to emphasize certain notes and passages. 

How sweet, how seductive was this music 1 Luitgard felt as 
though she could have stood here listening for hours. But who 
could be those other listeners inside the tower? Rousing 
herself with a slight effort, Luitgard walked up the steps and 
stood beside Delius, shuddering at the sight that met her eyes. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the usually gloomy room 
was bathed in crimson light; for several more of the old fir 
trees had fallen in last winter's storms, making a wide gap in 
the dusky screen, through which the long-banished sunbeams 
could now freely enter at certain hours of the day. The rotten 
oaken flooring was brighter than any beeswax polish could 
have made it, and the murky stain which disfigured fcome of 
the boards glowed vividly red, as though Wilibald's blood were 
but freshly shed upon them. And right in the centre of the 
illumined room two weird reptiles, with bright, speckled bodies, 
and small, fiery eyes, crawled and writhed at the musician's 
feet, held there spellbound and fascinated by the notes of his 
instrument And as Luitgard stood and watched in frozen 
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horror, from out between two large folio volumes on the book- 
shelves there crept yet another serpent, larger and fuller than 
the other two, slowly unwinding its hideous coils until it too 
had joined its companions, and, like them, was wambling and 
swaying helplessly, its sharp fanged teeth and venomously 
darting tongue rendered powerless by the imperious eye of an 
acknowledged master. 

This, then, was the secret of the Herons' Tower, which had 
puzzled Luitgard since earliest childhood; although only by 
degrees, as she had time to connect seemingly disjointed hints 
and indications, the whole story became clear to her mind ! 

It was the Turkish lady Zelmira, Wilibald's first wife, who, 
morbidly fond of every species of abnormal animal that reminded 
her of her native land,.had cherished a pair of tame serpents in the 
tower. Extended upon the couch that bore her name, she used to 
spend hours toying with these loathsome playthings, undeterred 
by the disgusted remonstrances of her attendants. Then, 
when Zelmira died, the tower was shut up for a time, and 
when it was again reopened, after an interval of some years, it 
was found that meanwhile the serpents had bred and multiplied, 
overrunning the whole lower room, where they had found 
congenial hiding - places behind the long rows of piled-up 
folio volumes, and in the holes beneath the broken floor. 
Many ineffectual attempts were made to exterminate these 
reptiles, whose numbers would doubtless have been yet greater 
but for the near vicinity of the herons, that watched the tower 
with sharp, mistrustful eyes, to swoop down mercilessly upon 
any young deluded snake, which, allured by the summer 
warmth, had crept out to sun itself awhile, as well as for the 
owls, weasels, and polecats that long since had discovered a 
happy hunting-ground within the grim old building. 

Frustrated in all his endeavours to dislodge these 
unwelcome guests, Wilibald had finally closed up the Herons' 
Tower, and so it had remained for well-nigh half a century, 
until Hedwig, in the first year of her marriage, had given orders 
to have it reopened, and had adopted the lower apartment as 
her own private sitting-room. It was here that she loved to 
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retire in order to escape the wearisome infliction of Othmar's 
loving assiduities. Alone with her thoughts, she would spend 
long hours in musing over her own lost love, and endeavouring 
to find consolation in the thought of the son and heir she was 
soon to give to the Pfeilhofen name. All thought of the 
venomous reptiles supposed to haunt these precincts had faded 
away, regarded probably as a baseless legend, until the day 
when Hedwig received the terrible shock that was to annihi- 
late her hopes and blight the rest of her life. It had been in 
April, just two months before the expected term of her deliver- 
ance, a warm, sunny day, when, just as now, the air had been 
redolent with the perfume of countless violets. Hedwig, alone 
on the little island, had stooped down to pluck a tuft of the 
dewy flowers that gleamed so temptingly between the parted 
grass blades ; but instead of encountering firm, juicy stalks, 
her unsuspecting fingers had closed round something cold and 
moist, that coiled and wriggled in her grasp, twisting itself up 
her bare, unprotected arm with lightning-like rapidity. Then, 
as Hedwig had realised that it was a serpent she held between 
her fingers, a wave of supreme horror had swept over her 
senses, and she had fallen swooning to the ground. Here she 
was discovered by her distracted husband, who, raising her up 
in his arms, carried her inside the tower and laid her down 
upon Zelmira's couch until consciousness should have returned. 
But it soon became evident that she could not be moved to 
the castle, for the effects of the shock were not confined to 
a mere passing fright, and early upon the following morning 
Hedwig had given birth to twin children, of whom the boy had 
survived but a few hours. 

Delius had taken no notice of Luitgard's presence save by 
raising a finger to enjoin silence ; then, still continuing to play, 
he began to walk slowly backwards, his eyes always steadily 
fixed upon the listening serpents, which followed him 
mechanically, as though plunged in a trance. When he had 
reached Zelmira's couch, Delius sat down deliberately and 
ceased playing. Then, stretching out his arm, he laid hold of 
16 
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the snakes one after the other, coiling their numb, unresisting 
bodies round his throat and wrists, where they hung limp and 
lifeless, like gruesome glistening ornaments. 

Adorned in this strange fashion, he now looked across at 
Luitgard, as though challenging admiration ; but there was no 
responding smile upon her lips as she stood, pale and trembling, 
at the entrance, her arm feebly clutching the doorpost to keep 
herself from falling. 

Delius gave a low, gurgling laugh. 

"You are frightened?" he said softly, yet with scarcely 
veiled contempt, "of these stupid, creeping reptiles. But do 
you not see that I am their master? — that they dare not 
disobey ? They are afraid of me, and that is good. It is only 
fear that gives power. See, they are quite harmless, just now ; 
you can touch them with impunity. You will not?" as 
Luitgard drew back yet further in shrinking repulsion. "Very 
well ; to please you I shall put away my playthings for to-day. 
You can go home, my pets, and do not come back until I call 
you again." 

So saying, Delius had swiftly unwound the stupefied snakes 
from off his neck and arms, and tossed them back lightly into 
a dark corner behind the book-shelves. 

But it was long before Luitgard regained her composure; 
she could not be induced to re-enter the room, but insisted 
on sitting down upon the stone steps outside. 

" Yes, I guessed it long ago from certain signs and indica- 
tions," said Delius presently, replying to a question. " That 
is why I brought my flageolet to-day, in order to see whether 
I could lure them from their hiding-places." 

" But how could you know that they would come — that they 
would obey you ? " 

" Serpents always obey me. I have never once failed in 
the trick." But, seeing her look of surprise, he added quickly, 
" Over there in my own country there are many snakes, and 
I learned how to subdue them when I was yet a boy. They 
are quite old friends, I assure you, and we always perfectly 
understand each other." Then, as though suddenly desirous 
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of changing the conversation, he abruptly plunged into a whole 
string of somewhat irrelevant questions. What was going 
on at the castle? Was her companion Wulfhild still there? 
And her so-called bridegroom, the marchese, where was he ? 

When Luitgard had given the substance of all that had 
taken place within the last fortnight — of her appeal to Gastone 
and his abrupt departure — Delius drew his straight Grecian 
brows together in a thoughtful frown, and was silent for some 
moments. 

" Yes, that is good," he said presently. " This gives us a 
reprieve; but it will not be for long, and we must act in the 
meantime before the tide turns again. Tell me, Luitgard, are 
you able to take a great resolution ? " 

" What is it ? " she asked, trembling a little. 

"You must leave your home — say farewell to Pfeilhofen, and 
come away alone with me." 

" But my mother 1 You do not know her. She will never 
consent 1 " 

" We shall not ask her. After you have disappeared, they 
will raise a great hue and cry, of course ; but that need not 
harm us." 

"You want me to run away — to leave my home like a 
guilty creature that has committed some shameful deed?" 

" It is our only chance, and it will be but for a time. When 
your mother knows what has happened she will have no 
choice but to consent to our union. She cannot injure you 
permanently, I suppose, since you are undoubtedly your father's 
heiress ? " 

" I suppose so," said Luitgard indifferently. 

"It will take me fully ten days to make the necessary 
preparations," said Delius, pursuing his train of thought. " I 
must contrive to raise sufficient money to cover the first few 
weeks after our flight We need not go very far. I know of 
a secure refuge where I have lived before — where no one can 
recognise or suspect us." 

"Delius!" cried Luitgard, beginning to tremble again, "I 
cannot do it i Do not ask such a dreadful thing of me. No 
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Pfeilhofen maiden has yet dishonoured her name. Ask any- 
thing else but only not this one thing." 

"But this happens to be the only thing which I care to 
ask," returned Delius, with quiet decision. " Luita, I give you 
exactly three days to make up your mind whether you choose 
to come with me or lose me for ever. On Thursday after 
nightfall I shall wait below your window to fetch your 
answer." 

And, as though to signify that he desired no further discus- 
sion of the subject, Delius drew out the flageolet again 
and recommenced playing the same soft, insinuating melody 
as before. 

"Why do you do that, Delius?" exclaimed Luitgard, 
shuddering nervously. " Did you not promise that you would 
not call back those dreadful creatures?" 

" I am not playing for the serpents now," said Delius, with 
a peculiar smile. "Listen, Luita. I am going to play you 
a Greek love song, one of the melodies I learned over there 
in my own country. You do not know how to love up here 
in the cold north ; but yonder, in my bright island, the very 
atmosphere is fraught with love. Man and beast, flower and 
insect, all are singing the same hymn and preaching the same 
gospel — that the laws of love alone deserve to be regarded. 
Compared to the supreme bond that unites two warm, living 
hearts, all other social rules and conventions are but as pale 
shadows, sorry fictions, devoid of sense and meaning." 

He had drawn her down to his side on the stone steps, and, 
raising the instrument to his lips, began to play again, his head 
slightly inclined, and his unswerving eyes fixed full upon her 
own. 

What was it that Delius played to Luitgard on this balmy 
spring evening, as the crimson sun was sinking fast behind the 
tree-tops, and the sentinel herons in the branches aloft stood 
guard with watchful tenderness over their patiently brooding 
mates? Some charmed melody assuredly it must have been, 
for as Luitgard listened, a sort of voluptuous languor, a feeling 
of helpless irresponsibility, infinitely sweet and delicious, crept 
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over her senses. She had lost all consciousness of her own 
individuality, for, as her eyes hung fascinated upon his, it 
seemed to Luitgard as though she were floating through 
endless space alone with Delius, while that delirious love-call, 
alternately soft and pleading as the wild pigeon's note, or loud 
and imperious as the eagle's cry, rang incessantly in her spell- 
bound ear. 

As at last her head sank helplessly upon her lover's shoulder, 
Delius ceased playing and gazed down at his semi-unconscious 
companion with an air of masterful possession. He knew now 
that his victory was gained, and that Luitgard's answer on 
Thursday night could only be an unconditional surrender. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
SALE AND BARTER 

WULFHILD, concealed behind one of the largest pine 
stems across the pool, had been witness of the fore- 
going scene. At this distance she was of course unable to 
follow the conversation very consecutively, but the isolated 
words that came floating over the water were more than 
enough to explain a scene sufficiently eloquent by itself; and 
when, the last crimson streaks of light having died away in 
the west, Delius and Luitgard parted after a long, clinging 
embrace, that caused Wulfhild savagely to clench her teeth, 
she had caught his parting phrase quite distinctly — 

" You are frightened to-day, my Luita, but you will change 
your mind before Thursday, when I shall come to fetch your 
answer." 

And when Thursday came round, long before the appointed 
hour, Wulfhild, wrapped in a dark mantle that effectually 
shrouded her from observation, was crouched in the moat 
beneath Luitgard's window ; and after waiting for over an hour, 
her patience was rewarded by seeing a second figure steal 
down the bank, so close to where she was concealed that his 
sleeve almost brushed against her. Then a window above 
was heard cautiously to open, and a slip of white paper 
attached to a string was slowly let down the ivied wall. As 
it came within reach, it required all Wulfhild's self-control to 
keep her from springing forward and seizing upon the missive 
as a cat pounces upon a mouse ; but the very intensity of her 
' feelings taught her self-control, so she remained motionless, 
and gave no sign. 

24C 
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Delius, on receiving the note, had moved away a little to 
a spot where a ray of moonlight, piercing through the bushes, 
enabled him to read its contents. Then, taking out another 
paper from his pocket, he rapidly scrawled a few pencil lines 
upon it and proceeded to attach it to the loosely dangling 
string. He had scarcely concluded this act when an unusual 
sound caused him to start apprehensively. Not the faintest 
breeze was stirring to-night, but to his sensitive ear it had 
seemed as though surely the large white lilac bush alongside 
had rustled ever so faintly. Perhaps one of the staghounds 
was, abroad, and might betray his presence; so, without giving 
himself time to watch the arrival of his ascending return note, 
Delius, in a couple of lithe bounds, reached the top of the moat 
and was swallowed up in shadow. 

But Wulfhild was quick to see her opportunity. In the 
next moment she had caught hold of the string and was 
pulling it towards her. The knot that secured the note was 
firmly tied, but her sharp teeth, applied with fierce energy, soon 
disposed of this slight obstacle. A wild light of triumph 
shone in her eyes, and she barely refrained from a shout of 
victory as she hid the paper in her bosom. With her left 
hand she still grasped the dangling cord, and it needed a 
gentle tug from above to recall her to the practical urgencies 
of the situation. Luitgard would of course be expecting an 
answer, and if the string came back empty and broken, then 
she might take alarm and suspect false play. What was she to 
do in this unforeseen emergency ? 

Perhaps it was the sweet, heavy perfume of the white lilacs 
alongside that suggested an easy solution to the enigma, for 
presently Wulfhild had plucked one of the large juicy clusters 
and had tied it on securely; and as she now stood and 
watched the ascending white flower, looming through the 
darkness like an animated star, she smiled grimly to herself 
as she pictured the scenes that would probably ensue. 

" Of course she will take this to be his only answer, and 
will be quite satisfied. And she will kiss it over and over 
again, believing his lips to have touched it ; and then she will 
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put it under her pillow, and dream of him all night And to 
think that once I myself was just such a simpleton as she is 
now! But take care, Luitgard, the end is coming! Your 
fate has been decided to-night, and, unless I be greatly 
mistaken, you have looked your last upon Hippolyt's false 
fair face!" 

At first with incredulity, then with growing consternation, 
the countess had listened to Wulfhild's disclosures next 
morning, and it was only when she actually held in her hands 
the note that was the answer to the letter her daughter had 
written, that full conviction came home to her mind. It 
contained but these few words : — 

"Your sweet consent has made me the happiest of men. 
Meet me to-morrow at the Herons' Tower at the usual hour 
to arrange all details for our flight, which must take place 
without delay. Delius." 

"And who is this man with whom you say my daughter has 
clandestine meetings and exchanges letters in secret?" said 
Hedwig at last, drawing up her spare figure with icy pride. 

"They call him Hippolyt and sometimes Phebus, but I 
do not know whether that is his real name, or if that too is 
a lie like all the rest. He was brought to Germany from the 
South by an old sculptor, a neighbour of my father's, who 
came across him as member of a troop of strolling players, a 
sort of circus, in which Hippolyt used to produce himself as 
snake charmer. Attracted by his faultless beauty, the sculptor 
first engaged him as model for a statue of Apollo killing the 
Python, upon which he was then engaged. Soon, however, he 
grew to love him as a son ; for Marlin is a tender-hearted old 
man, who has lost his wife and has no children of his own. 
But Hippolyt is cruel and ungrateful to his benefactor, whom 
he sometimes deserts for months at a time, only returning 
home when driven back there by hunger or necessity. As long 
as he has a silver thaler in his pocket, he cares not if poor old 
Marlin is breaking his heart for him in solitude." 
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"A mountebank! a strolling player!" said Hedwig, in 
horrified accents. " That a Pfeilhofen, a daughter of mine, 
should so far demean herself!" 

" And why not ? " returned Wulfhild, with some heat. " Do 
you imagine Luitgard to be the only one who has been 
bewitched by his bold black eyes and Grecian profile? I 
tell you that no woman can resist him, for he is beautiful — 
beautiful as surely no living man was ever before ! But she 
must be undeceived — must be saved before it is too late," 
continued Wulfhild, with an abrupt change of accent " When 
she learns how false he is, how inconstant ; when she knows 
that she has no right, no claim upon his love, then she will 
surely come to her senses, and no longer think of breaking her 
engagement" 

The countess now eyed Wulfhild with a long, keen glance. 

" You speak warmly, generously. Are you indeed so fond 
of Luitgard, so desperately anxious to save her from this 
adventurer?" 

Before the direct gaze of those cold blue eyes Wulfhild 
dropped her own, murmuring in some confusion — 

"Of course I wish to save her. Is it not natural that I 
should desire to do so? Surely the commonest friend- 
ship "— 

"It is scarcely the commonest friendship that is making 
your eyes sparkle like diamonds, or that causes your voice to 
vibrate in that fashion," interrupted Hedwig drily. "No, 
Wulfhild, you cannot deceive me ; and if you expect me to 
act at all in this matter — for, after all, I have only your word 
for all this — you must be perfectly frank, and tell me your 
motive." 

"Very well," said Wulfhild, throwing back her head with 
proud resolution, as if in answer to a challenge, though a hot 
wave of colour was mounting up to the very roots of her 
coal-black hair. "You shall know the truth, since you ask 
it It is because I too am one of the many unhappy women 
who have gone distracted for his sake; because I was the 
first; because he belongs to me, and to me alone; and 
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because I shall never relinquish my rights, or give him up to 
another woman." 

" Even though you know him to be worthless ? You said 
so just now." 

" Even then/ 1 said Wulfhild firmly. " I would rather live in 
the meanest hovel with Hippolyt, to be daily beaten and ill-used 
by him, than set upon a golden throne in any other man's palace. 
What has love to do with individual merit or deserts ? Surely 
you know it yourself, and cannot wonder at me. Wolfram von 
Winkelried was not what the world calls a good man, but he 
knew how to love, and I — am I not my father's daughter? 
Luitgard's pale face and her dreamy blue eyes have banished 
my image from his heart just now. But what does that 
matter? She does not know how to love as I do. My love 
is strong enough to win him back again, and to keep him ; 
strong enough to recoil before no means in order to attain my 
end." 

The mask once dropped, an understanding was quickly 
effected between the countess and Wulfhild, each recognising 
in the other an equally powerful motive for desiring to separate 
Luitgard from her clandestine lover. That this must be done 
without arousing suspicion in Luitgard's mind was the first 
necessary condition to the success of the scheme ; for Hedwig 
knew enough of her daughter, rightly to surmise that any open 
opposition would only tend to bring out that stubborn tenacity 
that was a common characteristic of the Pfeilhofens. And 
Wulfhild, who knew the man with whom they had to deal, was 
able to advise as to which influence, arguments, and induce- 
ments it would be wise to bring to bear upon him. 

Accordingly, on the following afternoon, Luitgard, in company 
of old Walpurga the housekeeper, was despatched in the 
carriage to visit Pater Ludolf upon some more or less fictitious 
errand connected with the distribution of alms to the parish 
poor on the occasion of the approaching marriage. Her 
absence was thus secured till evening, and Delius, coming to 
the Herons 1 Tower to keep his appointed tryst with Luitgard, 
was there unexpectedly confronted by Wulfhild's eyes flashing 
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scorn upon him, as, with voice strangled with emotion, she 
poured forth a passionate cataract of taunts, reproaches, and 
threats into his bewildered ears. 

He had stood dumb at first, overwhelmed by the realisation 
of this unexpected catastrophe, and cursing the ill-luck which 
had caused his projects of love and ambition to be roughly 
shipwrecked almost within sight of port. But after having 
recognised his failure to be complete and irreparable, a touch 
of his former audacity presently came back, and he determined 
to put a bold face upon the disagreeable situation. He knew 
that the woman whose lips were uttering such harsh, violent 
words, loved him as deeply as her fair, pale rival had done, and 
he was not minded to stand meekly before her like a schoolboy 
receiving a scolding. 

" If you have nothing more agreeable to say to me, then I 
shall take my leave of you as well as of Castle Pfeilhofen for 
ever. It was scarcely worth your while to come out here in 
the pouring rain merely to tell me this." 

So saying, he had already turned on his heel and was pre- 
paring to go ; but his words had a sudden sobering effect upon 
Wulfhild, who in her first burst of fury had almost lost sight of 
the chief object of her mission. Following him to the door, 
she laid her hand upon his arm with a conciliatory gesture. 

"But I have something else to say, Hippolyt — something 
of great, of vital importance. " Countess Pfeilhofen, Luitgard's 
mother, desires to speak to you at once." 

He stared at her for a moment in blank incredulity, then 
with a smothered oath roughly shook off her clinging arm. 

" So you have betrayed me to her as well ! May a thousand 
curses overtake you ! And do you imagine that I am going 
to be fool enough to put my head into the lion's jaws, and 
willingly expose myself to a repetition of the moral sermon to 
which you have been treating me ! No thank you, my precious 
Wulfhild ! I am not going to be so obliging as to walk into the 
trap you have so ingeniously prepared for me ! " 

" It is no trap, Hippolyt," cried Wulfhild earnestly ; " I am 
ready to swear it by my soul's salvation. Believe me that this 
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interview which the countess desires can only be for your 
advantage." 

"Rubbish," retorted Delius sneeringly. "Am I to be 
simple enough to suppose that your haughty countess will 
relent, and give me her daughter and her blessing into the 
bargain?" 

"Not that," said Wulfhild quickly. "Luitgard can never 
be yours, and it were folly ever to think of her again. But 
there might be other reasons, other advantages, resulting from 
the interview." 

" What do you mean ? I do not understand." 

"Certain compensations perhaps — that is what I mean," 
returned Wulfhild significantly. "Only trust me, Hippolyt, 
and come with me. Believe me, you have nothing to fear and 
everything to gain by doing so." 

Delius at last gave a sulky consent, and ten minutes later 
found himself in the presence of the woman whose name 
Luitgard had never mentioned but in terms of shrinking awe. 
That was because she was only a weak, helpless girl, he told 
himself; but he was a man, and had no cause to fear any 
woman, and were she the highest in the land. Nevertheless, 
when he actually stood before her, with the gaze of those cold 
blue eyes, so like yet so unlike Luitgard's own, fixed upon 
him, Delius was conscious of feeling smaller and more 
insignificant than he had ever done before. He had probably 
never previously been brought in such close proximity to a 
real grande dame, in the truest acceptation of the word — a 
woman imbued to her finger-tips with the inborn and 
unconscious pride of twenty generations of blue-blooded 
ancestors;, and instantaneously all his natural gifts of physical 
beauty and charm of manner, the audacity and self-confidence 
resulting from the knowledge of his power over women, 
seemed to fall away from him like the flimsy tinsel ornaments 
he had worn in former days as a strolling player, leaving him 
exposed in his true character of an obscure and nameless 
vagrant. 

Neither did Countess Pfeilhofen make any pretence of 
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treating him as an equaL She addressed him coldly and 
haughtily, as might do a mistress giving orders to a menial, 
and by no word or gesture authorising him to be seated in her 
presence. 

" You were about to run away with Countess Luitgard, my 
daughter," she said, in clear, measured tones. " And no doubt 
you deemed yourself very clever in having persuaded her to do 
so. It would have been a good stroke of fortune for a man 
in your — your — rather doubtful position to have secured the 
hand of a wealthy heiress." 

" It was not her fortune. I loved Luita for herself, and my 
love was returned," said Delius, rousing himself to a show of 
self-assertion. 

" As to love, we will not discuss that point," said Hedwig, 
with a slight wave of her delicate white hand. " My daughter, 
Countess Luitgard " (emphasizing the tide distinctly), " is still 
a child, and does not know the meaning of the word And 
as regards her fortune, you do well to say that this was not 
your object, for otherwise you would have been doomed to 
disappointment. Luitgard's fortune does not exist She is 
absolutely penniless in the eye of the law." 

" Impossible ! " cried Delius, thrown off his guard by this 
unexpected disclosure. " Why, she told me herself 1 Did she 
not say her brother was dead, and that she was the last of the 
race? Surely she cannot have meant to deceive. . . ," 

"She told you aright. My son, Count Kunibert Pfeilhofen, 
is dead," and Hedwig pointed to the portrait of the dead baby 
on the wall. " But all the same, Luitgard is penniless, though 
she does not know it herself. Pfeilhofen and all its lands 
belong to her cousin, the Marchese a Frecciacorte, whom she is 
about to marry." 

Hedwig knew that she was playing a dangerous game, but 
she was shrewd enough to guess that perfect frankness was 
here the wisest policy. Her bald, simple statement of the 
case carried conviction with it as no lengthy arguments could 
have done, and along with conviction came a rush of other 
conflicting thoughts and emotions, some of which were reflected 
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in his face. Despite the very real disappointment at having lost 
Luitgard, Delius was feeling not unlike a person who, having 
toiled and schemed in order to gain possession of a sack full 
of gold, discovers just in time that it was really empty. 

Hedwig saw her advantage, and was quick to pursue it 

"Had you married my daughter, as you rashly intended, 
you would therefore not only have found yourself burdened 
with a penniless wife to support, but would likewise have 
laid yourself open to prosecution by law for having abducted 
a minor. Even now, if I chose, I could send you to prison." 

"That is' not true!" he exclaimed insolently. "You have 
no proof against me but Wulfhild's assertions. The words of 
a jealous woman, what are they worth? " 

" But this is a sufficient proof," said Hedwig, drawing out 
the note which had been intercepted by Wulfhild on the 
previous evening and holding it up before his eyes. "You 
recognise it, of course? Yes, I thought so. And you see, 
therefore, how entirely in my power you are." 

Then, as no answer came, Hedwig continued — 

" You have in your possession my daughter's note to which 
this was the answer ? " 

" Yes," returned Delius sullenly. " I have got Luita's note." 

"You will give it to me," said the countess, with quiet 
decision. " I cannot permit it to remain in your possession." 

"Return it! Never while I live! If I have lost Luita 
through base treachery, at least I shall keep this last re- 
membrance of her." 

"I will give you a thousand thaler for that note," said 
Hedwig quietly, proceeding to unlock a mahogany desk that 
stood on the table beside her arm-chair. 

A covetous flash had come into his eyes at mention of the 
money, but he would not surrender without at least a show 
of resistance. 

"This note is infinitely precious to me," he said, taking a 
folded-up paper from his pocket and pressing it to his lips 
with a melodramatic gesture. But he was covertly watching 
Hedwig all the while. 
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"Then let us say two thousand," she returned, her short 
upper lip curling in undisguised contempt 

"Make it three, and I will consent, though it breaks my 
heart to do so." 

"Very well, three let it be," returned Hedwig, beginning to 
count out the money upon the table. 

While she was doing so Delius had time to reflect that he 
had perhaps bartered his advantages over cheaply, and that 
possibly, had he played his cards more carefully, yet greater 
profits might have accrued from the situation. It was 
only fair to himself, he felt, that he should be handsomely 
indemnified for his loss and disappointment. 

"I have also got a lock of your daughter's hair," he re- 
marked, with assumed carelessness, as Hedwig began to stuff 
the money into a small leather bag. 

" How much do you want for it ? " was her only reply. 

"Two thousand more — five thousand thalers altogether. 
You surely would not value your daughter's hair lower than 
that?" he returned, with a sneer. 

With ill-disguised covetousness his eyes hung upon the 
little bag containing the money, and he had already stretched 
out his hand towards it when Hedwig interposed— 

"Not yet," she said, ringing a little silver hand-bell. " Not 
before you have written what I am going to dictate to you." 
"Bring pen and ink," she added, as Wulfhild entered the 
room, " and remain here as witness to this — this gentleman's 
signature." 

A few minutes later the five thousand thalers had passed 
into Delius' possession, and in exchange Countess Pfeilhofen 
had received a lock of pale golden hair and a hastily scrawled 
pencil note in Luitgard's handwriting, along with another paper 
upon which the ink was still fresh and glistening. 

It was only then, that some sense of tardy shame seemed to 
come home to the man who had thus shamelessly bartered 
his love-tokens for sordid gold. 

"You will not tell her, Countess Luitgard, of this — this 
transaction ? " he asked, with almost humble deprecation. 
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"Not unless you by any word or deed compel me to make 
use of this document If you leave my daughter undisturbed 
to many her cousin, she need never learn the truth." 

It was with bowed head and averted eyes, feeling and 
looking like a beaten cur, that Delius slunk from the presence 
of the two women before whom his whole moral worthlessness 
had been laid bare. 



CHAPTER XXV 
THE MAIDENS LEAP 

WHEN Delius so mysteriously disappeared towards 
the end of April, without a word or a sign to 
Luitgard, she had gone about for a time with white drawn 
face and scared eyes, wherein a nameless terror began to form 
and settle, as day after day passed by without bringing any 
answer to the riddle. Her mental agony was all the harder 
to bear from the constant strain of having to dissemble her 
secret, and this effort it was that was threatening to undermine 
her health and unhinge her brain. Her resemblance to the 
hapless Leonora was remarkable at this time, and it was im- 
possible to look at her without feeling compassion for such a 
combination of youth, beauty, and misery. 

But the two women who watched her sufferings felt neither 
compassion nor remorse; and it was only when Luitgard at 
last fell seriously ill that her mother took alarm and began to 
ask herself whether the torture inflicted had not been beyond 
the victim's powers of endurance. 

The physician called in pronounced it to be a nervous fever, 
and for many weeks Luitgard was confined to bed, plunged in 
an exhausted stupor by daytime, and at night racked by 
delirious visions, as incessantly she called upon Delius, and 
implored him to chase away the serpents that were threatening 
to part them. e 

It was Wulfhild who nursed Luitgard with devoted assiduity, 

sleeping on the floor beside her, always ready to spring up at 

the patient's slightest word or movement But her face grew 

hard and set whenever the name of Delius escaped those hot 

17 
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feverish lips, and sometimes she would pause in the act of 
measuring out the healing medicine prescribed by the doctor 
as the thought shot through her mind — 

"What if Luitgard were not to recover? Then she could 
never again come between me and Hippolyt." 

But these were only passing thoughts, and in the next 
moment Wulfhild would be kneeling by the bedside in a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, passionately kissing the pale hand 
that lay limp and lifeless on the counterpane, and smoothing 
the sufferer's pillows with infinite tenderness ; for although in 
imagination Wulfhild had innumerable times slain the rival 
who had stolen her lover's heart, in reality she would have 
been incapable of harming a single hair of her head. For 
she loved Luitgard in her own fierce, reckless fashion; and 
though she had not hesitated to do that which had destroyed 
her friend's happiness, yet she was ready to spend her life in 
ministering to that broken heart. 

Luitgard had fallen ill in May, and September had come 
round ere she was able to leave her room, and, leaning upon 
Wulfhild's arm, crawl as far as the old stone bench in the 
chestnut alley, where she had sat with Gastone Frecciacorte 
on that day when she had thrown herself upon his mercy and 
implored him to release her from the engagement The 
horse-chestnut buds had been tender and juicy then, their 
glistening petals just coyly parted to disclose the delicately 
curled-up green leaves within, and Luitgard's heart had been 
full of tremulous hopes and delicious yearnings. Now the 
horse-chestnut leaves were long past their prime ; seared and 
yellow they hung upon the branches, as limp, as lifeless as 
the blighted hopes within her heart. 

Luitgard's engagement had not been openly alluded to 
during the past months, although tacitly it was assumed to 
be still existing, since it never had been directly cancelled. 
Gastone Frecciacorte had not revisited Castle Pfeilhofen 
since his abrupt departure in April, but Hedwig had given 
him constant news of Luitgard's illness and of her gradual 
recovery. These missives were mostly laconically expressed, 
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merely a few words to report upon the patient's condition; 
but one day in September the post had brought something 
else, a packet carefully tied up and sealed, but addressed in 
a curiously cramped and obviously disguised handwriting. 

What could it be ? wondered Gastone, as he proceeded to 
break the seals. It felt hard to the touch, as if something 
dense and inflexible were hidden away between the paper 
folds. No suspicion of the truth dawned upon his mind 
until, the last wrapping being removed, the marchese stared 
down upon his own ruby ring — that ring which Luitgard 
was only to send back if she freely consented to become his 
wife. And as though to convince him that the ring was an 
actual reality and not a mere optical delusion, which must 
presently fade away, the packet contained something else — a 
note in Luitgard's handwriting, which ran as follows: — 

"Yes, you were right. I have changed my mind, for I 
cannot bear to lose you. I consent to everything. I am 
ready to become yours, and to follow you to the end of the 
world. Take me away ; only, I implore you, let it be quickly, 
ere I have time to be racked again by torturing doubts and 
misgivings. — Yours till death, Luita." 

Within an hour the Marchese Frecciacorte had left the 
Residenz, and, drawn by the fleetest post horses which the 
town could produce, was speeding towards Castle Pfeilhofen. 
He reached it late on the following evening, to be received by 
Wulfhild with an air of mysterious importance as she con- 
ducted him to Hedwig's presence. Luitgard had already 
retired for the night, he could not see her till the following 
day, and even then he must be extremely careful ; for in her 
frail and delicate condition the least undue excitement might 
have serious results. These warnings were yet more em- 
phatically repeated by Hedwig, and when, after a prolonged 
interview, Gastone left her presence, he carried away the firm 
conviction that Luitgard's happiness, perhaps reason and life 
itself, depended upon their marriage being accomplished as 
speedily as possible. 
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In after days, when Gastone had endeavoured to recall the 
details of their conversation, he had been unable precisely to 
remember by what words and arguments Hedwig had suc- 
ceeded in convincing him of Luitgard's deep attachment to 
himself. Perhaps he had not at the time examined these 
arguments over closely, for his own ardent wishes, his own 
yearning heart, had leaped to meet them half-way. In some 
infinitely ingenious and subtle fashion, Luitgard's illness had 
been explained and suggested, as though produced by the 
excess of her feelings. Beneath her cold, proud exterior she 
bore a heart unusually delicate and sensitive, and the struggle 
between love and maidenly reserve it had been, which had 
caused this nervous collapse. By her own act she had sent 
away her bridegroom, and had then become a prey to 
despair because he had obeyed her literally. Did he, the 
marchese, know so little of women as not to be aware that 
in love matters no maiden can be judged by her words, 
which are oftenest in direct contradiction to her secret 
desires? 

All these things were more suggested than said, more 
hinted at than openly expressed; and though later, when 
his eyes had been opened by subsequent events, Gastone 
wondered at his own past simplicity and blindness, at the 
moment he had perceived no flaw in the arguments, but 
had guilelessly swallowed all explanations, and implicitly con- 
formed to all Hedwig's injunctions. 

It had scarcely even seemed strange to him when told that 
he must on no account speak to Luitgard about her message, 
or show her the ring which had been the means of bringing 
him hither. Her maidenly pride might be wounded if reminded 
that she had taken the initiative in renewing the engagement 
Perhaps she was ashamed of herself, of that passionate appeal 
to her bridegroom. It must therefore be tacitly ignored 
between them. Luitgard would be grateful, and would but 
prize him the more for this delicate reticence. 

When on the following morning Hedwig informed her 
daughter that Gastone had returned in order to claim her to 
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fulfil her engagement, Luitgard received the news in blank 
astonishment 

" He asks me to marry him ? He has come back for that ? " 
she exclaimed incredulously. 

"Yes, of course. Why should you be surprised ? Has he 
not got your plighted word, and is it not but his right that 
he is claiming?" 

"Yes," returned Luitgard slowly. " I suppose it is his right 
if he chooses to claim my promise. Only, somehow, I did not 
—did not expect it." 

"You surely did not expect him to wait for ever?" returned 
Hedwig, watching her daughter keenly. " Has he not already 
shown sufficient patience in waiting so long? What reason 
can you give for asking a further delay ? " 

" None ; I shall ask for nothing," retorted Luitgard, throw- 
ing up her head with a quick, proud gesture. She had already 
once humbled herself before this man, who held her fate in 
his hands, and had implored of him to restore her freedom. 
She would not do so again now she knew him to be capable 
of breaking his promise, and of claiming those rights he had 
feigned to resign. And then she suddenly remembered that 
her cousin was poor, while she herself was a wealthy heiress. 
The motive of his conduct was therefore not hard to seek. 
Yet, mingled with the contemptuous indignation just now 
paramount in Luitgard's mind, there was also a sense of covert 
disappointment. Never before had she felt so utterly lonely 
and forsaken as just now, on learning that Gastone Frecciacorte 
had returned to claim her as his wife. Many months had now 
elapsed since jshe so mysteriously had lost her lover; but to- 
day she had lost someone whom unconsciously she had begun 
to regard as a friend. 

But he should not reap the reward of his faithlessness, 
Luitgard told herself. Was there not yet another mode of 
escape open to her? Bereft of father and lover, betrayed by 
the man upon whose word she had relied, she would seek 
refuge from her woes there where Leonora had done. 

Nothing of all this, however, transpired on the surface, and 
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so skilfully were matters arranged that during the four days 
intervening between Gastone's arrival and the marriage cere- 
mony he was never once allowed to be alone with his pale, 
silent bride, who submitted to his attentions with a chilly in- 
difference that he would fain attribute to her recent illness. 

Thus the eve of the wedding day was reached, and while 
everyone inside the castle was busily engaged in preparations 
for the morrow, Luitgard contrived to steal away from the 
house unobserved. 

As with steps still somewhat weak and uncertain, she walked 
along the chestnut avenue, keeping close to the trees so as to 
escape observation from the windows, Luitgard endeavoured 
to realise that she was traversing these well-known precincts 
for the last time. How often, more especially during that 
one short year that had seen the birth and the blight of her 
brief dream of happiness, had she walked thus hither with 
eager footsteps and joyfully beating heart, to meet the man 
who had changed the whole current of her life. She had 
ceased to puzzle over the mystery of his disappearance, all 
speculation on the subject having been seemingly exhausted 
in the long weeks of feverish delirium that had followed upon 
the recognition of her loss. Delius must be dead. Had he 
not often dropped hints of enemies? That was the only 
possible explanation of the mystery, and why should she 
therefore care to remain longer in a world now bereft of the 
sunshine of his presence ? 

" Kind Death, be thou my comforter ! 
The Herons' Tower is high ! 
Forsaken by her dearest love, 
A maid can only die," 

she murmured to herself, as she walked along. 

As Luitgard came in sight of the Herons' Tower a sharper 
pang of anguish, swift and direct as the thrust of pointed 
steel, seemed to pierce her very soul. When she had last 
looked upon this spot in early spring, bathed in sunshine and 
with atmosphere redolent of violet perfume, it had indeed 
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been an ideal love temple, fit for the exchange of tenderest 
vows and delirious embraces ; whereas now, looming cold and 
grey through autumn mists, it seemed to Luitgard like a vast 
silent tomb wherein lay buried the happiness of her young life. 
And it was to be her tomb in very truth, she told herself; for 
was she not about to ascend that steep turret staircase to the 
platform above, which alive she would leave no more? 

The evening wind sweeping through the fir-tree branches 
caused her to shiver a little. She drew her shawl closer about 
her shoulders, for the long confinement at home had made 
her chilly and sensitive to cold. But presently Luitgard had 
flung off the shawl with a bitter laugh, as she remembered that 
she was going to die. What was the use of keeping warm for 
1 a few minutes longer, since by to-morrow morn neither cold 
nor heat would have power to affect her more? 

Slowly and laggingly she ascended the crumbling moss-grown 
steps, pausing frequently to rest, for her breath was coming 
short and pantingly. At last she stood on the platform above, 
almost on a level with the topmost fir branches across the 
pool. She could look down into a deserted heron's nest, and 
idly speculated as to whither the birds had flown, and whether 
they would come back again next spring ? Then she walked 
across to the opposite side, where a large irregular break in the 
castellated wall was known by the name of the Maiden's Leap. 

Would they perhaps in after years call it Luitgard's Leap? 
she wondered, with a curious thrill of interest And then she 
fell to picturing the details of the scene that would take place 
to-morrow. Who would be the person first to discover her 
lifeless body? Or perhaps it would be one of the large stag- 
hounds which, rending the air with dismal howls, would give 
the alarm, causing everyone to hurry to the spot. What would 
Wulfhild say — and her mother? How would they look on 
receiving the tidings? And her cousin — the marchese? 
What would he say? He would keep silence, of course, for 
he alone would guess the truth, and would know that she had 
preferred death to the misery of becoming his wife. 

Luitgard leant her arms upon the low stone rampart, and 
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peered aver the edge with a sort of gruesome attraction at the 
sullen green water below, but started back presently affrighted, 
as a fragment of crumbling stone, slipping from her grasp, 
bounded down, to disappear in the water with a heavy splash. 
For a moment she had felt as though she too were Ming, and 
realised what a narrow escape she had just had — how lucky 
that she had been able to throw herself back in time ! 

Why lucky ? she asked herself in the next moment What 
would it have mattered if in truth she had fallen along with 
yonder stone? Was she not here for that very purpose? 
Yes, of course, that was her object, her steadfast intention ; 
but only she could not bear the thought of falling thus by 
accident, without due preparation. She was not yet ready for 
the final step, the supreme act; she must wait a little longer, 
in order to collect her thoughts and recover her steadiness, for 
her brain reeled and everything was swimming around her. 
She had not before realised how high, how steep, how awful 
was that sheer face of wall upon which she had just looked 
down. It was only the sight of the yawning space that was so 
terrible, and had so unnerved her. If she could have taken 
the leap blindfolded it would have been quite easy, Luitgard 
thought But the flimsy lace handkerchief she carried in her 
pocket was too short to be used as a bandage. Twilight was, how- 
ever, falling fast by this time ; in half an hour more it would be 
quite dark, and death would then be robbed of half its horrors. 
She resolved to wait — the first star that appeared in the sky 
yonder over the castle should be the signal that it was time to go. 

But the star had not yet appeared in sight when Luitgard 
was roused by a violent blow on the cheek, two large fiery eyes 
ware glaring at her, while simultaneously a diabolical voice 
seemed to be shouting into her ear — 

" To-whoo 1 to-whoo 1 
Adieu ! adieu I 
Go go— below I 
Bear on thy woe ! 
Adieu ! adieu ! , 

To-whoo! to-whoo ! w 
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and, seized by a nameless panic, feeling as though she were 
pursued by a thousand mocking fiends, Luitgard jumped up 
and fled down the turret steps, not daring to look round, nor 
slackening her speed until she had reached the middle of the 
chestnut avenue. 

Then only, as she paused from sheer lack of breath, presence 
of mind, slowly returning, showed Luitgard how vain and 
groundless had been her alarm. She had suffered herself to 
be scared by a poor harmless owl, which, equally terrified at 
finding another occupant of the regions it had come to regard 
as its own undisputed kingdom, had floundered against her 
face in the dusk. 

And with a yet deeper sense of shame and abasement, 
Luitgard recognised that she lacked the courage to put her 
resolution into practice. Since she was not brave enough to 
face death, there remained to her no other alternative but to 
go on Uving, and carry in silence the burden that Fate had laid 
upon her. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
A ROYAL LUNATIC 

DUKE AUGUSTUS of Buxenburg-Donnerhausen l was 
lying in bed. His long fair hair fell in carefully 
perfumed curls over a pale green satin nightdress trimmed 
with exquisite Venetian lace, and in his hands — long, white, and 
delicate as those of a woman — he was holding a pearl and 
silver incrusted violin, rich and costly to look at, but which 
under the touch of the royal musician emitted ear-piercing 
squeaks and groans, that would not have been tolerated in any 
village pothouse fiddler. 

It was said of Duke Augustus that he was a fanatic about 
music, and that he regarded himself as the finest violinist in 
the world; and there were naturally found many courtiers 
eager to indorse this opinion, and who were ready to swear 
to his face that Orpheus had been a mere bungler compared 
to His Serenity. 

Whether the duke himself was as firmly persuaded of his 
musical genius as he assumed to be, may be regarded as 
doubtful. Beneath a surface of wildest eccentricity, which 
had long since gained for him the reputation of being the 
craziest sovereign in Europe, he was a man wise in his genera- 
tion, and he may, or may not have made the discovery that 
bad music as well as good, may have its uses, and might even 
become the more influential weapon in hands that know how 
to turn it to account. Perhaps, too, it was purest chance 

1 The portrait of the Duke of Buxenburg-Donnerhausen is taken from 
historical sources, describing the character and personality of an eccentric 
German ruler who flourished in the eighteenth century. 
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that the duke almost invariably produced the violin whenever 
his ministers endeavoured to engage his attention upon any 
particularly wearisome State affairs. The result was, un- 
doubtedly, that such conclaves were mostly cut short, and that 
the dignitaries one and all beat a precipitate retreat, holding 
their ears until well out of reach of those weird discords. 

"Are they all gone, Peter?" asked the duke at last, 
laying down his bow on the crimson damask counterpane 
with an exhausted expression. 

"All but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, your 
Serenity ," returned the servant "He is just coming up 
the staircase." 

"Then I must go on playing a bit," said the duke 
testily, taking up the instrument again, and beginning to 
ply the bow with a diabolical vigour that caused a 
momentary expression of anguish to flit over the servant's 
usually stolid countenance. "What hard work it is to 
govern a State! No one who has not tried it can form an 
idea of its labours and worries." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not, however, 
make his appearance after all, but turned back abruptly 
before reaching the door of the antechamber. He had 
forgotten to bring an important memorandum, he said, and 
would return on the following day. 

"What sort of weather is it to-day, Peter?" asked the 
duke presently. 

"Fine weather," suggested the servant tentatively, en- 
deavouring to surmise from his royal master's countenance 
what answer would be most congenial. 

"Fine, you blockhead! Ill wager my head you are 
wrong." 

"It is only relatively fine, I mean, your Serenity, com- 
pared as» it were to yesterday; for although the snow is 
not actually falling, it may begin to snow at any moment, 
and the wind is a good deal less violent than it has 
sometimes been." 

" Peter, you are a relative and comparative idiot," snarled 
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the duke. "Cannot you give a plain answer to a simple 
question? I am not asking about yesterday's weather. 
Look again, and tell me what it is like to-day." 

"There — there is — no weather at all, your Serenity," said 
the poor man, beginning to tremble ; for he knew that many 
a former servant had been dismissed upon even slighter 
grounds, merely because he had failed to give the right 
answer. 

The storm, however, passed by as suddenly as it had 
arisen. 

"No weather at all!" laughed the duke, his mobile 
fancy tickled by the imbecility of the answer. "Then why 
should I take the trouble to get up and dress to-day? 
If there is no weather at all, then perhaps there is no 
landscape either to-day by way of a change, so why should 
I look out of the windows at something that doesn't exist? 
Yes, I shall remain in bed to-day, and to-morrow, and 
next day as well, until this mysteriously absconded weather 
be pleased to return to the Grand Duchy of Buxenburg. 
You can therefore send a message to the Lord Chamberlain, 
to say that I am not coming round to the state apartments 
to-day, and that I therefore request him to send me the 
presentation list at once, as I shall hold the circle here in 
my bedroom." 

The little court of Buxenburg was accustomed to such 
vagaries on the part of its royal master, who had arranged 
his life upon an entirely original principle, knowing no 
other law or rule of conduct but what was suggested as 
congenial and convenient by the whim or inspiration of 
the moment Or rather, to speak more truthfully, this so- 
called originality, was but a very common disposition, to 
be found in three-quarters of the human race, albeit mostly 
latent, or painfully repressed by force of circumstances. 
Private individuals who endeavour to put such secret 
inspirations into practice, run the risk of being misconstrued, 
invested with strait -waistcoats, and clapped into mad- 
houses; and it has only been given to a few lucky 
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individuals, removed from this danger by circumstances of 
birth and fortune, to live their lives as free from all claims 
of duty and obligation as the irresponsible butterfly that 
flits from flower to flower, recognising no other law but 
its own sweet will. 

About forty years of age at this time, Duke Augustus, 
despite, or perhaps because of, his studious avoidance of 
matrimony, had bestowed much attention upon the fair 
sex at one period of his life. An active and exhaustive 
study of woman had, however, brought him to the con- 
clusion that the game was not worth the candle. Passion 
was fatiguing and unwholesome in practice, and mostly 
inartistic in its results to the actors ; and there was far more 
real satisfaction and amusement to be derived from the 
part of cool, critical looker-on. Fair women now possessed 
merely an artistic value for him, and being a connoisseur 
in this as in all other branches of art, he loved to see 
himself surrounded by these beautiful puppets, to whose 
strings he would sometimes administer a covert pull, in 
order to infuse animation and variety into the performance. 

"Count and Countess Pfeilhofen?" said the duke, with 
a point of interrogation as he held in his hand the list of 
those who were to be presented to him to-day. 

" Yes, Serenissimus. Pfeilhofen, that is to say, Frecciacorte 
the Italian, who came from Pardena, and has now resumed 
the German family name upon his marriage. He has 
been travelling in Italy ever since, and has only just 
returned to Buxenburg with his young wife." 

"Ah, my grave- faced windmill inspector, to be sure! 
And he has married a relation — a country cousin, I hear — 
a granddaughter of that silly old woman, Countess 
Lilienfeld. I wonder what she is like? Some rustic wench, 
I suppose, with coarse red hands and blowsy complexion. 
Well, let us get this tiresome presentation over by all means, 
and be done with it." 

But when the duke had caught sight of Luitgard's 
exquisitely delicate, high-bred face, set off by every ad- 
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vantage of dress and ornament, fretful impatience rapidly 
gave way to pleased and excited admiration. Every fresh 
discovery of a pretty woman, produced in him delight 
akin to that of a child to whom a new toy has been 
presented. He could not rest satisfied until he had 
examined it from every point of view, and determined 
the exact position to be occupied by this new ornament 
in the decoration of his court True, the new beauty did 
not seem to have very much to say for herself. She 
preserved an apathetic silence during the greatest part of 
the audience, taking her sovereign's rather extravagant 
flowery compliments, for granted, with almost disdainful 
indifference. But this curious impassibility, which in any 
other wdman would doubtless have been dubbed flat and 
dull, but served to enhance the impression made upon 
the volatile and capricious prince. 

"She is quite delicious!" he exclaimed, as soon as the 
door had closed behind the departing couple. "A veritable 
snow queen! An ice maiden, who looks as though the 
burning flames of a thousand adorers would fail to melt her 
heart 1 I must have her painted at once in half a dozen 
different poses. She would make a divine picture dressed in 
white muslin, and feeding a fawn with snowdrops and daisies ; 
or else robed in dark, very dark green velvet, and with a 
large polar bear lying at her feet And stay, Rothbruck; 
I have an idea. She shall stand model for the statue of 
the Queen of Beauty to adorn the Houris' Temple, where 
the gallery of court beauties is to be arranged." 

Here the Lord Chamberlain ventured upon an observation. 

" But I thought your Serenity had already selected Baroness 
Ottenring as model for this statue ? " 

"That was before I had seen this entrancing Countess 
Pfeilhofen, who certainly beats her hollow." 

" It will create no end of jealousy and malicious gossip 
if the decision be suddenly reversed; the more so as your 
Serenity well knows that Baroness Ottenring, whose reputation 
is — ahem — slightly damaged, had secretly hoped to retrieve 
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her position by marrying the Marchese Frecciacorte, who 
being a stranger here, would have been easier to capture than 
those better informed as to her past history. It will therefore 
scarcely improve her temper to learn that she has been a 
second time dethroned by this same rival." 

"Then her temper must just suffer," returned the duke 
obstinately. "I cannot permit paltry feminine jealousies to 
interfere with important artistic considerations. I shall send 
for Marlin the sculptor this very afternoon and give him my 
directions." 

And so accordingly it was settled, and before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed all Buxenburg knew that the statue of 
Countess Luitgard Pfeilhofen, as Queen of Beauty, was to 
adorn the red marble Temple of the Houris, now in course of 
construction in the ducal park. 

The sculptor to whom this important task had been intrusted 
was an old man, Marlin by name, who had but lately arrived 
at Buxenburg, in compliance with an order for the execution of 
a set of bas-reliefs destined to adorn the sovereign's own mau- 
soleum ; for the duke, not satisfied with indulging his artistic 
propensities to the full during lifetime, was likewise desirous 
of going down to posterity in becoming and original fashion. 

The idea of having to sit for her portrait to a fashionable 
sculptor had been exceedingly distasteful to Luitgard, and even 
Gastone was but moderately flattered at this compliment paid 
to his wife's charms ; he did not care to flaunt or advertise his 
treasure before the world, but would fain have kept it for 
himself, even though he knew, or believed, that this treasure 
would never be wholly his. 

But in Luitgard, at least, this repugnance vanished at the 
very first sight of the gentle, melancholy, white-bearded old 
man, who had lived so long amid marble blocks and statues 
that something of their immovable serenity, of their supreme 
aloofness from human passion, seemed to have passed into 
his patient brown eyes and the melancholy curves of mouth 
and chin. 

There is an instinctive mysterious sympathy about grief 
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which draws together two afflicted souls, however disparate 
these may be in all other essentials ; and to Luitgard, who felt 
like a stranger in this artificial court atmosphere, among 
people to whom pleasure was the one solitary aim in life, 
and women who thought nothing of changing their gowns 
half a dozen times a day, and their lovers as many times a 
year, the hours spent in the sculptor's atelier were like a 
restful oasis amid troubled seas. She did not require to be 
told that this man too was unhappy and disappointed, that he 
had been cruelly betrayed in his tenderest affections, and 
had now fallen back again upon art, as the one trustworthy 
and reliable bond that still gave him a hold upon life. 

Marlin's history, whose details Luitgard only came to know 
much later, may briefly be summed up as the tale of two 
mighty disappointments. Endowed by nature with a passion- 
ate adoration for beauty in every shape, he had married a 
lovely but faithless woman, who had deserted him within a 
year for a wealthier companion. Twenty years had elapsed 
since her flight, when a second time Marlin's heart was taken 
captive by mere physical beauty, unaccompanied by any 
corresponding moral or mental qualities. Not a woman this 
time, but a youth of such surpassing comeliness as to render 
him a living marvel amongst his fellows. The boy — for he 
was barely fifteen at the time — had been member of an 
obscure troop of strolling circus players which Marlin had 
come across in the south of France. In exchange for the 
pitiful wages he was wont to receive for producing himself in 
public as a snake charmer and wild-beast subjugator, the 
youth, in whose veins mingled Greek and gipsy blood 
apparently ran, readily agreed to accompany the sculptor to 
his northern home, and serve him as model for the statue 
of Apollo killing the Python whereon the rtist was then en- 
gaged. Such only had been Marlin's original intention, but 
long before the statue of Apollo had reached completion 
the handsome young vagrant had wormed himself so securely 
into his employer's heart, that there was no question of their 
parting again. All the pent-up treasures of affection which 
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Marlin had erst lavished on his fair false wife, were now trans- 
ferred to the boy, who was speedily invested with all the rights 
and privileges of a legitimate son. No apparel was deemed 
too rich and costly as frame for his marvellous beauty, no 
pleasure or luxury within the sculptor's means was denied to 
him. Fain, likewise, would Marlin have sought to complete 
and correct the boy's neglected education, by engaging for 
him the ablest instructors in all branches of art and science ; 
but though the youth readily adapted himself to the novel 
habits of easy living and of wearing soft apparel, he showed 
little taste for book learning, and was the despair of all his 
teachers. For music alone did he display considerable facility, 
and could play several instruments in a fitful, erratic sort of 
fashion. During three or four years the relations between the 
sculptor and his fondling remained untroubled — that is to say, 
the young man passively permitted Marlin to lavish affection 
and gifts upon him, but, as he grew up, a demon of unrest, 
transmitted, perchance, with the blood of some gipsy ancestor, 
took possession of the youth. He would sometimes dis- 
appear without warning or farewell, and the first tidings that 
Marlin would receive of the absconder, after maybe months of 
anxiety, would be a budget of unpaid bills, or the news of 
some disreputable orgie wherein he had played a prominent 
part. Then would follow scenes of recrimination, excuses 
and futile promises of amendment, always with the same 
inevitable result of renewed forgiveness, and reiterated re- 
lapses into vice. Over and over again Marlin had told 
himself that he would forgive no more, that he had now 
irrevocably banished from his heart the obscure vagabond who 
had shown himself so unworthy of his favour ; and each time 
it had needed but the sight of the youth's glowing eyes and 
flashing smile, to cancel anger and resentment, and reopen 
arms and heart to the returning prodigal. But now the end 
had really come, or so he genuinely believed ; for fully six 
months had elapsed since the last disappearance of Phebus, 
as the prodigal was called ; and as sign that he regarded him 
as for ever banished from his home and heart, Marlin had 
18 
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shrouded all the statues of the unworthy fugitive in dense 
black coverings, like funeral palls. 

"My heart is dead, quite dead," he repeated over and 
over again, with quite unnecessary emphasis. "I have no 
desire ever to see him again, and even were he to appear 
before me as a starving beggar, it would cost me no pang 
to close the door in his face. Why did I not do so long 
ago, I wonder? It is only that I learnt too late the lesson 
that all men and women are to be distrusted, save those that 
are carved in marble." "Believe me, dear lady," he once 
casually remarked to Luitgard, "you will never be happy 
until you rightly understand the superiority of stone over 
flesh and blood* What can be more beautiful, more satis- 
factory, more reliable than a statue ? Such as it was yesterday, 
such it will be to-morrow and in a hundred years. You can 
always count upon it, and know for certain that it will neither 
change nor deteriorate. Those smiling lips which your chisel 
has formed with loving care, will not be distorted to a cruel 
sneer, nor will they unclose to utter bitter, ungrateful words. 
Those sightless eyes, so tender and true, will never shoot 
glances of scorn or contempt But with men and women 
you are never sure of anything. They change from one day 
to the other; and the coy, shrinking nymph of yesterday 
may be a Jezebel or a Messalina to-morrow. Give me 
marble friends only. That is what I say. Would that I 
had learnt this lesson long ago ! " 

And that he had not learnt it yet was pitiably clear even 
to the most superficial observer, who could not have helped 
noting how the old sculptor would start and change colour 
at every passing footstep, or unexpected ring at the door bell. 
And at last there came a day, somewhere in March, when 
Luitgard, arriving for the customary sitting, found the old 
artist all transfigured and radiant under the influence of a 
new, unlooked-for happiness. 

"Wish me joy, dear ladyl" he exclaimed, hurrying to 
meet her with outstretched hands. " I have found him again, 
my boy, my Phebus. It was not his fault that he stayed 
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so long away, but of other evil people who led him astray. 
God forgive me for ever having thought hardly of him. But 
now he has come back to me, and everything, everything is 
forgiven and forgotten. Phebus, come here, and let me pre- 
sent you to this noble lady, the Queen of Beauty, whose fair 
form and features my weak, unworthy hand is endeavouring 
to reproduce." 

And Luitgard, turning, with an almost unbearable shock of 
surprise found herself confronted by the lover whom she had 
mourned as dead for nine long months. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

LEAP YEAR IN ARCADY 

WHEN in after days Luitgard looked back upon the 
weeks that followed her unexpected meeting with 
Delius, and endeavoured to analyse her thoughts and sen- 
sations at that period, it always seemed to her as though she 
must have been living a strange, irresponsible sort of dream- 
life, powerless to direct her actions, or arrest the current of 
events that were sweeping her along towards inevitable ruin. 

She never precisely remembered how Delius contrived to 
explain and render plausible the facts of his sudden disap- 
pearance and long silence. Mysterious hints were dropped 
of secret enemies, who, dogging his footsteps, had forced 
him to fly the country for awhile. He had been ill, wounded, 
as he darkly insinuated; and for long had hovered at 
death's door, and had only recovered his health to learn 
that she had been faithless, had broken her plighted 
troth, and had wedded another. This latter fact especially 
was so skilfully made use of, with such perfidious ingenuity, 
as completely to turn the tables upon Luitgard, thus made to 
assume the position of culprit and to sue for forgiveness, 
instead of being entitled to heap reproaches on his head. 

Vainly she endeavoured to resist and fight against the 

influence that was threatening to destroy her. Even the 

thought of her marriage vow had little restraining influence 

upon the torrent of reawakened passion, that had swept over 

her soul at the first sight of Delius 1 face and the first sound 

of his low, musical voice. Gastone was to Luitgard not 

merely an unloved husband, but moreover a man who had 

m 
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broken his word ; who from motives of interest had claimed 
her promise, well knowing how repugnant its fulfilment was 
to her. What respect could she feel for such a husband? 
And what fidelity could possibly be due to him ? Bewildered 
by the examples she daily saw around her; conscious only 
that love was the sole real and palpable thing left in her 
wrecked and gloomy existence, what wonder if Luitgard 
gradually reached a point of reckless exaltation which rendered 
her capable of any folly, any error, almost of any crime ? 

Gastone, meanwhile, had noticed nothing, save that Luitgard's 
cold and apathetic attitude towards himself had remained un- 
changed at the end of six months' married life. With infinite 
tenderness and delicacy he had resolved to wait, to win her 
affection by sheer force of patient endurance ; but in anticipa- 
tion he had not thought that the trial would prove so hard to 
bear. That his wife should hitherto have failed to love him, 
he could understand, for in his self-estimation Gastone was 
exceedingly modest; but it had frequently puzzled him to 
discern on her face an expression, not only of resentment, but 
which almost looked like contempt, had not the idea appeared 
so wildly improbable. Feminine caprice and her recent ill- 
ness might no doubt explain and excuse a great deal, but 
he could not forbear from asking himself perplexedly why 
she had summoned him back with such eager, passionate 
words, only to requite him with this supercilious coldness for 
having obeyed her behest ? A hundred times already it had 
been on his lips to give expression to this question, and so 
put an end to these torturing doubts and misgivings, but 
each time the words had remained unspoken, as with a 
renewed act of self-control he had resolved to wait yet a little 
longer; and at such moments Gastone would sometimes take 
out a little black silk bag that hung suspended fr#m a narrow 
gold chain round his neck, and secretly gaze at its contents, 
as though therein possessing a talisman invested with powers 
to steel him to yet further endurance. 

Gastone had sometimes accompanied his wife to Marlin's 
atelier, and on one or two occasions he had caught passing 
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glimpses of the handsome young Greek who was known to 
be the sculptor's adopted and prodigal son, but he had 
bestowed little attention upon him; although some latent 
cloud of memory, vague and intangible, seemed to hover 
about those classical features and luminous black eyes. But 
Delius, whose presence of mind never forsook him, was so 
carefully guarded in manner on those few occasions, that 
suspicion never chanced to turn in his direction. 

Thus the winter wore on to its close, and, as April drew 
near, the grand-duke, who happened to be in one of his 
periodical fits of obstreperous gaiety, prepared to celebrate 
All Fools' Day with unusual and extravagant festivities, this 
being a golden opportunity of giving form to some of the 
manifold freakish inspirations which chased each other through 
his restless brain. 

There were to be snares and surprises of all imaginable sorts 
and descriptions, commencing at daybreak, when the town 
was to be rudely awakened by trumpet blare and cannon 
thunder, purporting to convey the news of a Turkish invasion 
to the terrified citizens. For later in the day, various alarms 
of fire had been judiciously planned in order to keep up 
general liveliness of thought and action; while placid calves 
or gentle lambs invested with the skins of lions and tigers 
were to make their appearance at unexpected moments and 
places. Almost every bush or tree in the park, each chair or 
table in the palace, was to be converted into some ingenious 
pitfall or guet-d-pens, and ample employment traced out for 
a dozen postmen in conveying fictitious invitations or challenges 
to half the town. 

But the crowning feature of the day was to be the 
performance of a pastoral drama of the grand-duke's own 
composition, entitled " Leap Year in Arcady," and, in order 
to give additional piquancy to the representation, Duke 
Augustus had chosen to leave the distribution of parts to be 
decided by Fate, the names of the personages being written on 
folded slips of paper and mixed with a corresponding number 
of blanks thrown into a gigantic silver urn. This method 
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was undoubtedly productive of many startling surprises and 
incongruous situations, likewise of much discontent and not 
a little wounded vanity, in those compelled to assume a 
distasteful or ludicrous character. Thus the stout Lord 
Chamberlain, Count Rothbruck, to whom the lottery had 
assigned the part of Cupid, made an exceedingly wry face on 
reading his fate, and equally dissatisfied were two fresh young 
maidens condemned respectively to disguise their charms under 
the assumed characters of a negress and of an old fortune- 
teller. 

Luitgard, to her own great relief, had drawn a blank ; but, 
less fortunate, Gastone's ticket contained the name of Philon, 
no other than the hero of the piece, the wealthy young prince 
for whose favour all the damsels in Arcady are contending. 

A burst of merriment had greeted this announcement, and 
the duke himself had rubbed his hands delightedly on further 
learning that to the Baroness Ottilia Ottenring had fallen the 
part of Clelia, the heroine. 

"This promises to be lively," he had said, with much 
satisfaction, " for if I know the fair Ottilia aright, she will put 
her best foot foremost in order to pay off old scores." 

.And in truth Baroness Ottenring, a handsome but somewhat 
wanton young widow, whose auburn hair hung in such 
luxuriant ringlets about her full neck and bosom, and in whose 
sea-green eyes there lurked such a wealth of voluptuous 
passion, had seen in this conjunction of parts the direct 
instrumentality of Providence, putting into her hand the 
means of avenging the double slight that had been put 
upon her. 

Was it not enough to have missed the chance of a marriage 
that would have enabled her to retrieve her somewhat 
insecure footing in society, but must she also forsooth be 
dethroned from her position as Queen of Beauty in favour of 
this cold, inapproachable new star, whose haughty reserve even 
towards her own husband, had not passed unnoticed at the 
court of Buxenburg? Yes, she would show the poor deluded 
man what it felt like to be loved by a woman of flesh and 
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blood instead of by a pale, ethereal shadow; and it would 
go hard if, for one evening at least, she did not contrive to turn 
his head and make him regret his choice. 

Actuated by these sentiments, Ottilia Ottenring threw her- 
self heart and soul into her part, bringing to the rehearsals all 
the wiles and witcheries which a long and varied experience 
of men had taught her : which however in this case but pro- 
duced a diametrically opposite effect from what had been 
calculated. Over and over again, as in compliance with the 
exigencies of his part the unhappy marchese submitted to be 
made love to, languished over, his hand pressed, and his cheek 
fanned, by the breath of a woman to whom he was profoundly 
indifferent, his fancy would try to put Luitgard in her place ; 
and, with an almost uncontrollable longing, he yearned to know 
how these same impassioned words, and high-flown sentiments, 
would have sounded if spoken by Luitgard's pale, exquisite lips. 
Accordingly, on the eve of the ist of April, the day fixed for 
the representation, Gastone, sitting alone with his wife, turned 
suddenly towards her with a strange light shining in his usually 
impassive blue eyes. 

" Luitgard," he said, in a short, jerky fashion, " I want you 
to be good enough to help me with my part. Will you hear 
me recite the verses which I shall have to say to-morrow ? " 

She looked up with a little start from the tapestry frame 
over which she was bending. Luitgard had taken to such 
handiwork lately, finding in this employment a convenient 
refuge from the necessity of conversation. Seemingly en- 
grossed in counting stitches, or matching shades of colour, her 
thoughts were free to roam where they listed; and between 
the many daisies and daffodils, roses and pansies, which her 
busy needle had traced on the canvas, one face and form ever 
floated before her eyes. Abruptly recalled to a sense of the 
present, she answered hurriedly, while a flash of tell-tale colour 
came into her cheek — 

"Very well, you can repeat the verses ; I am listening." 

" But you must put down your work and hold the book, or 
else you cannot correct me when I make a mistake," persisted 
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Gastone. " See, here it is — the fourth scene in the third act 
which I want to rehearse." 

With an air of wearied resignation, Luitgard laid down her 
work and took up the book. 

" You can begin," she said, with freezing courtesy. 

Gastone began to recite the monologue in which Philon, 
a young prince who has turned hermit in consequence of a 
disappointment in love, expresses satisfaction at his approach- 
ing release from the persecutions of the fair sex, to which, in 
compliance with the law of the land, he has been obliged to 
submit during leap year; and he is of course unaware that 
the young shepherd lad, who, by telling him a heart-rending 
tale of poverty and hunger, has obtained permission to share 
his solitude, is no other than Clelia herself, his former sweet- 
heart, disguised in a dingy sheepskin mantle and with a wide- 
brimmed hat slouched over her fair features. 

Philon. 

" Praise to ye gods ! behold, the setting sun ! 
But few hours more the leaping year is run — 
No brazen nymph, no bold, audacious maid, 
Shall more these hallowed premises invade; 
No wanton foot shall here again intrude, 
To pry upon my blissful solitude." 

"Well?" said Luitgard interrogatively, as Gastone came to 
an end of this monologue. " Why do you not go on ? " 

* Because you must now read Clelia's part. That is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to keep up the thread of the 
scene. n 

"As you choose," returned Luitgard. And in a cold, 
measured voice she began to read — 

Clelia. 

4 'Hast then forgot thy promise, master dear, 
My stricken head awhile to shelter here? 
From stony-hearted men my woes to hide,, 
And live in safety by thy gracious side? 
No other boon I ask, no favour crave, 
But for to serve thee as a humble slave." 
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Philon (carelessly). 

"Yes, yes, fair boy, thy presence does but count 
As bee, or butterfly, or splashing fount, 
As does the gentle sighing of the breeze, 
Or warbling bird upon the greenwood trees." 

Clelia (aside). 

"And yet I'll warrant that he never heard 
Such hot love-ditty sung by warbling bird 
As that which presently shall greet his ear 
When I have doffed this shrouding mantle here; 
A painted butterfly in vain he'd seek 
To match the roses upon Clelia's cheek, 
Nor does the garden hold a single flower 
Whose fragrant perfume has the subtle power 
The ecstasy of sweetness to eclipse 
That can bestow a pair of coral lips. 
And far beyond the play of fountain clear, 
Methinks the action of a single tear 
From downcast eyes : when with upheaving breast 
Poor Clelia her past errors has confessed ! 
And when he learns that all these maiden charms 
But wait to be enfolded in his arms, 
Ah, surely then those arms will open wide 
To clasp a happy and forgiven bride ! 
Dissolved in bliss, upon my Philon's heart 
111 rest ; from him again no more to part 1 " 

The contrast between these impassioned lines and the 
cold, formal tone in which they were recited, would have irre- 
sistibly appealed to the comic sense of any other auditor, but 
Gastone saw nothing comic in the present situation. To him 
it was all pure, unalloyed tragedy — the tragedy of a strong, 
manly love that recognises the impossibility of awakening 
any response. This conviction, which until now Gastone had 
endeavoured to conceal from himself, now stood out with ^ 

merciless lucidity before his eyes. Luitgard did not, could 
never return his love, or else it would not have been possible 
for her to read those lines as she had done. 

But with self-torturing instinct he could not, however, refrain 
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from driving the iron a little farther into his soul by the 
remark — 

" You do not read it rightly, Luitgard." 

" Not rightly ? Why, I read all the words just as they are 
, printed. I am quite sure that I did not miss anything." 

The marchese got up suddenly and came up quite close to 
where Luitgard was sitting, and looked down into her eyes 
with almost fierce intensity : 

" I will tell you what it is that you missed," he said hoarsely. 
"The feeling, the ardour, the love that these verses are 
supposed to express. Now, Baroness Ottilia recites her part 
in quite — quite a different manner." 

" I daresay," retorted Luitgard, with an imperceptible curl 
of the lip. " Baroness Ottenring is no doubt a better actress 
than I am. I — I do not know how to play a part." 

And yet she blushed as she said it, involuntarily lowering 
her eyes; for was she not playing a part all the time, and 
playing it so successfully that not even a shadow of suspicion 
had arisen in her husband's mind? Some latent instinct of 
concealment it may have been which caused her presently to 
add— 

"Besides, how is it possible to feel sympathy with the 
sentiments here expressed? The whole part of Clelia is a 
revolting one. That a woman should offer herself to a man 
in this unblushing fashion passes my comprehension." 

"But supposing that Clelia had changed her mind? That 
is a thing that sometimes happens, does it not?" pursued 
Gastone, still scrutinising his wife with a puzzled expression. 
"When she first flirted with Philon and had then refused 
him, it had been under a misapprehension. She was too 
young — was not herself aware of her own feelings. Now that 
she has learnt to know her own heart, was she not right to let 
him see it ? Should she then have held her tongue and pined 
away for love of Philon, whereas by speaking one word the 
happiness of two lives was secured ? " 

"Yes," retorted Luitgard vehemently, "she should have 
kept silence, should rather have died than sacrifice her 
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maidenly pride in this fashion. That is what I should have 
done in her place. In my opinion it is quite as ignoble for 
a maiden to pursue a man, as it would be for a man to hold 
a maid to the fulfilment of an engagement he knows to be 
repugnant to her." 

At these words, spoken with unmistakable disdain, Luitgard 
had risen to her feet, and stood facing her husband for a 
moment, as though the better to emphasize her meaning. 
Gastone had grown very pale, and with an involuntary 
movement had thrust his hand into the breast of his doublet, 
half drawing out from its place of concealment the little black 
silk bag that never left his person, sleeping or waking. For a 
moment he seemed about to speak, to summon Luitgard to 
explain herself once for all, and elucidate what was mysterious 
and perplexing in their strange, unhappy union. 

But the impulse passed by as quickly as it had come, and 
the action remained unexplained, as he thrust back the 
talisman into its hiding-place. Luitgard looked so fragile, so 
delicate ; there was an expression of such fixed and hopeless 
melancholy in her violet blue eyes, now underlined with dark, 
heavy streaks, that his heart recoiled from the mere possibility 
of giving her pain. Her last year's illness, whose traces would 
seem to be not yet wholly obliterated ; Hedwig*s mysterious 
warnings; his own chivalrous feeling that it would be mean 
and disloyal to reproach a woman because she had perhaps 
acted under a mistaken impulse; — all these thoughts combined 
choked down the words in his throat, and once more he kept 
silence, as he turned away with a barely disguised sigh. 

But Luitgard had noted the gesture, and it was now her 
turn to look and feel mystified. It was clearly impossible 
that Gastone should have failed to understand her allusion ; 
and yet there was no trace of shame or confusion on his face ; 
naught save a look of melancholy dignity, for which she could 
find no explanation. Often during that day she caught her- 
self recurring with uneasy speculation to the subject of the 
little black silk bag whereon her husband appeared to set 
such unusual store. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
ALL FOOLS' DAY 

THE grand-duke had not been mistaken in anticipating 
lively results from the performance of his pastoral 
drama entitled "Leap Year in Arcady," but he remained 
unaware that the most animated scenes that evening were 
not those that took place on the stage of the little court 
theatre ; likewise that none of the April fools devised by his 
ingenious brain could attempt to vie with the shocks produced 
by certain unexpected disclosures that took place a few hours 
later. 

Stiff, silent, and irresponsive, Luitgard, attired in white 
brocade, and adorned with costly ornaments of sapphires 
mixed with diamonds, had sat through the performance with 
an ever-growing sensation of oppression and discomfort. 
Though she had never even pretended to care for her 
husband, it was yet distinctly distasteful to see him receiving 
the embraces and passionate declarations of another woman. 
It was unfitting, in bad taste, she told herself. 

Nor did her dissatisfaction cease with the end of the 
representation, for, as though possessed by some tormenting 
fiend, Baroness Ottilia seemed determined not to relinquish 
her grasp upon the partner whom Fate had assigned to her, 
and, as she laughingly announced, the privileges of leap year 
still held good throughout that evening. Consequently, when 
the music presently struck up in the ballroom, it was upon 
Gastone that devolved the privilege of leading her to the 
minuet, and when, an hour or two later, the couples began 
to file off to the supper-room, it was again in close proximity 

185 
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to the full white shoulders and red-gold hair of the chief 
Arcadian shepherdess, that Luitgard caught a fleeting glimpse 
of her husband's figure. 

Vague hints that she had overheard, scarcely realised scraps 
of gossip, hitherto dull and meaningless, began all at once to I 

stir and take shape in Luitgard's brain. She now remembered 
having heard some rumour of a contemplated marriage 
between Baroness Ottilia and Gastone Frecciacorte, when he 
had first arrived at the court of Buxenburg. That idea — if 
ever seriously entertained — had been quickly abandoned; 
for then he had come to Castle Pfeilhofen, and the marriage 
with herself had been arranged. But how, supposing his 
heart to have been given all along to Ottilia Ottenring? 
Would there be anything surprising in that? Might not, 
indeed, any man fall victim to those charms, whose full extent 
Luitgard had only this evening realised, on seeing them dis- 
played and accentuated by the details of a costume such as I 
assuredly -no modest woman would have cared to don. She 
now understood why it was that Baroness Ottilia had always 
accosted her with such scanty courtesy, as almost to resemble 
veiled animosity; and casting about for some corresponding 
trait in her husband's behaviour, there suddenly arose before 
Luitgard's mental eye the vision of Gastone as she had seen 
him to-day, standing before her pale and agitated, while his hand 
nervously fingered the little silk bag that hung round his neck. 
Leaping to what seemed to be the inevitable conclusion of 
this circumstance, Luitgard felt no difficulty in deciding that 
this bag must contain some relic belonging to her auburn- 
haired rival — a lock of hair or a flower perhaps. But she must 
have certainty at any price, she told herself. Not that anything 
Gastone could say or do could arouse her jealousy — such an 
idea was too obviously ridiculous. But perhaps, unbeknown to 
herself, she was anxious to discover something distinct and 
palpable that, by lowering her husband in her eyes, would relieve 
her from the burden of half-unwilling respect she could not 
entirely withhold. In some dim, unrealised fashion she may 
have felt that with a husband clearly convicted of un worthiness j 
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and disloyalty, she too would be more at liberty to act as she 
chose, and set aside conventional obligations. 

The opportunity which she sought was not long in coming, 
and it is probable that had no such opportunity occurred, 
Luitgard would have made one for herself, such diplomatic 
strategy being a science wherein every loving or jealous 
woman is a born expert. As it was, however, the wheels of 
Fate's chariot did not require to be specially greased for the 
occasion, nor to receive a covert shove in order to be set in 
motion. It all came about quite simply and naturally. 

Luitgard and her husband were alone in their bedroom on 
returning from the party at the Grand Ducal Palace. It was 
late, or rather early, for the grey dawn outside was beginning 
to mingle with the ruddier shimmer cast by waxen tapers in 
silver girandoles upon the mantelpiece. She had dismissed 
her tiring-woman under pretext of headache ; she desired to sit 
a little beside the open window before retiring to bed, to let 
the cool breeze fan her flushed and heated face. After the 
long, hours spent in over-heated, over-crowded rooms, it was 
unspeakably refreshing to inhale the pure morning air eagerly, 
in long, thirsty draughts. The narrow line of grey light just 
visible above pointed house gables, was growing broader every 
minute, and the twittering chorus of house sparrows was noisily 
proclaiming the near approach of day. 

But Luitgard's eyes were not fixed on the outside world; 
she was furtively watching her husband, who, still attired in his 
costume of the pastoral drama, was moving restlessly about the 
room, apparently as little disposed for sleep as herself. Presently 
he approached her with a white cashmere shawl, which he care- 
fully placed about her shoulders. 

u You will catch cold, Luitgard," he said anxiously. " It is 
imprudeht to sit by the open window in that dress." 

Luitgard gave a hard little laugh. 

" My gown is quite warm enough," she said, pushing back the 
soft white folds with an ungracious gesture. " You see that 
my neck and arms are scarcely at all uncovered. For some 
people, no doubt, it would be imprudent to expose themselves 
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thus to the air. There are women whose bodices scarcely 
deserve the name, and who have no sleeves at all to their 
gowns." 

Making no answer to his wife's remark, Gastone had resumed 
his restless walk to and fro through the room. Unaccountably 
irritated by his silence, which seemed to her like a confession 
of guilt, Luitgard rose from her chair and approached the tall 
mirror above the chimney-piece, ostensibly for the purpose of 
detaching the arrangement of pale blue plumes and diamond 
stars adorning her powdered hair. 

"Why do you not answer? Do you not agree with me?" 
questioned Luitgard, turning away from the mirror with one 
large diamond star held between her fingers. 

"Agree with you?" counter-questioned Gastone, whose 
thoughts meanwhile had wandered off into other regions. 

" I mean in considering it very imprudent — and — and — 
unfitting for women to wear their gowns made in that manner, 
leaving arms and bosom almost bare." 

" Most unfitting," agreed the marchese readily. " I would 
not for the world see my wife attired in such fashion." 

" But you do not consider it unfitting in Baroness Ottilia 
Ottenring?" pursued Luitgard, still harping upon the same 
theme, and eyeing her husband steadily in order to mark 
whether he would start or change colour at the name ; while 
the diamond star trembled with an angry glitter between her 
nervous fingers. " Why do you not blame her for doing what 
you would consider unseemly in me?" 

" Because it is no duty of mine to criticise what Baroness 
Ottilia may do or leave undone. She is not my wife." 

No trace of guilt on his grave, manly face, not even the 
shadow of constraint to be detected in his tone, as he said the 
words. 

Surely this must be the very perfection of dissimulation, 
thought Luitgard; and she was just considering how to formulate 
her next question, so as to lead him up to the desired confession, 
when he too drew near the mirror with the self-same object of 
removing some of the superfluous ornaments that belonged to 
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his dramatic costume. The first thing to be got rid of was the 
fair wig of ambrosial curls that made such an incongruous 
frame to his serious cast of feature ; but, as he now attempted to 
pull it off, one long curl had got entangled with the narrow 
gold chain he wore round his neck, and refused to part com- 
pany, though he tugged away energetically. 

" Let me assist you," said Luitgard, who had never ceased 
watching him ; and she laid down the diamond ornaments on 
the mantelpiece. . 

Somewhat surprised, for he was wholly unused to such marks 
of attention on his wife's part, Gastone turned towards her, 
and stood immovable as with lithe, deft fingers she skilfully 
disengaged the captive lock. It was now free ; but as the curly 
wig dropped carelessly to the ground, Luitgard's fingers still 
clutched the delicate gold chain, as though unwilling to relin- 
quish their grasp. It now only required a gentle pull in order 
to bring to sight the little silk bag whose contents had been 
the subject of so much speculation to-day. Now or never, 
surely, was the opportunity she desired. 

"Why do you wear this? What is there inside that bag?" 
she said, looking up into his eyes with piercing directness. 
"It must be something vastly precious, as you seem to set 
such store on it." 

This time he had undoubtedly started. Luitgard could 
distinctly see the tremor that ran over his frame as they stood 
thus close together, almost touching. But if his voice trembled 
slightly, he returned her gaze steadily, as he replied, with a 
peculiar emphasis — 

" It is something precious — infinitely precious to me. My 
greatest treasure." 

She had certainly not been prepared for such a brazen and 
shameless acknowledgment of the fact ; and sheer surprise at his 
effrontery kept her silent for nearly a whole minute, before she 
found words to say, with stammering indignation — 

" Precious — a treasure ! You dare say that to me — to me, 
your wife? But I demand — I insist upon seeing it. You 
durst not refuse me — it is my right." 
19 
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But the angry flow of words on Luitgard's lips was cut short, 
as without any sign of reluctance he had already detached the 
little bag from the chain. There was only a mild wonder in 
his eyes, only deep sadness in his voice, as he said, putting it 
into her hands — 

"Of course you may look at it, although that is scarcely 
necessary. Surely you already know — must guess what it is 
that I prize so highly ? You have not been so lavish in your 
keepsakes, as to have overburdened either your memory or my 
own in that way." 

But Luitgard, scarcely hearing the last words, had already 
untied the strings that held together the little bag, and with 
indescribable stupefaction was gazing at the objects it con- 
tained — a ruby ring and a folded-up piece of paper. It was the 
ring which first claimed her attention, as the most surprising 
and remarkable of the two objects. 

"What does it mean? I do not understand," she faltered 
helplessly, still unable to bring her mind to the realisation of 
something so utterly different from what she had expected to see. 

"The ring. But surely you recognise it, Luitgard? Our 
engagement ring. It has never left my breast since the day I 
received it back again." 

Luitgard put her hand to her forehead with a groping 
automatic gesture, as though painfully endeavouring to recall 
something she had forgotten. 

" Yes, I remember," she said at last slowly. " I had put it 
away in my trinket drawer before I fell ilL That was a long 
time ago. And when I was able to get up again, it had dis- 
appeared. I searched for it at first, for I was sorry ; but then 
I forgot all about it." 

"And where did you find it at last?" questioned Gastone, 
to whom his wife's manner was growing more and more 
incomprehensible. 

" But I never found it at all," she returned almost petulantly. 
" How can you ask such pointless questions ? Why, evidently 
you must have found it yourself, or else it would not be here 
in your possession." 
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Gastone's face had suddenly assumed a drawn, haggard, 
almost a frightened look. 

" One of us two must be dreaming, Luitgard ! " he exclaimed 
excitedly. " Surely you have not forgotten — you do not mean 
to deny that you sent me back that ring of your own free will, 
as sign of your consent to become my wife ? " 

"Never!" she exclaimed so emphatically as to carry con- 
viction but also despair to his mind. " I never sent you that 
ring, never even dreamt that it had been found. How did 
you get it? There must be some dreadful mistake some- 
where." 

"How could there be any mistake when it came clearly 
addressed to me, although the handwriting on the outside 
cover was not your own ? That was on the morning of the 
28th of September, and I started at once for Pfeilhofen on 
receiving the news. Our marriage took place on the 4th of 
October, just a week later." 

But a wild flash of enlightenment had come into Luitgard's 
eyes, and with something like a shriek the words burst from 
her lips — 

" My mother ! It must be her doing ! It is she who has 
sold me, who has cheated me of my happiness ! Simpleton 
that I was, not to have guessed it before ! She never loved me, 
because I was not Kunibert, and now she has made me 
wretched for life ! " 

Gastone too was beginning to understand, although with 
him revelation came more gradually, like morning clouds 
slowly rolling away to disclose the blasted ruins of some 
bright air-castle. 

" Then do you mean that it was all a mistake, our marriage ? " 
he said slowly and heavily, like a man who has just received a 
blow on the head. 

"Yes, a mistake — a hideous, dreadful mistake!" moaned 
Luitgard. But even as she said the words there shot through 
her mind the thought that, after all, Gastone was not guilty, as 
she had believed. . He had not been disloyal, had not broken 
his given word, as she had been supposing all along. And 
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as for those other absurd suspicions regarding Ottilia Ottenring, 
which had been filling her mind a little while ago, their very 
remembrance had completely evaporated, blotted out by the 
blinding light of this new tremendous revelation. It required 
but a glance at her husband's distraught countenance to 
recognise that his sufferings were no less acute than her own ; 
and, with an impulse of tardy generosity and justice, she was 
about to say some words softer and more conciliatory than 
those which had lately passed her lips, when he intercepted 
her intentions, turning upon her with sudden passion. 

" Yes — the ring — lean possibly explain or understand how it 
came to be sent without your knowledge. But how about the 
note? You did not write that in your sleep, I suppose, and 
yet it is clearly in your own handwriting." 

The note, still folded up, was lying on the mantelpiece 
between the black silk bag and the diamond star, where 
Luitgard had laid it down in order the better to examine and 
identify the ring. The pale morning light streaming in 
through the open window was already filling the room with a 
ghastly radiance, so that Luitgard scarcely required to 
approach the paper to the low burning wax tapers in order 
to read as follows : — 

"Yes, you were right I have changed my mind, for I 
cannot bear to lose you. I consent to everything. I am ready 
to become yours, and to follow you to the end of the world. 
Take me away; only, I implore you, let it be quickly, ere 
I have time to be racked again by torturing doubts and 
misgivings. — Yours till death, Luita." 

This revelation was if possible even more overwhelming 
than the former one. That note — the very last one she had 
written to Delius just before his mysterious disappearance — 
how did it come here into her husband's possession along with 
the ring?' Yet darker, more sinister machinations than she 
had guessed at, were evidently here at work. 

But Luitgard was not allowed any time for speculation on 
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the subject, for again Gastone interrupted her train of 
thought 

" You wrote those words, you cannot deny it Then, since 
they were evidently not addressed to me, they must have 
been written to some other man i " 

Luitgard was silent; but the tightly closed lips, and the 
steely hardness that had come into her blue eyes, told him 
sufficiently that she had a secret and meant to keep it 

"Who is he? What is his name? I have a right to 
know 1 " cried Gastone, who, lashed to exasperation by what 
he had read in his wife's face, seized hold of her arm in no 
very gentle grasp. His fingers, closing over a narrow sapphire 
bracelet which she wore on her wrist, pressed down the hard 
bright stones into the delicate flesh, yet her lips were obstin- 
ately silent 

"Will you tell me his name?" repeated Gastone, still 
holding her wrist imprisoned. 

"I will tell you nothing. You know now already that I 
was tricked, cheated into marrying you — that consequently 
there can be no question of duty in our relations,' 1 she said 
at last, smarting fully as much under the physical pain she 
was enduring as from the mental agony of the moment 

"By the heavens above us, I swear you shall learn your 
mistake !" he exclaimed. "If there has been cheating or 
trickery in this matter, I at least am guiltless of it. And 
whether I owe my wife to fair means or foul, it matters not 
now. I mean to keep her, and shall suffer neither man nor 
devil to come between us." 

Luitgard gazed back at him in astonishment Was this the 
man, usually so placid and passive, so carefully regulated in 
words and demeanour, and who just now upon the stage had 
shown himself so incapable of being roused to excitement or 
passion? The flashing, imperious blue eye, the masterful 
grasp of the arm — all these were strange and unfamiliar to 
her in the man who, for nearly half a year, had been her 
husband. For the first time it struck Luitgard that Gastone 
might almost be called handsome, despite the ascetic meagre- 
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ness of his face, which caused the high-bred features to stand 
out as though chiselled in marble. 

"Who is that man?" repeated Gastone, shaking his wife's 
arm with redoubled fury. 

"Ah! You have hurt me!" now burst from Luitgard's 
pale, tortured lips with an involuntary cry of pain. And as 
her husband suddenly released his grasp of the bruised and 
injured wrist, a drop of blood trickled slowly down the rich 
white brocade, to settle in a large unsightly blotch on the 
delicate lace flounce at its lower edge. 

The sight of his wife's blood, shed by his own hand, had 
the effect of abruptly cooling Gastone's hot passion. No 
further word was spoken between them, as for yet a moment 
longer they stood facing each other in the wan morning light, 
each conscious only of a new insurmountable chasm that now 
yawned between them — a chasm wherein lay shattered the 
last wrecks of possible happiness. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
A MOMENT OF MADNESS 

IT was late in the afternoon when Luitgard awoke from a 
heavy, unrefreshing sleep, with a confused sense of 
misery and disaster weighing down upon her. Her head, too, 
was throbbing with a dull pain, and her wrist, stiff and swollen, 
was acutely sore to the touch. 

Then, with returning consciousness, the recollection of 
recent events and revelations broke in upon her in fitful, 
disjointed fashion. She had been a dupe all along — tricked, 
cheated out of the happiness that was her birthright Her 
mother — it could only have been her doing; and Gastone, 
too, how terrible he had been when he had seized her arm 
and shaken it so roughly ! For a moment he had looked as 
though about to kill her. How could she stay longer under 
his roof? Surely this was impossible? 

And from this jumble of bewildered and feverish thought 
one idea only stood out clear and imperative before her 
mind. Delius! Deliusi Surrounded as she believed by 
enemies on all sides, to whom else could she now turn? 
On whom else rely? Delius! Delius! Yes, she would go 
to him and put her fate in his hands. That was the only way. 
And she must do it at once, before new intrigues, fresh 
machinations, rose up to part them again. 

It was a relief to hear that her husband had been summoned 
to the palace on some errand connected with his nominal 
duties. Hastily dressing, she ordered the carriage, and was 
soon on her way to Marlin's abode, which lay a little outside 
the town, although twilight was falling fast, and she knew 
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that the sculptor never worked but in full daylight. What 
did it matter now? She was in no mood to stop and seek 
for plausible excuses, for was she not about to break irretriev- 
ably with all conventions ? She was going to tell Delius that 
she was ready to fly with him to the end of the earth. The 
surrender contained in that delirious note, which as an 
ignorant, innocent girl she had penned to her lover, she 
was now ready to endorse far more unconditionally than 
formerly. She had now, as she told herself, seen the world, 
tasted of its pleasures and found them hollow. What then 
remained but love? And for love she was now prepared to 
sacrifice everything. Her marriage vow — what of it? She 
had only to look round in order to see how lightly this 
engagement was taken by many women who had not the 
same excuse of having been tricked into a distasteful union. 

The sculptor was not at home — he seldom was at this hour ; 
but, even had he been, it is doubtful whether his presence 
would have had any restraining influence upon Luitgard, in 
her present high-strung and overwrought nervous condition. 
She never even paused to see whether or not they were alone, 
as, on catching sight of Delius standing at the far end of 
the corridor leading to Martin's atelier, she ran to meet him, 
throwing herself recklessly upon his breast as she sobbed out 
her pitiful, incoherent tale_in short, convulsive gasps. 

Had she been but a degree less excited, less completely 
unnerved and distraught, Luitgard could not have failed to 
discover fresh food for perplexity from the manner in which 
Delius received the disclosure of events and incidents that 
he could not be supposed to know or to guess. Not an 
exclamation of surprise escaped his lips, by no word or 
question did he seek to interrupt her confused and rambling 
narrative ; and when, from the breathless enumeration of the 
plots and intrigues by means of which their happiness had 
been blasted, Luitgard passed on to passionate supplications 
that he would take her away at once and for ever, from this 
cruel, heartless world, there was a curious hesitation — almost 
reluctance — in his manner of receiving her appeal. 
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Just a year ago he had been the pleader, and she it was 
who, shrinking and timorous, had some difficulty in screwing 
up her courage to the decisive step of an elopement ; but 
to-day the parts were inverted. Not that Luitgard had lost 
her fascination for the ardent and sensuous young Greek ; but 
if his blood was hot, his head was remarkably cool, and he 
realised to the full what a different thing it would be to 
abscond with the wife of another man, than to have eloped 
with the girl whom he had believed to be undisputed heiress 
of Pfeilhofen. Moreover, he had but recently made his 
peace again with Marlin, his long-suffering foster-father, when, 
after nine months spent in reckless dissipation with those 
five thousand thalers which had been the price of his renuncia- 
tion of Luitgard, he had come back once more to the paternal 
roof, almost starving, and with empty pockets. This time it 
had been somewhat more difficult to make his peace than on 
any previous occasion. It had cost him a few more ingenious 
lies, a little more skilful acting, ere the sculptor's old soft 
heart was finally stormed and he had found himself reinstated 
in his former position. Was it prudent, therefore, to tempt 
fate and Martin's powers of forbearance so soon again by a 
fresh escapade, graver and more scandalous than any former 
one ? Besides, such an escapade required money, and he had 
none at his disposal, and knew of no one who would be willing 
to advance the necessary funds. To get the money out of 
Marlin was clearly impossible at present, unless indeed it 
could be managed. . . . 

An ugly smile played about his lips as he sat thus reflecting, 
while Luitgard's fair head rested on his shoulder in an 
attitude of helpless abandonment, and her low musical voice 
rang in his ears beseeching him to take her away — far away, 
where she would never again see those who had bartered her 
young life like a piece of merchandise. He would take her, 
would he not, to those bright islands of which he had so often 
told her? To the sunny South, where they would live in 
orange groves surrounded by flowers ? 
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So Luitgaid's rambling petitions ran on; but still Dclius 
sat silent, plunged in thought As yet he had formed no 
definite conclusions ; he was merely toying with the various 
schemes and possibilities revolving through his ingenious 
brain. 

"Why do you not answer, Delius? Can we not start at 
once — this evening? What is there to keep us back?" per- 
sisted Luitgard, struck at last by this abnormal passivity on 
her lover's part. 

"I was only reflecting, my Luita, how it can be managed," 
he replied evasively. " It is not as simple as you suppose, 
and will require some preparation." 

"Preparation?" exclaimed Luitgard, aghast, who already in 
coming here had mentally burnt her vessels, and had no 
thought of ever returning to her husband's roof. 

" Yes, preparations," repeated Delius firmly. " In the first 
place, we shall require money. Love alone would not take 
us very far, or keep us alive, as you seem to imagine." 

"Oh, but I had already thought of that I am not quite 
as foolish as you seem to think," exclaimed Luitgard, with an 
air of almost childish satisfaction. "Look here, I have 
brought my jewels in this bag — all those I wore last night at 
the palace. See, here are five diamond stars that were in my 
hair, and the sapphire and diamond necklace with bracelets 
to match, and here the large diamond brooch and buckle 
with sapphire pendants, and the earrings too. I believe they 
are worth very much money, and they can all be sold, can 
they not?" 

11 Ah !" exclaimed Delius, as in a moment his eyes seemed 
to catch fire from the stones which in a glittering heap 
Luitgard had poured into her lap. " That was clever of you, 
my Luita ! How beautiful they are ! " He plunged his hands 
delightedly among the scintillating gems, letting them glide 
through his fingers with a caressing touch, as Luitgard had 
often seen him toying with violets and primroses, in those 
bygone days near the Herons 1 Tower. 

The sight of the jewels seemed to have had the effect of 
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assisting Deltas to come to a decision. His manner grew 
perceptibly warmer and more eager, as he presently began to 
sketch out the plan he had conceived with his habitual swift 
energy. It was impossible to start this self-same evening, 
nor would it be prudent for them to leave Buxenburg 
simultaneously; and it would be obviously insane, as he 
forcibly impressed upon Luitgard, to attempt to dispose of any 
of the jewels here in the Residenz, where they would of course 
be instantly identified. Therefore, after a little discussion, 
it was agreed that Luitgard was to go to Pfeilhofen at once, 
and there await Delius, who would join her in two or at most 
three days later, after having meanwhile procured sufficient 
ready money to enable them to start After her recent 
painful scene with her husband, he could not surely refuse to 
let her go home for a while, and the prospect of a short 
separation would probably be as welcome to him as to herself. 

Half unwillingly, Luitgard was obliged to consent to these 
arrangements, recognising the justice of her lover's arguments, 
although inwardly chafing at the enforced delay. Having 
once strung herself up to the point of breaking with all con- 
ventional ties, it was chilling and depressing to be obliged to 
wait and temporise, to go on playing a part for a few days 
longer, just when she had thought to cast aside the mask 
for ever. 

Moreover, she was conscious of an almost superstitious 
reluctance to parting again from Delius, even for days or 
merely hours. Dark forebodings, secret misgivings that new, 
unforeseen barriers might spring up between them, thronged 
in her mind. Her mother — that woman who had already 
once cheated her, might she not do so again? and her 
husband — that man who only a few hours ago, with features 
convulsed with passion, had so emphatically asserted his rights, 
and proclaimed his intention of keeping his wife to himself, 
might he not unexpectedly step in, to put his threats into 
practice ? 

As to Delius, his quick powers of reasoning had shown him 
that he had much to gain and comparatively little to lose in 
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the present conjunction of circumstances. If the plan he had 
conceived ran smoothly, without any hitch, he would have a 
long spell of enjoyment with an entrancing companion to look 
forward to, while if he failed in what was now his chief 
object, and was unable to rejoin Luitgard — why, then there 
always remained the jewels, which could never be traced, 
because the only person capable of denouncing him would 
have the strongest motives for keeping silence. 



CHAPTER XXX 
THE DAY OF RECKONING 

GASTONE had raised no objection, attempted no demur, 
when on that same evening Luitgard, in a few cold 
words, had signified her intention of going to Pfeilhofen on the 
following day. Possibly, indeed, he may have felt this decision 
as a relief; but as with silent courtesy he handed his wife into 
the travelling coach early next morning, there was no expres- 
sion on his countenance to indicate whether he regarded this 
abrupt departure as the first step towards a lifelong separation, 
or as the prelude to a happier state of things. 

Luitgard's sudden arrival at Pfeilhofen was a considerable 
surprise to the two solitary women, who had sperit this long 
winter in an almost unbroken and dreary ttte-b-ttte, which 
must perforce have damped the spirits of any girl less innately 
vigorous than was Wulfhild. But Hedwig, whose health was 
visibly declining, could not bear to part from the girl whose 
voice and features recalled those of the only man she had ever 
loved. And Wulfhild, though sometimes feeling like a caged 
eagle, that longs to break through its prison bars in order to 
fly out into the wide world, was obliged perforce to have 
patience. Even had she left Pfeilhofen, and so destroyed the 
last consolation of a dying and disappointed woman, she would 
not have known where to seek for Delius. The news of his 
return to his adopted father some few weeks previously had 
not yet reached her ears, and Delius himself had probably 
taken care that the tidings should be slow in coming. 

Luitgard's explanation of her sudden appearance — that she 
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was unwell, exhausted by the fatigues of court life and 
festivities, and required die change to country air in order 
to recruit her strength — could deceive neither Hedwig nor 
Wulfhild. That she was unwell was indeed very evident ; her 
eyes were underlined by dark shadows, and there were feverish 
fluctuating spots on her cheek; but so was it equally self- 
evident to these two close observers, that some underlying 
cause of grave mental disturbance must have produced these 
symptoms. But these thoughts found no immediate expres- 
sion, save in the pensive, dissatisfied frown on Hedwig's pale 
forehead, and the watchful alertness wherewith Wulfhild 
kept guard over Luitgard's every movement and passing 
expression. 

And Luitgard, too, was silent; for all outward symptoms 
of the fierce resentment filling her heart towards the mother 
who had betrayed her, had to be forcibly repressed. Upon 
this point Delius had been imperative in his injunctions, 
which she obeyed uncomprehendingly, and without asking 
herself why he had appeared so anxious, almost apprehensive 
of her revealing to Hedwig the unhappiness of the married life 
to which her mother had condemned her. And, after all, what 
did it signify now? she reflected. Of what good were re- 
proaches and recriminations, since she was about to do that 
which, far more effectually than any words, would punish the 
proud and heartless woman, who for a name and a coat of 
arms had bartered the happiness of her only child? But two 
or three days more at the utmost, and the bolt would have 
fallen. She would have fled with Delius to his bright, sunny 
home over the seas, leaving behind her a letter wherein all 
the gall and bitterness with which her young life had been 
saturated should at last be poured forth. 

But though each kept silence, the atmosphere was felt to be 
charged with electricity. It was but the lull before the storm, 
which must presently come with the greater violence for having 
been deferred. 

It was oh the evening of the third day after Luitgard's 
arrival, that Wulfhild came into Hedwig's chamber, with 
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flushed cheeks, and that peculiar sinister yellow glance in her 
eyes, that always boded mischief; and in a tone of repressed 
excitement laconically informed the countess that she had 
seen Luitgard in the act of taking a note from one of the stone 
urns near the Herons' Tower. 

"Why did you not intercept it, or at least ascertain its 
contents ? " questioned Hedwig reproachfully. 

Wulfhild shook her head angrily : 

" Impossible. It was already too dark, and even as it was 
I had the greatest difficulty in approaching near enough un- 
observed to see what I did. Luitgard is no longer the ignorant 
child she was a year ago, and she has leamt at court how to 
manage such affairs. When she had finished reading the note 
by the fast falling light, quick as thought, she had torn up the 
paper into tiny pieces and swallowed them. He must have 
told her to do so." 

"He? Then do you really suppose that she can still think 
of him ? Of that base and low adventurer who so shamelessly 
sold her love ? It is inconceivable ! " 

"It is clear as daylight," returned Wulfhild emphatically. 
" Luitgard does not know of his worthlessness, so why should 
she have ceased to love him, when even I — I who know him 
through and through — have not yet succeeded in" — She 
broke off. with a strangled sob, then fiercely dashed her 
hand over her eyes to scare away the tears whereof she 
was ashamed. 

But Hedwig was not looking at Wulfhild, was not even 
aware of her emotion. All her powers of thought were just 
now concentrated upon her daughter, whom a lightning flash 
of revelation had shown to her hovering on the brink of a 
fearful precipice. 

" It is time to speak," was all she said. " Bring Luitgard to 
me. To-night — at once." 

When Luitgard, in compliance to her mother's message, 
opened the door and stood in her presence, her thoughts leapt 
back to that other evening, not yet two years since, when she 
had been summoned in like manner at a late hour, and had 
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entered the room, pale and frightened, not knowing what fresh 
decree, admonition, or punishment, here awaited her. That 
evening had been the beginning of it all, she told herself; 
from that moment forth her life had got into a different groove, 
and the stone set rolling, that by successive, ever accelerated 
leaps and bounds, had led down to the present day. And now 
it was the end, the final scene of her life at Pfeilhofen, that was 
about to be played out ; for by this time to-morrow she would 
be far away out of reach of pursuit. 

But it was no longer the timid, shrinking girl of former years 
that now stood before Hedwig ; although so potent is the latent 
and unconscious power of association, that an involuntary 
shudder had run over her frame on first meeting her mother's 
eye. It was a proud and hard woman that Hedwig saw before 
her now, who gave her back glance for glance with steadfast 
animosity, and who did not even quail or start, as with pitiless 
directness Hedwig informed her that her clandestine intrigue 
was discovered, as that she was about to bring shame and 
dishonour upon the family name. 

Rather, on the contrary, did Luitgard seem to gather strength 
and power of resistance from the outspoken accusation, as 
scornfully she flung back the very words into her accuser's 
teeth. 

"Dishonour 1 And what of that?" she cynically inquired 
"Pray what has honour done for me, that I should prize it 
so highly? If that be called honour which has made you 
sell your child to an unloved husband, which made you part 
me from the man I love by tricks and falsehoods, then I will 
have none of it" 

" Luitgard, you are raving ! You do not know" — 

But she fiercely interrupted. 

11 1 know quite enough. I know that you have never loved 
me — that you have almost hated me, your daughter, for being 
alive instead of Kunibert. You cannot deny it ? " 

Then, as no answer came, she went on in growing excite- 
ment, impelled to speak, without power to be silent, scarcely 
yet marvelling at her own boldness — 
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"What was it to you that I was miserable— so wretched 
that, had I only, had the courage, I would have thrown 
myself down from the Herons' Tower, as Leonora did, on 
the eve of my wedding-day ? But it suited you to sacrifice me 
in order to revive the name of Pfeilhofen, and he — he, of 
course, accepted the bargain because it made him a rich man. 
No one asked my consent, no one cared whether I was 
happy or not. I was merely a bale of goods and chattels to 
be bartered between two dealers; sacrificed to family pride 
and grasping covetousness. And that is what you call 
honour 1 " 

Here Luitgard suddenly checked the flow of words, asking 
herself wonderingly whether it were indeed she, Luitgard 
Pfeilhofen, that was daring thus to brave the mother at whose 
slightest word and glance she had been wont to tremble? 
It almost seemed to her as though someone else, some 
unknown spirit, was speaking from out of the depths of her 
captive soul, words and phrases whereof she had neither 
knowledge nor control. 

And Hedwig, what curious transformation had come over 
her, as she now sat immovable in her chair, but for the convul- 
sive working of the bloodless lips and a slight tremulous 
motion in the wasted fingers clasped tightly together? Then 
all at once, with a deep painful breath, that seemed to mark 
the crisis of some great, some, stupendous resolve, of some 
supreme victory gained over herself, she said in a voice that 
was not her usual voice — 

" You are mistaken, Luitgard. It is not all as you think. 
You do not know the truth — you were never to have known it. 
But now, since there is no other way " — She checked her- 
self with a bitter sigh, as though even now doubtful of her 
own strength to carry out her resolve, to lower herself before 
her own unloved and unloving daughter, to the point of 
revealing her share in the suppression of Eberhard's will. 
But this weakness was only momentary. Hedwig was not the 
woman to turn back half way before any goal she had set, 
herself to reach, however hard, however thorny the path that 
20 
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led to it All her life she had been accustomed to meet 
obstacles and overthrow them, and in this last hardest battle 
with herself, she would be no coward. 

" Bring me the mahogany desk that stands on my dressing- 
table," she said in her old hard voice, as she proceeded 
deliberately to detach the bunch of keys that hung from 
her silver chatelaine. She was now sitting upright again, 
and her eye had regained its former frosty brilliancy and 
decision. 

Midnight found Luitgard still in her mother's room, pale 
and broken, from the crushing effect of the revelations that 
had taken place within the last hour. 

She knew now that she was penniless, that Pfeilhofen had 
all along belonged to her cousin and husband, Gastone 
Frecciacorte, and the signification of much that had puzzled her 
with regard to her hastily arranged marriage and her parent's 
conduct was now made clear. It was as though she had for 
long been walking in a dark, tortuous labyrinth, into which 
bright and searching daylight had suddenly been shed. But 
the light was at first too blinding, too overwhelming, to be 
realised. Full comprehension could only come by degrees, 
when her numbed and stupefied mind was able to connect and 
piece together all the intricate meshes of the sorely tangled 
web that had been woven round her young unsuspecting life. 

And just now the revelation of Eberhard's will and all 
that it implied paled away into insignificance, by the side 
of smother discovery, more acutely personal, more deeply 
poignant in its effects upon her. 

Delius was false! Delius was worthless! Delius, her 
bright fairy prince, to whom she had looked up as the im- 
personification of all that was fair and beautiful, a being to be 
loved, adored, and implicitly obeyed, — he to whom she had 
been about to sacrifice fortune, position, and honour, believing 
the world to be well lost for love of him, — he had done this 
base and treacherous thing; had bartered her love and her 
love tokens For sordid gold, and even while feigning the 
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most ardent attachment, had all along been pledged to 
another, whom he had basely forsaken. 

" It is not true ! It is false ! " not only her lips but her 
very soul had cried out at her mother's first words. " You 
have deceived me before. You are deceiving me again ! " 

But Hedwig, now again completely mistress of the situation, 
had merely smiled with pitiless irony as she placed before her 
daughter's eyes the manifold irrefutable proofs of her lover's 
ignominy, to culminate in that document which a year ago he 
had been obliged to write and sign in the presence of those 
two women who had unmasked him, and which ran as 
follows : — 

" I here acknowledge to having received the sum of five 
thousand thalers in German gold from the noble Countess 
Hedwig Pfeilhofen as price of a note and a lock of hair 
obtained from her daughter, Countess Luitgard Pfeilhofen ; and 
I hereby pledge myself never again to approach or molest the 
said Countess Luitgard Pfeilhofen, under pain of legal punish- 
ment, to which I am aware that I have made myself liable by 
my previous conduct 

(Signed) Hippolyt Marlin. 

"Witnessed by 
" Hedwig von Pfeilhofen and 

" WULFHILD VON WlNKLERIED." 

The reading of this document could not fail to bring home 
conviction to Luitgard's mind at last, and along with convic- 
tion there came a great repulsion, a sudden sickening of the 
soul, of her whole being ; making her recoil in horror from the 
man to whom she had nearly fallen a prey. All her innate 
pride of birth, the fastidious self-respecting dignity, of a long 
line of blue-blooded ancestors, came to lend her their support 
at this moment of supreme humiliation. She was no longer a 
broken-hearted girl bewailing the lover who had betrayed her, 
but a proud, aristocratic woman, who could feel only contempt 
and disgust for the wiles of a base adventurer. 
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When, at the end of this agitating and protracted interview, 
mother and daughter had parted for the night, Hedwig said to 
Luitgard — 

" At nine o'clock to-morrow morning, you say, he was to have 
met you at the Herons' Tower. He will wait in vain. But in 
order that our premises may be relieved from his presence as 
speedily as possible, it would perhaps be advisable to send 
Bitterbalg to await him there and deliver your message of 
dismissal." 

But Luitgard had thrown back her head with a proud 
gesture. 

" No, mother ; I shall go myself. It is from me, from my 
own lips, that he — this man — shall receive the answer he 
deserves." 

And Hedwig, as she looked at her daughter's white, set face, 
knew that she might be trusted to meet Delius alone and un- 
supported. The spell that had held her captive so long was 
now broken for ever. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
DESTRUCTION 

WHEN Gastone had watched the disappearance of the 
travelling coach that was bearing away his wife from 
him farther and farther every minute, a great sense of desola- 
tion had Men upon him. 

Luitgard was gone. She had been at no pains to disguise 
from him how welcome a release it would be to her no longer 
to look upon his face and hear the sound of his voice, and the 
painful scene that had taken place between them but yesterday 
morning left small room for hope that time might have a 
softening influence upon her feelings. How could she ever 
willingly return to a husband whom she had not only disliked 
all along — for this seemed too despairingly clear to his mind — 
but who had moreover so far forgotten himself as to use 
violence towards that frail and delicate creature whom he had 
sworn to cherish and protect? Bitterly he upbraided himself 
for that moment's unbridled passion, when, goaded to brief 
madness by the conjured-up vision of a rival in his wife's 
affections, he had crushed her delicate wrist between his harsh 
fingers. But the question once raised would not be silenced 
Who was he? What was he? This other man, to whom 
Luitgard had written those impassioned, delirious words, which 
he in his former simplicity had believed to have been ad- 
dressed to himself? The more he pondered over this riddle, 
the more remote did all explanation seem to be. It could 
not be anyone here in the capital, he told himself, since that 
note had been written last year, before their marriage, before 
Luitgard had ever set foot in Buxenburg. And at Pfeilhofen 
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she knew no one, saw no one, had lived an almost cloistered 
life. 

The first two days after Luitgard's departure were spent by 
Gastone in wandering about restlessly from room to room, as 
though endeavouring to convince himself of the fact of her 
absence, and reconcile himself to the new sense of solitude. 
Every room seemed imbued with her presence, each single 
article of furniture recalled some movement, some gesture of 
hers. The walls seemed strangely dead and silent, now that 
they no longer gave back the echoes of her sweet low voice ; 
and the large gaping mirrors looked dull and expressionless as 
stagnant water pools whence the sunshine has departed, now 
that they no longer reflected her exquisite pale face. 

Upon the second day after Luitgard's departure this hungry 
craving, this hot longing to look again upon her face, grew almost 
unbearably strong. If at least he had a picture of his wife, a 
painted portrait, to keep him company in the empty rooms, he 
would not have felt so utterly desolate and alone ; and then, 
with a flash of almost joyful recollection, he remembered the 
statue of Luitgard whereupon Marlin the sculptor was engaged 
for the grand-duke's Temple of the Houris. It must be 
nearly completed by this time. Yes, he would go there at 
once — would look upon the marble Luitgard, since the living 
one was out of reach. 

As Gastone drew near the door of Marlin's atelier the sound 
of loud and violent hammering fell upon his ear, and, enter- 
ing unannounced, he beheld a singular spectacle. There, in 
the centre of the room, stood the old sculptor, wielding a heavy 
hammer wherewith he was demolishing a marble statue before 
him, mercilessly annihilating the classical features and sym- 
metrical limbs which he himself so lovingly had formed, and 
apparently finding a kind of fierce enjoyment as the angry 
hammer strokes drew sparks from the marble chips, which 
were falling in showers all around him, to strew the ground with 
unsightly fragments. 

"What are you doing?" exclaimed Gastone, in profoundest 
astonishment. 
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The old sculptor, turning abruptly, showed him a face fixed 
and motionless as a dead mask, which, surrounded by the 
wildly tousled white hair and beard, appeared as though 
framed in a distorted silver halo. Only the eyes seemed alive, 
as they glowed with a sinister light in their cavernous sockets. 

"I am destroying the image of a traitor, 11 he said in 
a dull, apathetic voice. "I want to forget his face — never 
more to be reminded of him." 

"But why? Why do you do this? What has happened? 
Of whom is this image you are breaking?' 1 questioned 
Gastone, still bewildered, and inclined to believe in a 
momentary outbreak of madness. 

"It is the portrait of Phebus — my boy whom I loved so 
dearly. Phebus — that is what I used to call him, because 
of his bright, sunshiny beauty," he said brokenly. "I 
loved him so dearly that I would have given my life for 
him. But he is a traitor — a traitor! Ah!" he exclaimed 
wildly, all his painfully assumed composure suddenly giving 
way. " That it should have come to this ! He was young, 
and I was old. But a few years longer, and it would all 
have belonged to him at any rate. Surely he might have 
waited. And had he asked for money, I would have given 
it freely. But to rob me — to take it from me while I slept 
so deeply, that I heard nothing!" 

"Who is Phebus? What is he?" questioned the 
marchese, who did not remember ever having heard the 
name before. And then he learned the facts about the 
sculptor's adopted son, called by some Phebus, by others 
Hippolyt, or Delius, who in the preceding night had 
broken open and robbed his benefactor's money chest, 
after having previously drugged his evening ale with a 
heavy sleeping-potion. 

"Who could have believed it, that within a face and 
form of such surpassing beauty a black heart and the 
soul of a demon could dwell? You have never seen him, 
did you say, noble count? I will show him to you. 
The statue of Phebus, the best of all, is destroyed," he 
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said grimly, gazing down on the scattered fragments. "But 
look here, you can see him over and over again. There 
is the copy of the statue I made of him as the laughing 
faun. Yonder he lies as the sleeping Endymion; and 
there as Paris with the golden apple; and here, the very 
first one, as Apollo killing the serpent Python. Did you 
ever see beauty to be compared to this? That is why his 
power was so unlimited — why every one was so slow to 
suspect him of evil. Not a woman could look in his face 
without losing her heart to him; and not one but would 
follow him to the end of the world as blindly as do those 
poor helpless serpents which he loves to play with and 
subdue. And there must be a woman at the bottom of 
his present crime, I'll warrant; some unfortunate creature 
whom he has deluded with promises of eternal fidelity, 
and whom he will, of course, forsake again, as he has 
done the others." 

" You think — you suppose — that he must have someone — 
some guilty partner — in his flight?" asked Gastone slowly. 

"I am convinced of it I know the symptoms. I 
have seen them so often before. But as for guilt, did 
I not tell you that all women are like wax in his hands? 
Such beauty as his, is powerful as a law of nature, which 
cannot be opposed or resisted. Look at his images and 
say yourself whether any woman could have a chance against 
him." 

And Gastone looked long and earnestly at the statue 
of the laughing faun, of the sleeping Endymion, of Paris 
and of Apollo, and from them back again to the unfinished 
statue of Luitgard crowned with stars and roses in her 
character of Queen of Beauty. In those stony eyes, those 
silent marble lips, he thought to read the answer to the 
perplexing riddle that had been troubling him. He now 
knew, or believed that he knew, the motive of Luitgard's 
hasty departure. 

Marlin meanwhile had resumed the hammer, and was 
now at work upon the laughing faun, whose head, struck 
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off at one clean stroke, had rolled to the ground close to 
the visitor's feet, whence it seemed to leer up mockingly 
into his face. 

To Gastone, as he turned away and left the house, 
pursued by the sound of this wholesale destruction, it 
appeared as if those heavy blows were being dealt out, 
not upon lifeless marble, but upon his own bruised and 
broken heart. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
EBERHARD'S WILL EXPLAINED 

FOR the last time Luitgard had gone forth to meet 
Delius at the Herons' Tower. There was no sense 
of fear or hesitation about her as she walked down the 
chestnut avenue with firm unwavering step, and head 
held proudly erect. She never paused or looked back; 
for her eyes, like her mind, were fixed steadily ahead upon 
the object of her present errand. Every nerve was strung 
up, every sense bent forward in one single direction, to the 
exclusion of all other outward impressions. 

Had it not been so, she would probably have been aware 
of a travelling carriage which reached the castle from 
another direction shortly after her departure, the steaming 
horses and mud-bespattered vehicle betraying the fast and 
furious pace at which it had been driven. 

Almost before the carriage had come to a standstill, 
Gastone had sprung out 

"Where is Countess Luitgard? Where is my wife? Is 
she here?" he exclaimed without preamble, on meeting 
Bitterbalg on the threshold. 

"Yes, yes, her graciousness is here," returned Bitterbalg, 
considerably startled at his wild disordered appearance. 

" Thank God, I am still in time ! " he muttered hoarsely. 
Then aloud, "Take me to her directly. Where shall I 
find her?" 

Bitterbalg coughed discreetly in order to gain time. He 
scented a domestic crisis of some kind, and was extremely 
doubtful as to the expediency of permitting a meeting 

314 
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between husband and wife, without distinct orders on the 
subject from the countess. 

"It is not for me to say where her graciousness 
Countess Luitgard may be just now precisely. May be 
that she has not yet completed her toilet, or perhaps it has 
pleased her graciousness to step out on to the terrace 
in order to pluck a bunch of lilac or a sprig of hawthorn. 
The flowers are exceptionally fine this year. How should 
I know for certain where Countess Luitgard may be just 
now? She will come presently, no doubt. But in the 
meantime, if your excellency would deign to partake of 
some refreshment after the fatigues of travel? A glass of 
mead, or maybe a tankard of ale with a slice of 1 ' — 

But Gastone did not even seem to be listening, 93 he 
interrupted impatiently — 

"Then it is to Countess Hedwig I must go. She shall tell 
me the truth, and I too have much to say that she must 
listen to." 

And without pausing for permission, he strode up the stair- 
case and entered Hedwig's sick chamber unannounced. 

Hedwig was extended upon a couch near the open window. 
The interview with Luitgard on the previous evening had 
exhausted all her strength, and she had been unable to close 
an eye in slumber. 

Her mere aspect was sufficient to have aroused compassion 
in the hardest heart ; but Gastone felt none, as in bitter, up- 
braiding words he called her to account for her past 
dissimulation. Why had she sold her daughter against her 
will? What right had she to force upon him an unloving and 
reluctant wife? Wherefore all this pitiable comedy, which 
had only brought misery to all concerned? Such were the 
questions which hot and fiercely poured from his lips. 

The shock of this unexpected attack restored to Hedwig, 
even weak and suffering as she was, some portion of that 
energy that never deserted her in any great crisis. That 
Luitgard should have reproached her in bitter, stinging words, 
for what had been done was conceivable, almost excusable, 
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Hedwig told herself; for a keen sense of justice was not among 
the qualities she lacked. But that he — Gastone — should turn 
upon her, was well-nigh incredible, for whoever else might 
have suffered, he alone had surely reaped unalloyed advantage 
from the arrangement I A year ago he had been a penniless 
courtier ; now he was rich and the husband of a woman whom 
he passionately loved, and it was from her hand that both these 
gifts had come to him. 

"Why did I force Luitgard to become your wife?" she 
said, repeating his last question. " It was for your sake I did 
this thing — in order that justice might be done to you, and*his 
was the only way. 19 

"I do not understand," said Gastone, after a moment's 
perplexed silence. 

"You will understand presently," retorted Hedwig, turning 
to the mahogany desk which still stood on the table alongside 
where Luitgard had placed it yesterday. 

It was all a repetition of the previous scene, only deepened 
and intensified — the pain more acute — the sense of shame, as 
of fear, more alive and poignant. Small wonder if Hedwig's 
wasted fingers trembled as they turned the key in the lock, if 
her breath came in short painful gasps, as with averted eyes 
she handed to her cousin the folded-up piece of parchment 
whereon was indited the will of their common great-grand- 
father, so fraudulently suppressed by those against whose 
interest it protested. 

There was a long silence between them, so long that to 
Hedwig, sitting in her arm-chair with bowed head and con- 
vulsively clasped hands, it appeared as though she had lived 
through years of this torturing suspense, with no sound in the 
room but the intolerable hammering of her heart within 
her breast, and the faint rustle of the stiff parchment held 
between Gastone's fingers. Like a criminal awaiting a deserved 
condemnation, she waited thus, not daring to break the 
silence by word or movement, not knowing what to expect — 
what outbreak of rightful fury, even of violence. 

When at last he spoke, it came as a complete surprise. 
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"This is, I see, a transcription of the will of Eberhard, 
my great-grandfather. I was not aware that such a copy 
existed," he said, looking across at her with calm, steady 
eyes, wherein only a very faint degree of surprise was 
mirrored 

"Then you knew — you were aware— of this will?" 
stammered Hedwig, for once in danger of losing her presence 
of mind. 

"The original is in my possession, and as it is signed by 
two witnesses — which is not the case here — my document 
must, I presume, be the legal and genuine one, and this 
merely the draft or rough-cast. But the terms are identical, 
or nearly so." 

"But the meaning " — gasped Hedwig, feeling more and 
more as though all firm ground were slipping away from under 
her feet. " Do you understand all that it implies ? That the 
property was bequeathed to Konrad, and not to Wilibald, and 
that consequently you" — 

"That consequently I might be regarded as the legal 
inheritor of Pfeilhofen," completed Gastone, still unperturbed. 
"Yes, that is what this piece of parchment implies, and no 
doubt the law would say the same. But we— we have 
never regarded it in that light.. When Konrad in flying 
the country took with him the will which his father had 
given him to keep, shortly before his death, it was certainly 
not with any intention of ever claiming an inheritance 
which he believed himself to have forfeited by his fratricide. 
Neither did my father ever harbour any such intention, 
so far as I am aware." 

"And you, my cousin," questioned Hedwig, beginning to 
regain some degree of mental lucidity, "did you never regret 
your lost inheritance? Never consider the possibility of 
regaining it by publishing the will and going to law?" 

Gastone shook his head with calm resolution. 

"It was not for me to do so. The decision was taken long 
before I came into the world, by those who had the right to 
do so. Was I entitled to overthrow and condemn what my 
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father and grandfather had considered their duty? But as 
to regret, well, perhaps that was only human. In former 
days, indeed, I had never thought much about it Germany 
seemed so far off, and Konrad's inheritance such an unreal 
and visionary thing, that it scarcely affected me. It was only 
when I came here into this country that I began to realise 
the change, the difference it had made." 

" And yet you kept silence even then ? Oh, why did you 
not speak?" 

"Why should I have spoken, rather? I did not know, 
could not guess, that you had any knowledge of Eberhard's 
will, and without that will, according to the law of primogeniture, 
your husband was undoubtedly entitled to consider himself 
the legal heir. Why then should I have disturbed his mind 
and yours by raising doubts and revealing what he never need 
have known ? w 

Hedwig was gazing at her kinsman with wondering eyes, 
wherein relief and shame were struggling for the mastery. 
This simple dignity, this unsophisticated frankness in dispos- 
ing of the vexed and tortuous question over which their 
lives had been racked and fretted for well-nigh two years, 
compelled the admiration, the respect, almost the homage 
of this woman, who had shown herself to be such a mistress of 
cunning, such an expert in successful intrigue and diplomacy. 
She was experiencing the sensation - of someone who, 
awakening from a troubled nightmare-dream of strife and 
bloodshed, finds himself among calm, familiar surroundings. 
All the anguish, the tortures, the remorse of these last two 
years had then been unnecessary; and as she recalled the 
many painful and agitating controversies with Othmar upon 
this subject, a movement of tardy compassion for the suffer- 
ings that had overwhelmed his last days rose up within her. 

"My poor Othmar! If he had but known! If you 
had but spoken at the time! He need not have suffered 
so terribly ! " 

"Suffered?" said Gastone interrogatively. His mind was 
travelling very slowly, and he was yet miles from comprehend- 
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ing, or realising, all the wheels within wheels that had been 
revolving during these past two years. " He suffered because 
of this ? Because he supposed that I — Ah ! And for this it 
was that you forced Luitgard to become my wife ! In order 
to give me back what you thought was my due ! For this it 
was that you committed this crime! And now retribution 
has come upon you, and upon me as well. Ah, Countess 
Hedwig, you have much to answer for before God and before 
me. Do you imagine I shall forgive you for having driven 
your daughter to an act of madness, and destroyed my life ? " 

He had sprung to his feet, and was standing over her, 
pale and threatening. All the rage, the hot anger which the 
thought of his lost inheritance had failed to arouse in him, was 
now flashing in his eyes, quivering in his voice. 

"But nothing is wrecked, nothing is destroyed," faltered 
Hedwig, shrinking beneath his glance, and drawing her shawl 
together, as though the ague-like shiver that ran over her 
frame, was due to the mild April breeze wafted in through 
the open window. 

Gastone gave a hard, unmirthful laugh. 

"Nothing wrecked ! You call that nothing, when I tell you 
that she, Luitgard, my wife, has gone off with that other 
man." 

"What other man?" questioned Hedwig, with a swift 
piercing glance. Until this moment she had nourished the 
hope that the existence of Delius was unknown to Gastone. 

" Who else but that fellow with the low forehead and the 
Grecian nose? — The laughing faun, the sleeping Endymion, 
the broken Phebus— curse them all together !" And here 
Gastone rounded off his sentence with a fluent Italian oath 
whose vigour was unmistakable, even though the isolated 
words conveyed no meaning to Hedwig's ear. " That is the 
man who has gone away with your daughter! You cannot 
deny it? And it is you — you who have driven her to 
this!" 

" Yes, she has gone to meet this man — Delius or Hippolyt 
he calls himself," retorted Hedwig, seeing further concealment 
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to be impossible, and recognising that the present desperate 
situation could only be retrieved by perfect truth and a full 
disclosure. "Yes, she has gone to meet him; but it is not 
as you think. Go there yourself— listen with your own ears 
and see with your own eyes, if you will not believe me. Go, 
I tell you. You will find Luitgard at the Herons' Tower ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE GAME PLAYED OUT 

THERE were violets growing again round the Herons' 
Tower, violets as deeply purple, as delicately fragrant 
as the many previous generations of flowers that had sprouted 
here, to spread an enamelled carpet beneath the feet of the 
old moss-grown statues and rill the air with their overpowering 
perfume; as bright and as sweet as those same violets that 
were growing here two years ago, when Luitgard had first 
set eyes on Delius lying in the grass, and had then and 
there fallen under his charm. 

The actors in to-day's scene were the same as then, and 
the two years that had passed over their heads, had but 
brought to perfection the beauty of each. But it was no 
lovers' meeting that took place to-day ; it was a scene played 
out with icy disdain on the one side, with brutal effrontery 
on the other. The revulsion of feeling that had taken place 
in Luitgard since last night, had been so violent and complete, 
that she now marvelled at herself for ever having found 
beauty in this man, whose moral deformity had been laid 
bare. It was as though the bright flowers and waving grasses 
masking the edge of some frightful abyss had been suddenly 
removed, to reveal the yawning chasm in all its native 
hideousness. 

The door of the tower stood wide open, and the two voices 
raised in fierce altercation were plainly audible to Gastone's 
ear as he reached the spot. Neither Luitgard nor Delius 
had any thought of speaking in hushed or lowered accents. 
What need of concealment, of taking precautions now ? Each 
21 
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knew the game to be played out. Delius was aware that the 
prize he had been pursuing had once more and finally escaped 
him ; and Luitgard, acutely conscious that the love drama of 
her young life had resolved itself into a pitiful farce, had no 
other desire but to reach the conclusion, the final drop of the 
curtain, as speedily as possible. 

" You try to deceive both yourself and me, Luita, when you 
tell me that your love is dead," Delius was saying, as Gastone, 
with quite unnecessary precaution, concealed himself behind 
one of the ivied statues on the steps. " It cannot be — it is 
impossible. A mere nervous delusion on your part Come 
with me, and you shall learn the true meaning of love, such 
love as you never have known or dreamed of. There in my 
own bright country we shall live in orange groves, and, basking 
in perpetual sunshine, forget all these cold, stiff people among 
whom your life has been spent" 

" Do not dare to approach me," exclaimed Luitgard, recoil- 
ing from him in unmistakable horror. "Have I not yet 
spoken plainly enough? Have you not understood that I 
loathe you, that the mere touch of your hand makes me 
shudder as would do the contact of one of the serpents that 
live in these walls? Do you believe me now at last, when I 
tell you that it is you who are mad, still to believe that I ever 
willingly would follow you ? " 

Delius gave a coarse laugh, which changed and distorted all 
the beauty of his face into something ugly and venomous. 

" And pray has it never occurred to you, my haughty lady, that 
you have now no choice left in the matter but to go with me? 
Do you suppose that his excellency, your high and mighty 
husband, will be disposed to condone and overlook these little 
passages between us ? You will never get him to believe that 
it was but harmless child's play, after all ; that I was fool 
enough not to pluck the flower that was there all ready to my 
hand." 

A loud rustle in the ivy alongside might have warned the 
two speakers that they were not alone. For a moment 
Gastone's hand had sprung to the hilt of his sword, but 
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restraining himself with a powerful effort, he again stood still 
as Delius proceeded. 

" Or do you foolishly hope, perhaps, to go on hoodwink- 
ing him as hitherto, and keeping all these things from his 
knowledge? Vain, delusive hope ! You are simple indeed if 
you can entertain it for a moment. A thousand facts there 
are to incriminate you in his eyes. How will you explain the 
loss of your jewels ? Or do you imagine that I am going to be 
weak enough to restore them to you now that you have changed 
your mind forsooth? You see now how vain it is to strive 
against me, Luita." 

" Keep the jewels," retorted Luitgard scornfully; "but their 
possession will give you no hold over me." 

"You intend to make a clean breast of it, perhaps ? To 
throw yourself on his mercy and sue for forgiveness ? " went 
on Delius tauntingly. " Well, I wish you success ; but he does 
not look the man to forgive and forget." 

" You are mistaken," said Luitgard, now white to the lips. 
"I shall neither ask nor expect forgiveness from him, for I 
know that I do not deserve it ; but at least he shall be no 
longer troubled with an unworthy wife. After all, it is but 
justice that I should suffer for the degradation of ever having 
loved such a wretch as you." 

And turning abruptly, after a last glance of withering 
contempt, Luitgard passed out through the open door and 
began to ascend the steep flight of steps that led to the 
summit of the Herons' Tower. 

Yes, this was the only way remaining, she told herself, the 
sole possible exit from this hideous labyrinth of misery wherein 
she had become involved beyond redemption. Her coming 
into the world had been a mistake all along. She had known 
it dimly since childhood ; but it was only now, within the last 
hour, that this conviction had come home to her as a fixed 
and hopeless fact. 

Her eye was quite steady, her step firm and unfaltering, as she 
now approached the edge of the parapet ; for there is no room 
for fear in ft heart wherein hope is irrevocably extinguished. 
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And when suddenly, just at the moment she believed to be 
her last one in life, Luitgard felt her arm firmly clutched from 
her rear, angry impatience at an unwelcome interruption was 
her only conscious sensation. 

" Leave me ! leave me I n she cried fiercely. " I tell you 
that all your persuasions are useless. Death is a thousand times 
preferable to the degradation of your love ! It is you who have 
-made the world so hideous to me that I no longer care to stay." 

And then, as she turned to confront her captor, with a great 
throb of surprise and of fear, Luitgard saw that it was not 
Delius but Gastone, who was holding her arm fast imprisoned 
with both hands. 

"Leave me!" she cried, more faintly this time. "It is 
better so, better for us both. You do not know" — And 
she struggled in his grasp, trembling and fluttering like a bird 
caught in the fowler's net. 

She had closed her eyes, not daring to meet his gaze, 
wherein there could only be anger and condemnation. But 
she could not shut out the sound of the voice, deep and 
tender, that was murmuring into her ear — 

"I know everything— everything; and that is why I am 
here to fetch you, to save you. Did I not tell you that I 
would keep my wife, and that neither man nor devil should 
part us ? Luitgard, my poor child ! my poor wounded bird ! 
will you not intrust yourself to your husband, who only asks 
leave to keep you as his most priceless treasure, and defend 
you against the whole world?" 

She opened her eyes, and still with wondering incredulity 
looked up into his as they stood thus together on the brink 
of that awful gap in the castellated wall. What she read there 
was more than sufficient to silence for ever all doubt, all hesi- 
tation, all fear. 

With a long, sobbing sigh of helpless surrender, Luitgard 
suffered herself to fall into her husband's arms. 

Half an hour later, Delius was still standing at the tower 
entrance, a heavy scowl upon his brow, and an ugly sneer 
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on his lips as he watched the two figures of Luitgard and 
Gastone disappearing amongst the trees. Half leading, 
half supporting, he was holding her tightly encircled with his 
protecting arm, with the masterful tenderness of lawful 
possession. His own existence was forgotten, it seemed, by 
these two ; for as they had descended the ruined staircase just 
now, she clinging to his arm with confiding weakness, neither 
of them had vouchsafed a glance to where he was standing, 
scarcely concealed from view. 

Mortification and disappointment, were the prevalent 
feelings in his mind just at first ; for although his passion for 
Luitgard had lost much of its former strength and ardour, 
the thought of her beauty, now lost to him for ever, was yet 
vivid enough to produce a feeling of bitter regret ; along with 
a fierce longing to be revenged upon the man who, as he 
told himself, had wrested the prize from his hand at the 
very moment of victory. 

But Delius was of too eminently practical a nature ever 
to waste much time in lamenting over spilt milk, and his 
vivid fantasy was always tempered and regulated by material 
considerations. 

So in the present crisis. After a few muttered curses and 
imprecations, he began rapidly to review the situation, and 
to consider that, after all, Fortune might have treated him 
with even greater harshness than she had done. True, 
Luitgard had now passed out of his life; but did not the 
world contain many other fair women who would be willing 
to follow where he listed, and share with him the fruits of 
those goods which his ingenuity had secured? A double 
harvest it was, for in addition to the contents of Marlin's safe, 
were there not Luitgard's jewels, that valuable set of diamonds 
and sapphires, which with such withering scorn she had 
abandoned to his covetousness ? 

His arrangements for their flight had all been carefully 
prepared, and the carriage that was to have borne him and 
Luitgard far away out of reach of pursuit, was even now 
waiting for them at a solitary cross-road scarce half an hour's 
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distance through the forest; while the jewels, by his deft 
ringers detached from their setting, were securely packed 
away in the broad leather knapsack that he always carried 
about with him on similar wanderings. 

It was seldom that Delius laid aside this bag, his inseparable 
companion by day and by night ; but this morning, on reach- 
ing the place of rendezvous, he had taken it off in order to 
pierce some additional holes in the strap that secured the side 
pockets. While still engaged upon this work, he had caught 
sight of Luitgard's white dress shining through the trees, and 
had risen to meet her, leaving the bag and its contents lying 
in the grass at the edge of the water. 

Delius looked at his watch, and saw that it was just ten 
o'clock — the hour when he had expected to reach the 
carriage with his companion. He must not tarry longer, 
must make haste to quit these premises, for at any moment 
the alarm might be given. The marchese might send half 
a dozen men to secure him, or even return himself to wreak 
vengeance upon him. It would not take him five minutes 
to gain that point in the park wall which so many times 
already he had scaled. 

The knapsack was still lying where Delius had placed it, 
but as he reached the spot, and hastily bent down to take it 
up, too late he became aware of an unexpected danger. 

The smooth leather surface, reflecting back the rays of the 
warm April sun, streaming down unchecked at this particular 
spot, had seemed apparently to offer a congenial bed to a 
pair of snakes, which, still heavy and torpid from their winter 
slumber, had but recently crept out from their hiding-places. 
They too, no doubt, were enjoying the exquisite spring day 
in their own peculiar fashion, as with speckled bodies affec- 
tionately entwined they voluptuously reclined on this luxurious 
couch, placed here as though for their exclusive benefit, 
and so vastly superior to the cheerless stone steps, or cold, 
dewy grass alongside. 

When the smaller serpent, raising hs head, had so un- 
expectedly struck out towards the insolent intruder that was 
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venturing to disturb its sweet conjugal privacy, Delius had 
been quick to realise the danger, and had drawn back hastily, 
even before, with a short rustle, the reptile had glided off 
to disappear in the grass. But the other and larger serpent 
stood its ground, and did not seem inclined to evacuate the 
position, as, rearing its bright spotted neck aloft, it hissed out 
malignantly in his direction. 

To remove it forcibly or kick it away, in the reptile's state 
of visible irritation, was clearly impossible. He must count 
upon magnetism as the surest way of rendering it harmless ; 
and, though inwardly chafing at the delay thus entailed, he 
fixed his eyes firmly upon the serpent, while, drawing out 
from his pocket the wooden flageolet, he began softly to play 
the snake-charmer's air, that melody which had so often won 
him the applause of crowded arenas. 

Never yet before had the melody missed its effect, nor 
did it do so now, for by degrees the serpent ceased to hiss 
and dart with its venomous forked tongue, but, subdued and 
fascinated, swayed gently to and fro, as though to mark the 
cadence of the melody. Still it would not be safe to lay 
hold of it yet ; so Delius went on playing, although presently 
he became aware of an unusual sensation about his mouth 
and throat It was almost as if the mere act of playing had 
suddenly become difficult and painful. What could it be ? he 
wondered. And his right arm too, how stiff and heavy it felt ! 
He must have strained it somehow, without noticing. It could 
be nothing else, surely? That other serpent had not had 
time to strike before he had withdrawn his hand ? Impossible ! 
The mere idea was absurd. He must go on playing — yes, 
playing. That was the only thing to be done. But why 
did his tongue feel so large and heavy ? He had never known 
before that the flageolet was so difficult an instrument to play. 

He tried to laugh aloud, but the sound refused to come. 
The serpent was now completely subdued, and offered no 
resistance as he took up the limp, loose coils in his hand 
to drop it over the edge of the pond into a clump of thick- 
growing rushes. 
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Nothing now prevented him from taking up the knapsack 
and quitting the premises as speedily as possible; but in- 
stead of this, Delius, whose complexion was fast turning to a 
livid pallor, staggered for a moment, and then sat down rather 
suddenly in the grass. 

He held up the wrist of his right hand to look at a small 
red spot surrounded by a narrow bluish line just under the 
pulse, wondering how it had come there, and whether it could 
be a scratch or the bite of some insect? 

And ten minutes later he was still sitting there, and the 
narrow blue line had now widened and deepened in hue. 

But Delius was not looking at his wrist ; he was staring at 
the brown leather knapsack, and trying to recollect why he had 
come here. With his cramped and swollen fingers he laid 
hold of the bag and drew out a packet carefully tied up in 
several wrappings of paper. After some painful effort the 
string was loosened and the contents came pouring out — a 
brilliant cascade of sparkling gems, falling over hands and knees 
and into the grass all around him. 

With a foolish, vacant smile he stared down at a large blue 
sapphire in the palm of his hand. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE EVIL GENIUS DISLODGED 

MEANWHILE, Wulfhild had been waiting under a tree 
at the other side of the water. She had taken up her 
position here, not far from the prostrate fir trunk, which, as she 
well knew, formed the only means of access to the island. In 
order to leave the park, Delius must therefore necessarily pass 
over this natural bridge. There was no other way, and she 
was determined that he should listen to what she had to say. 
It was for that purpose that she had come here — for that and 
for something else ; and with a strange glitter in her dark eyes 
Wulfhild's hand stealthily fingered the jewelled handle of the 
little hunting knife concealed in her bosom. She had placed 
it there this morning not wholly clear as to her own intentions 
with regard to it It is possible that the dagger may originally 
have been intended for Luitgard, should there be no other 
means of curing her infatuation for Hippolyt, or Delius, as she 
called him. But now Luitgard required no dagger, since fully 
an hour ago Wulfhild had witnessed her return to the castle 
leaning on her husband's arm. 

Still Delius did not come. What did it mean ? Could he 
possibly have eluded her vigilance and escaped by some other 
path ? And as this idea flashed across Wulfhild's mind, the 
employment of the dagger again appeared in the light of an 
urgent necessity. 

Weary of this long, fruitless waiting, Wulfhild at last crossed 
over the pine stem and walked round to the other side of the 
tower, where she presently found what she sought There Delius 
was lying on the flower -bespangled grass, where dewdrops 
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vying in lustre with the lavishly scattered diamonds, and 
sapphires as blue as the rank-growing violets, seemed to have 
joined together in order to weave a bright, fantastic garland 
round the perfect features and faultless figure of the dead 
youth. 

It was inside the Herons' Tower, upon Zelmira's couch — 
there, where he so often had sat by Luitgard's side, — that Delius 
was laid out for burial; and here, during the two days that 
intervened before the body was consigned to its last resting- 
place, Wulfhild kept watch in silent grief, undeterred by the 
fear of serpents, and jealously claiming her right to stay here 
alone, and unsupported, although no one had thought of dis- 
puting or sharing this dubious privilege! There were none left 
to mourn for this man, who had been loved so often and so 
passionately because of the fair outside shell that had con- 
cealed so worthless a soul. 

And to Wulfhild, even in the midst of her affliction, as she 
looked upon this face — as white, as immovable, yet in beauty 
so far surpassing the many marble statues to which he had 
stood model — there was unacknowledged solace in the thought 
that never again more would his fair, false face have power to 
enthrall other women. He belonged now to her and to her 
alone, she told herself with fierce satisfaction, as for the last 
time she pressed her warm living lips upon his cold ones. It 
would not be in the power of any other Diana to reawaken 
her sleeping Endymion. And when silently and stealthily, 
without pomp or ceremony, on the third day after his death, 
the body, placed in a plain deal coffin, was carried on the 
shoulders of four peasants, to the nearest village cemetery, 
there to be consigned to a nameless grave, Wulfhild alone, 
as the chief and only mourner, walked close behind the 
bier. 

But in the night succeeding the funeral, the denizens of 
Castle Pfeilhofen were roused from sleep by loud cries of 
"Fire! fire! the Herons* Tower is burning I" And, look- 
ing out affrighted into the darkness, they could see the sky 
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illumined by a broad crimson streak just over the tree-tops 
across the park. 

When Luitgard, having hastily dressed, reached the spot 
along with her husband, they found a large crowd already 
assembled round the pond. All the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, every one of the Pfeilhofen retainers, had 
turned out in order to assist in subduing and quenching the 
flames. 

How it had originated no one could say, and conjecture 
only pointed to the possibility of one of the candles that had 
burned round the corpse having been overlooked when the 
coffin was carried out, and the door hastily locked. But the 
greater part of the building might yet be saved, it was thought, 
for there was water in plenty all round, and the fire had not 
yet reached the upper part of the tower. Numerous buckets 
were being hastily filled and refilled under Bitterbalg's direc- 
tions, to be cast splashing and hissing into the leaping 
flames, while dozens of other arms, holding long pine-tree 
branches saturated with water, were beating down the showers of 
sparks as fast as they rose up. All was bustle, life, and activity ; 
everyone was eager to lend his assistance in subduing the fire. 

But Gastone's voice, calm and authoritative, suddenly 
checked all this animated movement. 

" Halt ! " he cried, loud enough to be heard by the whole 
assembled crowd. " Let no man presume to meddle further. 
It is the hand of God Himself that has kindled this fire. 
Leave it to burn unhindered. The Herons' Tower has 
stood long enough." 

And though unmixed wonder was expressed on many faces, 
not a voice was raised in murmur or protest. Instinctively all 
may have felt the presence of a master, who had here the 
right to command. 

But Luitgard alone understood, and as she drew a little 
closer to her husband she murmured gratefully into his ear — 

" Yes, you are right The Herons' Tower has stood long 
enough. Its disappearance will be a gain rather than a loss to 
us." 
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For two whole days the tower continued to bum; while, 
through the dense uprising smoke columns, the affrighted 
herons circled distressedly round and round their imperilled 
nests, uttering hoarse discordant cries of fear ; and the snakes, 
whose undisputed kingdom this place had been for well-nigh 
a century, now forced to evacuate their secret fastnesses, 
perished miserably writhing in the flames, or, seeking to escape, 
were struck down with sticks and stones, ere they had time 
to reach the edge of the pond. 

On the morning of the third day there remained but a 
shapeless, and still faintly smoking mound of grey stones, to 
mark the spot where the Herons' Tower had stood. 

The evil genius of the Pfeilhofen family, to whom popular 
tradition had assigned this abode, would now inevitably be. 
obliged to seek other quarters. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
CONCLUSION 

IT was on a sultry July afternoon that a much-heated and 
exhausted equerry, riding a foam-flecked steed, dashed 
through the Pfeilhofen gates at a headlong gallop, to draw up 
breathless before the castle, where he was instantly surrounded 
by a group of eager and excited persons all pressing forward to 
ask the same impatient questions — 

11 Which is it ? Which is it ? You have brought the news ? 
Say quickly ! " 

More than a year had now passed since the events recorded 
in the preceding chapter, and during this year neither 
Luitgard nor her husband had revisited Castle Pfeilhofen. 
Immediately after the burning down of the Herons' Tower, 
Gastone had taken away his young wife, feeling the necessity 
of effacing by fresh scenes and new interests, the memory of 
the many painful impressions that clung about the place. It 
was unavoidable that the sufferings she had undergone should 
have left their mark upon a nature as delicately organised as 
was hers, and just as an earthquake will sometimes convulse 
the whole surface of a track of country, and annihilate 
vegetation, so too the psychic convulsions that Luitgard had 
experienced, seemed almost to have destroyed her youth, 
exhausted her capacity of enjoyment, and even deadened her 
power of loving. The miserable consciousness that the 
treasures of young love, the first freshness of maiden passion, 
irrevocably wasted upon an unworthy object, were no longer 
hers to bestow upon the man who would so fully have deserved 
them, weighed heavily upon her spirits for many weeks and 
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months, and there were still moments when she caught herself 
regretting that Gastone had been in time to save her from 
Leonora's fate. 

She was like a frail, tempest-tossed flower that, even when 
surrounded by sunshine and warmth, finds it hard to rear its 
stricken head again. But warmth and sunshine did their work 
at last, as with infinite tenderness and almost superhuman 
patience Gastone won back his wife to life and happiness; 
and when at last there came to them the hope of another little 
being to cement their union, both felt that the dark shadow of 
the past was now indeed lifted from them. 

When it was made known that Luitgard was about to be- 
come a mother, Hedwig was feverishly anxious that the child 
should be born at Pfeilhofen ; but upon this point Gastone had 
been inflexible. For, although no open and acknowledged breach 
had taken place between them, he had not yet been able to 
forgive his mother-in-law for the part she had played in her 
daughter's life ; and the conviction that Luitgard would never 
recover her health, morally and physically, by the side of that 
mother, was firmly inrooted within him. 

So this woman, whose diseased and selfish grief, nourished 
at the expense of every other healthy and natural feeling, had 
wrought such harm and inflicted so much needless pain, was 
left alone to brood over the past; and had it not been for 
Wulfhild, who lingered on at Pfeilhofen in order to enjoy the 
dismal luxury of daily visiting the grave of her sleeping Endy- 
mion and covering it with flowers, her last days of life would 
indeed have been wretched and forlorn. 

Visibly dying, and growing weaker every day, one hope alone 
seemed to have the power of keeping her from the grave. She 
could not die, she told herself; she must live to see Luitgard's 
child. Would it be a boy? A son to carry on the family 
name? Another Kunibert, sent to replace the one she had 
never ceased to mourn these many weary years? This was 
the question which she had asked herself night and morning, 
in bright days or dull, all through the winter weeks pnd 
months, and the long, dragging spring days. Will it be a boy ? 
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She had been asking it again this sultry July afternoon a 
little while ago, before she had fallen asleep in the arm chair 
placed near the open window, through which the perfume of 
the lime-blossoms in the park, poured in sweet and heavy. 

"Will it be a boy? Oh, will it be a boy?" 

But though she knew it not, the answer had already come, 
as below in the courtyard the heated and exhausted rider, who 
on relays of horses had galloped all the way from the capital, 
was announcing that her graciousness, the high and noble 
Countess Luitgard von Pfeilhofen, had yesterday morning 
given birth to a fine healthy son. 

" A boy ! a boy I Hoorah ! We have got a boy ! " shouted 
Bitterbalg, running up the staircase as fast as his stiff old legs 
would carry him, while aloft he brandished the letter containing 
the news. 

" A boy ! Luitgard has got a son ! " cried Wulfhild, meeting 
him in the passage and flinging wide open the door of Red- 
wig's chamber. 

Then, as no answer came, she went up to the chair where the 
invalid still slumbered, to repeat in a louder key — 

" Do you hear, Countess Hedwig? Luitgard has got. ..." 

The sentence was never finished, for a glance at the waxen 
face resting against the pillow, told Wulfhild that for Hedwig 
the news had come too late. 
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Bellot(H.H.L.),M.A. THE INNER AND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 

Illustrations. Crown too. 6s. net. 
Bennett (W. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Third Edition. Cr. too. 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. p.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. too. is. 6d. 
Benson (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD: 

Communion Addresses. Fcap. too. y. 6d. 

net. 
Benson, (A. CX M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 

1x9th Psalm. Cr. too. 51. 
Bernard (JB. RA M. A., Canon of Salisbury. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^. too. 

is.6d. 
Bortonch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 

OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 

Demy 8rw. to*. 6d. tut 
tfernete {A. de). See daisies of Art. 
Bet ham -Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 

IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 

Chtmper Edition, _ Crow* 3w#, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Betbune- Ba ke r U ♦ P. ) , M. A. S«H and- 

booJtN a T Theology. 
Bid ex { M- X 3c* B y jantine Texts, 
BiftftutC. R. D. ), D. D. See Ch urtVi man '5 Bib le. 
Bindley (T. Herbert^ B.D, THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

5 fCtmd Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6j. ttft. 
Blnns CH* B.% THE LIFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. Illustrated. Dtmy few. 

xor. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Blnyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 

ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.too. 

%s. 6d. net. 
See also W. Blake. 
Blrnstinffl (Ethel). See Little Books on 

Art. 



» (Bernard). Seel.P.L. 

Blair (Robert). SeaLP.L. 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Lira by FUedbrick Tatham. Edited 



from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B. Russell. With za Illustrations. 
Demy too. 7*. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction by 
Lawrbncr Binyon. Quarto. 21s. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Blaxland (B.X M.A. See Library o 
Devotion. 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE* 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fcap. too. y. 6d. ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
See also Antiquary's Books 

Blonet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardman (T. H«X M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C), Author of' France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
Demy too. 21*. net. By Command of the 
King. 

Body Caeorge), D.D, THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D..F.R.S.E. Pott Svo. as.6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 

Boon (P. C). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (George). See Little Library. 

Boa (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Aims- 
worth Davis, M. A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. too. Third Edition. y. 6a\ 

BottJng(C. Q.i B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. too. as. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Bonltlntf (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 illustrations. Demy too, xor. 6tL 
net. 

BoultonfB. S.\ M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr.too. as. 

Bonlton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 IUustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy too. is. 6d. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
49 Illustrations. Demy too. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bowden(E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. i6me. *s.6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Large Crown too. 6s. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boyle and 04 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nsilson. Super Royal 
x6mo. at. 

Brabant (P. G.), M. A. See Little Guides. 

BradleWA. a.) ROUND ABOUT WILT. 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
X4are in colour by T.CGotch. Cr. too. 6s % 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Champions. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Henry Leach. With 34 
Portraits. Demy too. rs. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Brattsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND 



Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 



ITS FUTURE, 
zas. 6d. net. 



Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Brooks (B. E.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.\ LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Andent (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy Bvo. 
js. 6a\ net 

Brown (S, E.) { M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS. 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES. 
Easier Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances- Cr. ±to. u. 6d. net 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

BrownoTl(C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. ; also Demy Bvo. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 

by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 

too. xs. net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. is. net 
Budge (B. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

Two Volumes. Royal Bvo. £3. 3s. net 
Bnisson (J. C. Do), D. D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bulst(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 

BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 

ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy Svo. 7 s.6d. 

net. 
Bull (Paul). Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Bulley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 
Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 

GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 

tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and 

Standard Library. 
Burch (Q. J.X M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 

OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 
BurgesafOelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 

BE THEM. Illustrated. Small *to. 6s. 
Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 
Burn (A. BA D.D., Rector of Handsworth 

and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 



Burn (J. H.X RD. 

TRE 



THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. FcapBvo. y.6d. 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. v. Herkombr. Cr. Bvo. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bums (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy too, gilt 
top. 6s. 

Burnside (W. PA M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
3t.6d. 

Burton (Alfred). Seel.P.L. 

Bussell (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Svo xos. 6d. net. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldeoott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Caiderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, if. each. Or 
in three Books, orice ad., td. t and 3d. 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Bvo. 
7 s.6d. 

Canning; (George). See Little Library. 

Caper (E. P. HI). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John). Seel.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas), THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Boo. 18*. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. xBs. net. 

CarIyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Charmer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

Chapman (S. JA See Books on Business. 

Chattel-ton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A* 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr.Bvo. 12s. 

Chesterton (O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Svo. 7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ChHde(CharlesP.) l B.A.,F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy Bvo. 
is. 6d. net. 
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Christian (P. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Bvo. iu. 6d. net, 

Cloero. See Classical Translations. 

Clarke(P. A.), M. A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Clausen (George), A.R. A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 39 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post Bvo, Kt.net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Large Post Bvo, 3*. 6a\ net. 

Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (G.). See Little Guides. 

donffh (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Clouston(T. S.), M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer 
on Mental Diseases in the University of 
Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE OF 
MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6a\ net. 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. too. as. 

Cobb (T. ). See Little Blue Books. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy bvo. 
ior. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcap. Bvo. 
2s» 6cL net* 

Colltaffwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 9s. 6d. net. 

Collins (W. B.)i M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £3, 3s. net. 

Combe (William). See I. P. L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo- 6s. 

Cook (A. M.X M.A.,andMarchant(C. E.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. -xs. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, 
is. 6d. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Bvo. w. 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Fcap. Ato. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.±to. is. 

Corkran (Alice). See Lit tie Books on Art. 

Cotes (Everard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d,; leather % 3*. 6d, net. 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fcap. Bvo, vs. 6d. net, 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 

Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised, 
Cr, Bvo, 3s. 6d. net, 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Bvo. 2«. 6d. 

Craik (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (P. G.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts ?T. R. N.), M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

Cralkshank(G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. x6mo. js. 6d. net. 

Cnnliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Soul*' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 vols. 
Quarto. 15s. each. 

Cramp (B.). See Wagner. 

Cnnynghame (H. ), C B. , See Connoisseur's 
Library. 

CuttS (E. L.) f D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. G.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 

Dante. LA*COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2J. 6a\ net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 

Parley (George). See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. PO, M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fullbylovk, R.I. InTtoo 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. XKS.net. 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS : 1066-1272. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. jos. 6d. net, 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OP 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by E. Fobtbscub-Brickdalb. Large Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swift, M.A Third Edition. Fcap. 

Bvo. as. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 

4* . 6d. net. 
Dickinson (O. LA M.A, Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIE\^ OF LIFE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Dickson"' (H. N.). F.R.Met. Soc. 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 

as. 6d. 
DOke(Lady), Bullev (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Bvo. 

as. 6d. 
Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DHchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Tbssopp.D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6<L net. 
THE OLD PARISH CLERK. With 30 

Illustrations. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net, 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

os.6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. Bvo. os.6d.net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dogttid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes. Cr. Bvo, 6s. each. 
Volume I. 



Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc.,sjsdMundella<y. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 1x4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. js. 6d, 
Dnnstan (A. B,\ B.Sc See Junior School 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Durham (The Earl of ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Dott(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

Southgate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA With 

16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition, Demy 

Bvo. js. 6d, net. 
See also Little Guides. 
Barle(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 

i6tno. as net. 
Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 
Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 

Revised, Crown Bvo. as. 6d. net, 
Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 

Series. 
Egan (Pierce). See LP. L. 
Bgerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

laby(C. Q 
EUerton(F. , 
EUwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 



ElIaby(C.j9.). See Little Guides. 

10a 

EC 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



). See S. J. Stone, 
is), THE 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 



Eplctetus. See Aurelius 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANS 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fcap. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pairbrother (W. Y\.\ M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d. 

Fairer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With 1 a Coloured Plates. Post 
x6mo. as. 6d. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Fielding- (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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(0. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. ioj. 6d , . 

RtzOemld (Edward). THERUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
B*o. dr. See also Miniature Library. 

PltsGeraldOi.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fcap. Bvo. v. 6d. net. 

RtZpatHck (5. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.\ M.A..D.CL, Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text op Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Flu (A. W.X M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d\ net. 

Fortescne(Mrs. CI.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

French (W.)i M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Prettdenrelch (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Pttlford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Gallaber (D.)and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. ios.6d. 
net. 

Oalllchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). Seel.P.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Qeorge(H. B.), M. A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Bvo. 
&6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 

GibbinsfH. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ioj, 6d. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Twelfth Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. as.6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Bdward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt-D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. Gilt top t Bs.6d. each. 
Also. Cr. Bvo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.\ D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag> (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca.fi. Bvo. 
a j, 6/£ net. 

Godley(A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as.6d. 

YERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. -pmo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, as. 6d. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrlch-Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gondge (H. L.\ M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. Bvo. 2s.6d. 

Granger (P. S.\ M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Gray(B. NTQueen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d\ 

Gray (P. LA B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d\ 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Bvo. 3«. 6d. 
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Oreea (E* T.), M.A. See Churchman's 

QreaoldM(A. H. J.% M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: From 233-204 b.c Demy 

Zoo, ioj. (>d. tut. 
Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Oratory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Zoo. as. td. 
Gregory (Miss E. C). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Grubb (H. C), See Textbooks of Technology. 
Qulney (Louisa L). HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 

Illustrated. Demy Zoo. 10s. td. net. 
Qwynn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheape" issue. Royal Zvo. 5s.net. 
Hackett (John! B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy Zoo. 25s. net. 
Haddon (A. C.)> Sc.D., F.R.5. HEAD- 

HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Man. Demy Zoo. iu. 
Hadfield(R. A.) and Qibbins (H. de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

Boo, as. 6d. 
Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 

Demy Zvo. ioj. 6d. net. 
Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Royal Zoo. xos.6d.net. 
Hamilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
' (J. L.). i 



CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 

Volumes. Demy Zvo. 7s.6d.eacA. Vol.1. 

23GO-2683. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
ANC ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONAST1CISM. Cr.Zoo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcaf. 
Zvo. **. 6d. net. 

Hardle(Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcaf.Zvo. as. 6a\ 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

Heath (Prank R»X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fca* Zoo. 3s. 6d. 

Henderson (B. WA Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zoo. 7s. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fca/Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 



Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library mad 

Oxford Biographies. 
Henley (W. §.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Boo. as. 6d. net. 
Henley (W.B.) and Wbibley(C) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.Zvo. as.6d. 

net. 
Henson (H. HA B.D. , Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY ; As IUus- 

crated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbnry (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins fw. A. SO, B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Zoo. 

as. 6d» 
Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL, 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcop. 

Zoo. as. 6d. net. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

Royal Zoo. ais. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assist 
HUbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), a A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr. Zoo. 3 j. 6d. 
Hillegas (Howard C). WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 26 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pascoe, and 20 Photographs. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. With x8 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Zoo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hobhouse (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 

Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Zoo. 10s. 6d» net. 
Hobson(J. K.\ M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Zoo. as. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zoo. as. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. zs.6d. 
HodgUn (TO. D.C.L. See Leaders of 



Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post Zoo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Strbatpbild. Feof\ Zoo. as. net. 

Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 
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(Sir T. H*\ K.GI.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. xof. 6a. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HoJosworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy Zvo. 10*. 6d* net. 

Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6a\ net. m 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hor/oako(O.J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo* vs. 6a\ 

Hone (Nathaniel J.% See Antiquary's Books. 

Homier. See Little Galleries and Little 
Books on Art. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh (B. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition* Cr.Zvo. ks. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6a\ net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hew (F. DA SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra. 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. 

Howell (A. Q. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Zvo. xs. 6d* net. 

Howell (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM— Nbw 
and Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
9s. 6d 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Boo. 15s. net. 

Hoggins (Sir William), K.C.B.. O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
ok, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal Zvo. as. 6a\ net. 

Hughes (C. E.X THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lek. 
Demy Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Hnghes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. Leather. 
Royal 3*mo. as. 6d. net 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walts* Tyndals and 4 
by Lucy Kem*- Welch. A Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hntton (A. W.\ M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hntton OBdward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which so aiem Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
EdMm* Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

1 is also published. ■ 



THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 34 are in 

Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Demy Zvo. 

7*. 6d\ net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 

CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 

William Parkinson. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introduction. Fcop. Zvo. 3*. 6o\ net. 
Htttton (R. W.\ See Leaders of Religion. 
Hntton (W. ir,.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. $r. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
Hyett (F. A.% A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Demy Zvo. 7s.6d.net. 
Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 

Translated by William Wilson. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo* 3s. 6d* 
Inge (W. R.) f M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 

1800. Demy Zvo. X2X. 6a. net. See also 

library of Devotion. 
fames (A. D.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Demy Zvo. xos. 6o\ net* 
Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Jackson (S.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
James(W. H.N.), A.R.C.S.,A\E.E. See 

Textbooks of Technology. 
Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 
Jeffreys(D. Qwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRL 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 

Coloured Pictures. Super Royal x6mo. as.6d. 
Jenks (E.X MA, Reader of Law in the 

Universityof Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. Cr.Zvo. 9s.6a\ 
Jenner (Mrs. H. ). See Little Books on Art. 
Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 

Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 

CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 

hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 

of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Demy ±to. ax*, net. 
Jessopp (Augustas), D.D. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Jewess (F. B.X M.A., LitLD., Principal of 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. RE- 

LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 

3*. 6d. neU 

See also CharebsMui's library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 
JofanaoirfMr*. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 

HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Iwttstrated. DomyZvo. tt.6d.net. 
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Johnston (Sir H. HA K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. +to. i8x. net. 
A Colonial Eoition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OP THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition, Fcap.too. as.6d.net 

Jones (H. )• See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE *TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. too. 
as. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royaltoo. axs.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Cr. too. 3*. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Bvo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.% SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. too. as. 6d. net. 

Keating: (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THITEUCHARIST. Cr. Bvo. 3 s.6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
coort, M.A. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John)L THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. ss. 6d. ; padded morocco t 5*. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.% M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
"" "~ MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
.. 7s. 6d. net. 

Kempfs (Thomas*). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
ThirdEdition. Fcap. Bvo. 3*. 6a\; padded 
morocco. $s. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
too. 31. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.too. y. 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. too. 6*. 

KJmmins(C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr.too. as.6d. 

Kinglake(A. W.). See Little Library. 



IN ITS 

ASPECT. 
Demy Bvo. 



Klpting (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. doth Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition, Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6*nd Thousand. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousand. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 

Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert E._). THE COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy too. 

js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.\ M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Knowllns; (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

In Seven Volumes. Demy too. ys.6d.each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
nbert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane-Poole ^Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lanebridfle(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 

Cr. too. as. 6d. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 
See also James Braid. 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Second 

Edition. Demy too. 7*. 6d. net. 
Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. too. 

LeSfh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Lbbch. Post \6mo. as. 6d. net 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. too. as. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Gwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. too. xs. 6a\ net. 

Lisle (Portuneede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Uttiehales(HA See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Watter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. too. 
zs.6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. too. 6s. 

See ako Leaders of ReKgioa and Library 
of Devotion. 

Locker (P.). See Little Library. 
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Lodge (Sir OHver), F.R.S. THE SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catecttsm for Parents 
and Teachers. Cr. Svo. a*, net. 

l^fChoase(W. P.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo. cr. ***. 

LoMrfelIow(H.W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (Oeorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fifteenth Edition. C*. Svo. 
3*. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition, 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lever (Samuel). See I. P. L. 

B. V. L. and C. L. O. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. ito. 1*. net. 

Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. # 71. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Tenth Edition. Fcap. too. 5*.; 
India Paper, js. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. $s. ; India Paper \ 71. 6d. 

Lotion. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M. A. Three Volumes. Cr. Svo. xSs. I 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M 4 Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

cludme a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr.Svo* 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.)» See Books on Business. 

M'DowaIl(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. " 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman's Library. I 

Macklln (Herbert W.), M.A. See Ami. 
quary's Books. 



Mackenzie (W, Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H..ctc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr* Svo. v. 6d. 

MdMe Mo«*l (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OK SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With^S [Ueaootiao* DtmySvo.js.6d.net. 

Magnus (Laurie^ M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Svo. %s.6d. 

Mmhaf fy (J . P, ). Li tt H D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. C*\Hvo. 6s. 

Mai t land ( F. W,>, LL.D. . Downing Professor 
of t tic Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Ray* L 8™. tj. hd. 

Maiden (H. E.). M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. %vj. |fc 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sixth Edition. Cr.Svo. 

Ii'. ti,j\ 
See also School Histories. 
Haixhant (E. C), M.iV, Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge- A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 
See alio An M. Cook* 

Marr (J, £ . ), F.R.S. , FtUowof Stjohn's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated, Cr. &rv, fio 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. £m. 6i. 

Marriott (J* A. RA FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With 30 Illustrations. 
Dtttty Bf<?. 71. bd. net. 
A Colon U Edition is also published. 

Mar veil 1 Andrew). 5 tie Little Library. 

Masefkld (John)* SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON 5 TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
U, 6d, net. 

ON THE SFANISH MAIN. With as 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo. 
lar* 6.V. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Sicanrf Edition. Cr, Svo. 
±s. 6</ T rut. 

Mask el! { A. ). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason (A. J . ), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mnssee(Oeor^e). THE EVOLUTION OF 
P L A N T LI F E : Lowe r Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bw. aj, 6d. 

MnstermiUI (C F. Q.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNVSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bzw. 6s. 

Math«on (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. -FfnA S;<r. **. td. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
SsujHd Edition. ±to. is. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

Mcthucn (A* M, $.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Svo. ax. net. > 
Afc&Cr. 8p*, $d. Htt t 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in South 
JnVktir' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussed in Six. 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. yl. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, Ok, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr.Zvo. as. 6d.net. 

MUlais (J. 0.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Millin (G. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. net. 

Mlllls (C. T.\ M.I.M.E. See textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. QA M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. *cap. Zvo. 
y. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library, Standard Library. 

Mlnchln (H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 

Mitchell (P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mltton <G. EA JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary MA QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With so Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

' Moll (AA* See Books on Business. 

Molr (D. M. ). See Little Library. 

Mollnos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 
Zvo, $s. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C F. Pond. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. BA BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Zvo. as. 6d. 

Montmorency (J. E. G. de), B.A..LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Moorhonse (B. Haluun). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfm (W. RA Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Morleh (R. JA late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. xas. 6d. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H. C. GA D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Mundella (V. AA M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Monro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. 1. 

Neal(W.GA See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newman(George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. tx. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.J and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nlcklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INTHUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. as. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (Grys Le G.). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. is. 6d net. 

Norregaard B. W.). THE GREAT 



SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s.6d.net. 

Norway (A. HA NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Grbippbn- 
hagbn. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo,. 6s. 

Novalis. THj£ DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

OldfJeld (W. JA M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Church 
op England. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Oldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs. )• See Leaders of Re'igion. 

Oman(C. W.C.), M.A.. Fellow of All Souls*. 
Oxford. "A HISTORY OF THE ART 
, OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. ior. 6ti. net. 

Ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. HA See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Pake* (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. i$s. 

Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7 s. 6d.net. 
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(Gilbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

Parkes (A. K.), SMALL LESSONS ON 
CHEAT TRUTHS. Fcap, Bvo. u. u& 

HarkinsonUobn). PARADIS1 IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTKIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FoUo. jCx, ts, net. 

Par menter (John), HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 1625. 
Ed it t J by PskciVAL Las do v. Qmtrto. 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GAR RICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
nations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
las. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal* See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (doom). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2, xax. 6d. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 34 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15*. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



_ _(W.R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
UESTIONINGS. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 



_ J (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
xs Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Peacock (NA See Little Books on Art. 

Peako (& M. AA F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 34 Illustrations. Fcap.Bvo. 
%s. 6d. net. 

Pearce (E. H.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and Mlnctain (H. C>, M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow ef Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrle (W.M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes* Cr. 
\ Bvo. ■. 6s. each. 

Vol. 1. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
pTNASTT. Fifth Edition. 



Vol. u. The XVIIth an© XVIHth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. iil XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. rv. The Egypt or the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt-D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. vi. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 

SYRIA AND"EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Eli is. In Two Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. y. td. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phtllpotts (Bden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pbthy- 
bridgb. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Clauds Sheppbrson. 
Cr. 4to. 5*. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor O.X See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plantns. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. xos.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
ax*, net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

PoIlard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Eliza P.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
4*. 6d. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Prance (G.> See R. Wyon. 

Prescott(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi. 
tion. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BGEOTIA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Protheroe (BrnestX THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 33 full-page Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. 31. 
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Pugin and Rowlandson. THB MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, or London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small 4*0. 
£3, 3*. net. 

~- [A. T. Outlier Couch). THE 
LDEN POMP. A Procession op 
English Lybics. Second Edition. Cr.too. 
as. 6d. net. 

QuevedoVfllegas. See Miniature Library. 

O.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR. 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With ao Ilhis- 
trations. Demy Zvo. ?s. 6d. net. 

Ragff (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy Zvo. m. td. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. Zvo. v. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.)» D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENTS 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. too. 
3s. 6d. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See LP. L. 

Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

AReal Paddy. Seel.P.L. 

Reason (W.),M. A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. too. 
as. 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

ReynoMo. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoadec (J. P.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Rhodes (W.B.). See School Histories. 

Rleu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.\ See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.). D.D.. Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy too. 7*. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of AH 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901x904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660- 1832. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
CJ. a.), F.R.S.E., F.RG.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
4s. 6d. net. 



Robertson (Sir G.S.),K.GS.I. CHITRAL: 
The Stort of a Minor Sibgb. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr.too. as.td.net. 

Robinson (A. W.% M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Intreduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Robinson (P. S.\ See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

RodweU (O.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltsr Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Pea/. Zvo. is.6d. 

Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Demy too. ios.6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A, Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. too. as. 6a\ Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and II. 6d. each; Part 
Ill.Zd.; PartlV.xod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rr-Statbmrnt op 
thb Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. too. as. net. 

Ruble (A, E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

Salnsbury (Harrington), M.D.. F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIATHERAPriUTICA. 
Demy too. js. 6d. net. 

St. Anslem. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Prancis of Assist. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by William 
Hxywood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howbll, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Zvo. «. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

•Said* (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Pea/, too. as. 6d. net. 

Sales (St. Prancis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCH I LL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. too. 3J. 6a\ 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE Illustrated. Cr. to*, 
as. 6d. 
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Selons (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Seventh Edith*. Fcap. too. as. 6d. 
School Edition, xs. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With ia Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. too. y. 6d.net. 
Shakespeare (William). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, x6a 3 ; 1632: 1664; 
1685. Each At 4** net, or a complete set, 
£ja t xas. net. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 
See also Arden and Little Quarto 



Shakespeare. 
Sharp (£>.. VICTORIAN POETS. 



Cr. 



as.6d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.too. «. 
Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion,' etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, i8ai. ax. net. 
Sheppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. Baring- 

SherweU (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

os.6d. 
Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Part I. Cr. too. as. od. net. 
Slchel (Walter). DISRAELI : A Study 

in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Slme (J.). See Little Books on Art 
Slmonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With 4 t Plates. Imperial 

4to. £a, as. net. 
Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladea (Douglaa). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over 300 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. 5s. net. 
Small CBvan), M.A. # THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Cr. too. as. 6d. 
Smallwood (M. G.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
SmedleyflP. E.). See LP. L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A Two volumes. Detny too. ais. 

net. 
See also Standard Library. 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 

Library. 
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Smith (H. Bompas> M.A. 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown Bvo. 

as. With Answers, as. 6eL 
Smith (Royde N. G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK: A Garner op Many Moods. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. as. 6a\ net. 
Smith (R. Mudle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap. too. 

3*. 6d. net. 
Smith (Nowell C). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766 1833. Edited by 

Wilfred Whittbn. Illustrated. Wide 

Demy too. ias. 6a\ net. 
Snell (P. J.X A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. too. 6s. 
Snowden(C E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy too. as. 64 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (Wilton B.), M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Sonthey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannay. 
Vol 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Vol. 11. (Rtchpxd Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Splcer (A. D.\ THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy toe. 

las. 6d. net. 
Spooner (W. A.\ M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Edgcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Royal too. t6s.net. 
Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
• Stancliff c» GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap. too. is. 
Stoad (D. W.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stsdman(A. M. MA M.A. 
INITIALATINA : Easy Lessons on Eletnen- 

tary Accidence. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 

too. xs. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. iBmo. 

is.6a\ 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CESAR 

The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 

jBmo. is. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. xZmo. Second Edition. 

js.6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Fcap. 

too. is. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition. Cr.too. is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. EleventhandCheaper Edition, 
rewritten. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6a. Original 
Edition, as. 6d. Key, 3;. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr.Bvo. ts.6d. With Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 

Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 

Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcop. Bvo. 

xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 

. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. too. xs. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xBmo. Second Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, xBmo. xs. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. xs 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition. 
xBmo. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised. Cr. Bvo. xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Bvo. xs. td. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Ksy. v. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcop. Bvo. xs. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. Third Edition. 
7 s.6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Bvo. &.6d. 

Sterne ( Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.% M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

. COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

SUwsit (Katheriiie). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Editiou.iCr.Buo.-6s 



Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. xas. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo. a vols, a5s.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
X887-8. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891.95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. Q.) f B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.V POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer m 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College. Oxford. DEVELOP* 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Bvo. 5*. net. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 94 IUustra* 
dons. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, axs. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Sturch (P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 18^2.1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5s. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C Stej 



Surtees(R. SA See LP.] 

Symes (J. E.\ M.A. 

REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 



THE FRENCH 
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Symnee«(B.M.),M.A M M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

SyrettfNetta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tadtvs. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R.JF. Davis, M.A., 
Fca^. Svo. a*. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap. 
Sew. is. See also Classical Translations. 

Ta»aCk(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy to*, ioj. 6rf, **& 

Ta u 1 e r ( J . ). Sec Li brar y of Dc vol ion . 

Taylor (A. EA THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS, DtmvSm. ios.6J.iut. 

Taylof (F-Ct.^ M.A. Sec CiimrntrcUf Series. 

Taylor C I* A.). Sec Oxford ttio^raTihie*. 

Taylor (J Aha W.]. T H E CO M i N G OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
tn Early Church Hiitory and Tradition. 
With 26 llhi strati uti^* Deitty^tto. 7t.bJ.H4t. 

Taylor (T. MA M.A,, FeLJuw of Gonville 
aiicl Cuius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Era. ?j. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POliMS OF. Editcrt, with Notes and 
an Iniroduction, by J, Chuicton CotuNS, 
M-A. Cr. Br*. 6s, 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray ON. MA See Little Library. 

TheolwURP. V.X M-A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8w. ar. 6d. 

Thompson (A. HA See Little Guides. 

T1Iesten(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium \6mo. vs.6d.net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6*. 

Tompkins (H. W.\ F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Towaky (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Third Edition. DemyZvo. xos. 
6d.net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A,, D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trevelyan(Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (<i. B A See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.CS. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-QUl (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy Svo. jos. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 

Vaneban(HartertlVLXB.A.(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKEOFYORK. With so Illustrations. 
Second Edition* Demy Sew. xos. 6d\ ntU 



THE NAPLES RTVERIA. Wfck as 1 

tratioas in Colour by Maurjob C 
hagen. Cr. 8sv. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VoegeHo ( A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wad4eH(CoLL.A.XLL.D.,C.a LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. DemyZvo. 7s.6d.net. 

Wadeftl.WAD.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wagner (Rldiard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleather and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcap too. 
us. 6d. each. 
Vol. i.— The Ring of the Nibelung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. 11. — Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. hi — Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall (J. C). DEVILS. IUustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Bvo. 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. WA See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvbnuto da Imol a and otheranthonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second 
Edition, entirely re-written. Cr.Zvo. 15X. 
net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. ax. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Weatnerhead (T. C.\ M.A. EXAM IN A- 
TION PAPERS. IN HORACE. Cr. Zvo. 
2J. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells (J.), M. A. , Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6a\ 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. Svo. y . td. 
See also Little Guides. 

WneMonfP.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 25 Illustrations, 
y of which aroby A. H. Auckland. ,' 
Cr.Zvo. 6c 
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WhIbley(C). SeeW.E.Henk«y. 

Whlbley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Whitaker(Cl. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Mi all, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wards 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
xas. 6d. net. 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d\ 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 



Whltten (WA See John'Thomas Smith. 
WhytefA. O.X B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wilde (Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. $r. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE WORKS OF— 
♦THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Zvo. 

i ax. 6d. net. 
•POEMS. Demy Zvo. las. 6d. net. 
•INTENTIONS. Demy Zvo. xms.6d.nH. 
♦SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Zvo. xas. 6d. not* 
•LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Zvo. is*. 6d. net. 
*A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy Zvo. xas. 6dL net. 
*AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Zvo. 

tor. 6d. net. 
•THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Zvo. xas. 6d. net 
*A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Zvo. 

xas. 6d. not. 
•LORD ARTHUR SAVILB'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zvo. 

xas. 6tL not. 
Wllktas (W. H.\ B.A, THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Zvo. as. 6d. 
Williams (A.). PETROL .PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 

4/0. js. 6d. net. 
Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 
Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

xos. 6d. 
Wmiamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 

amination Series, Junior School Books, and 

Beginner's Books. 
Wlllson (Beckles). LORD STRATH- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

Domy Zvo. is. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



WUnat-BaxtMt (B. M.% MAKERS Ot 

EUROPE. Cr.Zvo. Seventh Ed. 3* 6V. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr.Zvo. 3 J. && 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WHsoti( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.), See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.X See Simplified French 

Texts. 
Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TOR ALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Zvo. as. 6d. 
Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. Key, 

5* . nek 
Windle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Ami- 

2uary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
lities, and School Histories. 

Wlnterbotham (Canon), M.A., BL9c, 
LL. B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C, G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Ulustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ayu not. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DANLENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. EA R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G, * 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnssr Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Zvo. 
las. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoppord A. Brooks. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo, 
ys.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY Demy : 
is. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fco*. Zvo. 
is.6d. 

Wrens; (Oeorge JVLX Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. ?s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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t ct1*1» See M. R* . _ 

(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
Kth a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
15X. net. 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 
Wyndham(Rt. Hon. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Svo. Buckram, gilt top. 

IOX. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (O.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 800. as. 6d. net 

Yeats <W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 



Revised and Enlarged Edition, Cr. 8ev. 

v.ta\ 
Yoanf (FUaon). THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 

Sixth Edition. Demy 8w. 12*. 6d. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 

tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Zvo. 

tf, net* 
YoonfJT. MO. THE AMERICAN 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 

Work and Workers. Cr.Zvo. Cloth. *s.6d. ; 

paper boards, is. 6d. 
Zlmmern (Antonla). WHAT DO WE 

KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRL 

CITY? Fcap.%00. xs.6d.net. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr, %vo. 4s. 6d. net. 



Chester, By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Audcn, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E.H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
byE.H.New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy Svo. ys, 6d. net. 



Encush Monastic Life. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. 
Remains op the Prehistoric Age in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 

F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations ana 

Plans. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Celtic Art. By I. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Archaeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines op British Saints. ByLC Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flans. 



By J. 



The Royal Forests op England. 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard, B. A., LL. B. With 37 Illustrations. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Parish Lipb in Medieval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition, 
The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy $vo. zs. 6d. net each volume* 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. I King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward I Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Marmillan. 
Dowden. I The Tempest Edited by Moreton Luc*. 

^Continued, 
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i Shakespeare— continued. 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Trrus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Ctmbblxne. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Merry Wives op Windsor. Edited by 
H.C.Hart. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 
H» Cuningham. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming op the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon op Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited byMoreton Luce. 



The Merchant op Venice. Edited by 

C. Knox Pooler. , 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 



Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by R» H. 
Case. ' 

Edited by H. C. 

R, 



Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman of Verona. 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy op Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcetp.Svo. is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ( Makers 
of Europe.' Second Edition. Cr. Svo. is. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Fcay. 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Svo. Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

is. yL 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Fifth Edition. Fcafi. 

Svo. xx. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of * Dictation Passages.' Cr.ltoo. is. 



Books on Business 

Cr. 8w. 2s. 6d. net. 



Forts and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition. 
The Business of. Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

asc 

The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
♦A. Moil/ 

The Business op Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.K. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., LittD. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah op Mitylenb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy Svo. i«. (xL net. 



Evagrius. Edited by Leon Parmentier and 
M. Bidea. Demy Svo. xor. (xL met. 



The History op Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy 8sw. iv. net. 
EcTHBSis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 8e*. 7* 6d. net. 
The Chronicle op Morea. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Demy Svo. i^neL 
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Th« Churchman's Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcop. 8sw. if. 6d. net each. 

A aeries of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lcctionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Thb Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin* 
son, M.A. Second Edition, 



Ecclbsiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

he Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Pmiuppians. Edited by C R, D. 
Biggs, D. D. Second Edition. 
The Epistle op St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited byW.E. Barnes, D.D. Ttoo 

Volumes, With Map. at. net each. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 

the Ephbsians. Edited by G.H.Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. du Buisran, M.A. ar. 6d. 

net* 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossiams 

and Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 

M.A. ax. net. 



The Churchman's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD..F.R.S.E. 



Ctqwh O0V • 

The Beginnings op English Christianity. 
ByW.E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D 6>. 

Thb Kingdom op Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., 

o. Sc. , LL. d. 

The Workmanship op the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. 



3*. && tack. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, LitLD. 
The Old Testament andtheJNewScholas> 

ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. 6*. 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 
The Church op Christ. By E. T Green, 

M.A. 6s. 
Comparative Theology. By J. A Mac* 

Culloch. 6s. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown 8wa. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 



jEschylus — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5* 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor. M. A. yt.6a\ 

Cicero— Select Orations fPro Mifene, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic u., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiaton, M.A. $$. 

OcBftO— De Naftara. Deoram. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3*. && 

CiCBRO— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner , ALA, u.6d. 



by A. D. Godley, M. A 

Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nrppua, the Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. &. 6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A Morshead, M.A «. 6d. 

TACiTUs—Agricola and Germanla. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. a*. 6d 

The Satirbs op Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G.Owen. as.6d. 



QmsKAh bnmmvm * ; 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by D*. J. H. W. LAING 

The Art op THE Greeks. By H. B. Walters. (Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
With 11a Plates and 18 Illustrations in the Plates. Wide R eyed tod. ios.6d.nti* 
Test. Wide Royal %v«. xax. 64, not. \ 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown $vc. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By £. E. Whitfield, M.A. sf> 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies prom 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Third Edition, as. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H* 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. u. 6a\ 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, IittD., M.A. Second Edition, 

js.6d, 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary* »• 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lydc, M.A. Fifth 

Edition, as* 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C Boon, B. A. us* 



A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d* 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition. xs*6d* 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition* as, 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition. 9S. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. as. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond* 

bncb. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Sccona 

Edition, as* 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d* 
The Principles op Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. *s, 



The Connoisseur's Library 

Wide Royal %vo* 25*. net* 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, so in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With z6b Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition* 



European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
name, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo* 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With «8 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations m Collotype and r* in Colour. 




The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Sm«dl Pott 8ov, cloth* 2s. ; leather, zs. 64. not. 

op St. Augustine. Edited 

^*WWH«V Walter 



1 YbarT Edko 



The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg,D.D. Fourth MdiMon. 
A Book op Devotions. Edited by Jfc. W» 

Stanbridgc B.D. Socmd Mtion. 

[Continued* 
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TtaB LIBRARY OP T>EVOTIOX—C**tt***i. 

Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Pevout and Holy 

Lira. Edited oy C. Bigg. D.D. Second 

Edith*. 
The Temple. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms of Davux Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions op St. Anselm. Edited by 

C C. J. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Born, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M. A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns. M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester, with an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
Editor of ' A Little Book of Life and Death.* 

The Little Flowers op the Glorious 
Messbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which disencumbers 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Getting of Perfect Contemplation 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos { Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy printed at 
Venice, 1685. Printed in the year 
mdclxxxviii. Edited by the Hon. Mis. 
Arthur Lyttelton, 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap %vo. y. 6d. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Zvo. 9$. net. 

The Life and Death of John M ytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlbv Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
t7 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
• instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Km. Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With is 

^ C eiodte d Flates and 7© Wcfedettta in the 
TmbyJcJuattfteib' -• 



The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

of Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of * The Three Tours.' With 

24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Thb Dance of Life: A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax, 1 Illustrated %?U» 9$ 

Coloured Engravings by T< Rowlandson.'. 

t< 
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Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq- and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By OKver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ( National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making: Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job, In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations — 21 in number 
— are reproduced inphotogravure. 

jEsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With aa Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlbgh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Complbat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume iareproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. Svo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

l\ Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Boning, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. , 

By W.S. Beard. Third Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. 
Junior General Information Examina* 

tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 
A Key to the above, y &£ ntt ' 
Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

ByW. G.Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. too. is. 6d. 

Thb Gospel According to St. Matthkw. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. too. ix. 6d. 

Thb Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie. D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. too. is. (xL 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages forpariing 
and analysis, andachapteron Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr. too. as. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. too. as. 6d. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. too. as. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Cr. too. as. 



Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.CS. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. too. 
as.6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
too. as. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 Plates 
and X09 Diagrams. Cr. too. as. 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. Second Edition. Cr.too. as. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
too. as. 

The First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. too. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. &vo. is. net. 
Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilbbrporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Krblb. By Walter Lock, D. D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. X. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition. 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



With Portraits. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Little Blue Books 

Illustrated. Demy l6mo. 2$. 6d. 



x. The Castaways op Meadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
3. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. Thb Aib Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peeles at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



6. Thb Treasure op Princegate Priory. 

By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. Thb Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy \6mo. 2s. 6a\ net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details* These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure, 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. I Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 
Bookplates. E.Almack. I Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. | Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Romnby, George Paston. Gilbert. 

[Continued. 
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Little Books on Art— continued, 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances TyrreU-Gill. 

.Durer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppnbk. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Burns- Jones. Fortunee de Lisle. Second 

Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 



Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingi, 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
Claude. Edward Dillon. 
The Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon. 
Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d, net. 
A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. 
A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 



I A Little Gallery of Millais. 
A Little Gallery of English Posts. 



The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Svo, eloth, 25. 6d. net.; leather, 35. 6d. net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Seventh Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
The Isle op Wight. By G. Clinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A, 

Edition, 
The East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Morris. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Morris. 



Second 
ByJ.E. 
By J. E. 



Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon(Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright 

[Continued, 



ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

listen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Two Volt. 
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Tkb Littlb Library— continued. 



(R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

Two Volumes. 
BarnettfMrs. P.AA A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Beckford (WttUam). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Dbnison Ross. 
Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow (George). LAYENGRO. Edited 

by F. Hindes Grooms. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Griffin, M.A. 
Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 

Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

MlNCHIN. 



i (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Deans. 
Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Matheson. Two Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbek, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbek, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatfeild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 
Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
OaskellfMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Massfisld. 
Ktagiake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. ' 

anb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAY'S OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 
Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 

Bebching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Molr(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henderson. 
Nlchols(J. B. BA A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley. 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paol. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins. 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 

Bebching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Ninth Edition. 
Also on Japanese Paper. Leather. 5s. 
net. 
Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS, E$ted by George 

Sampson. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather \ price is. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los. net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
2*mo. Leather, as. net. 

Polonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. m By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 33*10. Leather, as. net. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the xst edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather, is. net. 



The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Medium yimo. Leather, as. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Qubvedo 
Villbgas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 7848. Leather, as. net. 



Fcap. Xvo. 



Oxford Biographies 

Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 



Dante Alighibri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With i2 Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With xa Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With xa Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. # By E. F. H. Capey. With xa 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With xa Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M 'Do wall. With xa 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. # By W. Alison Phillips. With xa 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With xa Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

xa Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo. ss. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition. 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6s.net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7s. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 

Illustrated* Crown %vo. is. 6tL 



A School History of Warwickshire. By 

RCA. Wiodle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
A School History op Somerset. By 

Walter Raymond. 
A School History op Lancashire, by 

W. £. Rhodes. 

Textbooks 

Edited by G. F. GOODCH1LD, M. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition. Cr.Svo. y.6d 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 

M.A. Cr.Bvo. js.6d 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

French, M.A. Cr. 8tw. Fourth Edition. 

\s.6d. Part 11. By W. French, M. A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. too. 

&.6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C K Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 



A School History op Surret. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



of Science 

A., aSc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 300 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d 

The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 

An Organic Chemistry por Schools and 
Technical I nstitutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc(Lond.),F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 

Elementary Science por Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B. Sc. (Lond. X 
F.C.S. With a Plates and 10 Diagrams. 
CV. Bvo. as. 



Methuen's Simplified French. Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A 
One Shilling each. 



L'Histoirbd'unb Tulips. Adapted by T. R. 

N.Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
Mbmoires db Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — z. Soundness op Text. a. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. 4- Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready : — 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
The Novels op Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 

Vol. I.— Sense and Sensibility. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Rbligio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Sunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Bnrke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Ch a t t e uto n . In a 

volumes. 
VoL 1.— MiaceUaaeous Poems. 

[Consimud. 
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Methuen's Standard Library— continued. 

+VoL 11.— The Rowley Poems. 
fTHB New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranpord. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The History op the Decline and Fall op 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, LittD., but the Appendices of 
trie more expensive edition are not given. 
IThe Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems andPlaysof Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works op Ben Jonson. 

Vol, i.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. 11.— Cynthia'g Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems op John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
The Poems op John Milton, In a volumes 

Vol. 1. — Paradise Lost. 
The Prose Works op John Milton. 
Vol. 1.— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Select Works op Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. 1. — Utopia and Poems. 
The Republic op Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers op St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Hey wood. 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

10 volumes. 
Vol. i.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 

Errors. 
Vol. 1 1.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. iv.— The Life and Death of King John; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Pai t of King Henry vl 
Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

vi. ; The Tragedy of King Richard m. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry vm. 
The Poems of.Percy Bysshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. 1.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam t etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., RSc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 

2S. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
Svo. js. 6d. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Svo. 4*. 6d. 

Repousse Metal Worm. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Svo, a*. 6d. 



Fully Illustrated. 

Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.X 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School Cr. Svo. 4*. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Svo. a*. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEV, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in put, to make accessible to the reading public an 
aocmate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

Tint XXXIX. Articles or the Church or 

England, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

DwD. Fifth emd Chonper Edition in one 

Volume. Demy Bvo. x*r. 6d. 
An Introduction to thb History or 

Rbugiom. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

Iitt.D. Third Edition, Demy goo. ios.6d. 
Thb Doctrine or thb Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.TX Second mnd Cheaper 

Edition. Demy 8sv. xas. 6d 



An Introduction to thb History or thb 
Creeds. By A. E. Born, .D.D Demy 
Bvo. 10*. 6d. 

Thb Philosophy or Religion in England 
and America. By Alfred Caldccott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo. tot. 6a. 

A History or Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune- Baker, M.A. Demy Zoo. 
ios. 6d 



The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



The Book or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Edition Demy 8w. \os. 6d. 

The Book or Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyBvo. 6s. 

The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Packham, M.A. Demy Bvo. Third 
Edition, ios. 6d. 



The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Boo. 6s. 

The Epistle or St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Book or Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hon. and Rev. James), Author 

of • Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 

DAYS COME. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

AlbaneeMB. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE 'BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PETER. A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Anstev (F.% Author of 'Vice Versa.* A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

BaMt(Rlcn«rdX A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Second Ed Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 



Fifth 

6s. 
Seventh 



Edition. 
Third 



DONNA DIANA. A New Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

iACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NO&ML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. few. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

LITTLE TITPENNY. A Now Edition. 6d 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. CV. few. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. O. few. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

Cr. few. 6*. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. few. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. few. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Bertie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. O.few. 6*. 
BeUoc(HIlaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. 

Cr.Qvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. few. 6s. 
THECAPSINA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr. few. y.6d. 
Bretnerton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 

OFVALSEC. O.few. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr. few. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine/ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A JAYOFITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. ox. 
C ^° f aLO v ««theroy). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Corflll (MaHe). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 



VENDETTA. Twenty-Fourth Edition. Cr. 
THELMAl Thirty-Ftth Edition. Cr.Svo. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-first 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. 150/A Thousand. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
JANE. A New Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert)* 

THE O'RUDDY. CrZvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of • The Raiders,' 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Croker {B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
Crosbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6j. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of * Sherlock 

Holmes.' 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdiUon. 

Cr. few. 6>. See also Shilling Novels. 
PindlBter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
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Flndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 

(rations. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
FItzpatrick OC) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edu 

Hon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Fttzstepbea (Qerald). MORE KIN 

THAN KIND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Frauds (ML B.). STEPPING WEST- 

WARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Fraser (Mn. Hugh), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Faller-Maltland (Ella), Author of * The 

Day Book of Bethia Hardacre. ' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Qates (Eleanor), Author of ■ The Biography 

of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN; 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby.' 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
GUsing (Oeorge), Author of * Demos/ * In 

theYear of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
aielff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Harrod (P.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Herbertson (Agnes U.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hlchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
FELIX. Fifth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOltfAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fifteenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hoboes (John Oliver), Author of ' Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hope (Graham), Author of ' A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTB. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Illustrated, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Hoosman (Ctemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C J. CotcliffeX Author of * Captain 
Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Twenty-Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. zs. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition.. Cr 

A MASTER OF CRAFT Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING- Eighth Edu 

tion. Cr. Bvo. $s. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH ~ 

Bvo. 6s. 
Kester (Vanghan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Bmlry). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
LeQaenxrW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 



BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 



Bvo. 6s. 



Cr. 
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THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
Levett-Yeats (S.\ ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
London (Jack), Author of ' The Call of the 

Wild.* «The Sea Wolf/ etc WHITE 

FANG. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6c 
Lucas (E. VA LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Oblique Narration. Crown Bvo. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK V AUG HAN, 

NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand, Cr. Bvo. 

3s.6d 
M'Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ' If I were 

King/ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Maauuurhtan(S.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Matet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Marriott (Charles), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



A DUEL. Cr Bvo. 6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Third 



See also Shilling Novels. 
\ Author 
Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. IIlus- 



Mason (A. E. 



tilling J 
I.WA 



Author of 'The Four 



trated. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen). Author of 'Comin' thro* 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 

Hon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. A 

New Edition. Cr. B»o. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CffiSAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
'Miss Molly 9 (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo. os. 
NesMt (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norrls (W. BA Auvhor of 'Major Jim.' 

HARRY AND URSULA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
OlUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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Omahelm (B. Phillip*). MASTER OF 

TlEN. Fourth Edition. Cr.tofo. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of 'Bar be of 

GrSdBayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. . 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. . Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Pali (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

P^kifTo^ir^' PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THETRAIL OF TEE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONT1AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon, Ftfth 

ANIENT U^rV THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IUus- 

trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG; a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

THTO^O/VHE SaVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 3S.6d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

1 CROWN THe'e KING. With lllustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Phlllpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS- 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THEPOACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Pickthall (Mannaduke). SAfo THE 

FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



•Q ,• Author of «Dead Man's Rock' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 

THEMAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Rawson (Maud *te|raey . Author of A 

wSffiELP^ 'WOOING OF 
<?HEILA7 Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Wd£ (WT P^5r LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edit/on. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 



A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

MRS. "gALeW BUSINESS, Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 

TrlE^ICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Robi'rtrVcfa. D.). THE HEART OF 
R °raE ANCIENT WOOD .Cr. *»£•«£ 
dmm«11 (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
R SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

his^island Princess, illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

.thTO^re^of^rachael. Cr. 

THKMYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Stcond 
THE COMING^F THE RANDOLPHS. 

Sh C ^fe N THt MESS DECK. 

Cr. Zvo. 3*- 6<L 
See also Shilling Novels. 
SheUey(Bertha). %NDERBY Cr.Zvo 6s. 
SidffWick (Mrs. Alfred). Author of Cyn- 
SI BSw™ THE K&SMAN With 8 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Second Ed. 

SonSiSi«e^(Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
JSSStiSA r ™E HA'PENNY 
T h ^ L ^ N ^^). Cn |?IN^S OF 

U^uhart SlSTa TOAGEDY IN COM- 
WNPIACE. SecondEd. Cr.*ve.6s. 

WaIneman(PMil). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. ^ wwM _ _ _ ___ 

Waltz (E. C). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr. too. 

1 D> 
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Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. too. dr. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Edition. 

Cr. too. 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition. 

Cr.too. 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Second Edition, Crtoo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Weill (H. Q.\ TfHE SEA LADY. Cr. 

too. 6s. 
Weyman(Stanley), Author of 'A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodviixz. 

Twentieth Edition, Cr. too. 6s. 
White (Stewart BA Author of ' The Biased 

TrsuV CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance ofthe Free Trail. Second Edition. 

Cr.too. 6s. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 

E di tion. Cr. too. 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 

Cr. too. 6s. 
Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

too. 6s. 



(Mr*. C. N.\ Author of « The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi> 

Hon. Cr, too. dr. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. too. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition, 

Cr. too. 6s. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. too. 6s, 
PAPA. Cr. too. 6s. 
Williamson (C. N. and A. ML). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Fifteenth Edition, Cr. too. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

16 Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Cr. 

THE' CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Sixth Edition. Cr.too. 6s. 

Wyilarde (DotfX Anthor of 'Uriah the 
Hittiie.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition, Cr.too. 6s. 



IS 



Anther of 'Miss Molly. 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE 

MINK 
TO ARMS. 
Baring-aenld(8.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM Tint EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bertram (Oeorge). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson (E. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bollock (Shan P.). 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Barton (I. Blonndelle). 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Methuen's Shilling Novels 

Cr. too. Cloth, is, net, 
THE GREAT 



THE BARRYS. 



ACROSS THE 



AT A WINTER'S 
(Weetherfcy). THE BAPTIST 



Capes (Bernard). 

FIRE. 
Chean ey i 

RiNa 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
CUfford(Mrs. W. IC). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

A CHANGE OF FACE. 
^ , wry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Cornferd (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 
Cetterea (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
^HE SCALES. 

WOUNDS IN THE 



ANDT1 



Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLFS 

BREED. 
Dickinson (Bvefyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
•Demean (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE* OF CONSOLATION Illus- 
trated. 
Bmhree(C P.X A HEART OF FLAME. 

Illustrsted. 
Penn (O. MsunrlDe). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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Hoajgh (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
ANNE MAULE- 



'lota* (Mrs. Caffyn). 

VERER. 
Jepson (Edgar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Keary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Langbrldge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). MAELCHO. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 

MENT. 
Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackle (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
Mayall(J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 
Meade (L.T.). RESURGAM. 
Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



a? 

,'fadlater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF ! 

STRIFE. 
Flndlater (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
Fltzstephen (Q.J. MORE KIN THAN 

KIND. 
Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH, 
LUCAN THE DREAMER- 
Forrest (R* E.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL 
Frands<M, E<% MISS ERIN, 
GaUau(T<™). RICKERBY'S FOLIA'. 
Gerard {Doiotbea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED, 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUTKEME CRIME. 
GUchrisUR. Murray). WILLOW BRAKE 
Q Ian vi He <Erne*t). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE, 
THE I\ T CAS TREASURE, 
Gordon < J oH en). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD S PEOPLE. 
Oon (C. F,>, THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON, 
Gray (£. M 'Queen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A. Q.\ TAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
HairUon (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
"lough (En v — n 

BUBBLE. 



NesMt, B. (Mrs. Bland). THE LITER. 

ARY SENSE. 
Norrls(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

PhlUpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON 
Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Stephens (R. N.> AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 

Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 

Stuart (Esme). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 
N CITY. 



sire: 

Ti 



anqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE 
QUAKER. 



The 



ROYAL 



i (Vance). SPINNERS OF 



iompaon( 

LIFE. 
Trafford-Taunton(Mrs.E.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Alien). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Walneman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
'Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 



Fiction 
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The Gbtting Well op Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 

Collingwood. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 

Edition. 
Master Rockafbllar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell Third Edition. 
The Secret of Madame de Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori" 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown &vo. $s. 6d. 



Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Red Granoe. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ax. 6d 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 



Acts. 

The Adventures of Captain Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The Bird op Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstbin. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 

volume. 
Conscience 
The Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop- Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fbrnande. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georges. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen Margot. 
Henri de Navarre. Being the second part 

of Queen Margot. 
The Lady of Monsorbau. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d. Double Volumes^ is. 

Louise de la Valuers. Being the first 

part of The Vicomte de Bragblonnb. 

Double Volume. *" 

MaItrb Adam. 
Thb Maw in thb Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte de 

Bragblonnb. Double volume. 
Thb Mouth of Hell. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekor. 
Pbrb La Ruinb. 
Thb Prince of Thieve*. 
Thb Regent's Daughter. 
The Reminiscences of Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 
Thb Three Musketeers. With 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
Thb Wild Duck Shooter. 
Thb Wolf-Leader. 



a long 
Double 



Metlmen's Sixpenny Books 



AlbanesKB.M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 

JUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TUTENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Ban* JRobert). JENNIE BAXTER, 



JOURNALIST. 
INI 



TTHE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton (J. BloundeOe). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Cafty* (Mrs)., ('Iota). ANNE MAULE- 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Kate (Allghieri). THE VISION OF 

DANTETCary). 
D»Tl0(A. Oman). ROUND THE RED 

Ducto (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bitot (George). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
Flndlater (Jane HA THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Gasket! (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
Clsslng (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL. 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
aianville (Ernest). THE INCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Glelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornong (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NOBLES. 
Ingraham (J. H.V THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LoQueuxfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Yosts (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Bdiia). DERRICK VAUGH AN. 
Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE TOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



(A.B.W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 
MttfordCBertraoO. THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor(P. PA THE ALIEN. 
Moore( Arthur). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
NeebltfB.). THE RED HOUSE. 
NorrlsCW.B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Oliphant(Mrs.> THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
OpWnhelm (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
PhiOpotts (Bden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
*•<>.• THE WHITE WOLF. 
RidgefW. Pott). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Snrtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (Major B. S.\ VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Watford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson(H. B. Marrlot). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. __ 
Weekes(A.B.L PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.G.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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